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PR E F A C E. 


My 1 Antique Gems/ though complimented by too flattering reviewer ft 
as an ^exhaustive l>ook," was in troth little more than an attempt at 
giving a general view of the numerous and widely differing branches 
of n\i enormously extensive subject. The very favourable reception, 
however, granted by the literary world to this find attempt, 
encouraged me t dtiring the following decade, to carry out three of 
it* sections to gomfclbwg more like the^fulnefla that their nut are 
find interest demanded, Tims th(Tdefied of u Mtfferials v grew, after 
some years of further research and elaboration, into a fresh volume, 
equalling its parent in size, aod which in a second edition again 
nearly doubled its contents, under the title of *Tbe Natural History'* 
Ancient and Modern, of Precious Stones/ &c. The chapters treat¬ 
ing of the ssrpernatural properties attached by antiquity to the 
subjects of the glyptic art had previously furnished a field for long 
and continuous labour in drawing up what, after all, was a very 
incomplete account of matters requiring so mock research; but which, 
nevertheless, filled n large volume, ms 1 The Gnostics and their 
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Remains . 1 Tiie tama subject, all others the most deeply interest¬ 
ing to myself (hnt r unluckily, not bo to the public), hu« since that 
publication occupied much of my time, and its continued pursuit ham 
resulted in an accumulation of matter that would, if ever called for, 
treble the bulk of its predecessor in the an me walk. All who have 
pericuisly entered into such studies, are well aware that to treat 
of Gnostic monuments with the completeness that tb*ir abundance, 
variety, and bearing upon the history of religion demand, would 
require an ex tension of limits compared with which those of the 
volume just mentioned would appear no more than of a hasty 
sketch* And, lastly, whatever the original text contained upon the 
rise and progress of glyptics in connection with the history of 
creative art in general p being brought together into a continuous 
form, and supplemented with n n account of public collections of 
gems, and the more important pieces they possess, constituted by 
them Helves a treatise of considerable extent, under the name of 
* The Handbook of Engraved Gems , 1 

Never lindens, after all this cutting and carving from the parent 
stock, there was still left intact what the actual Amateur and collector 
of the product lone of the art would regard with good reason sis the 
most essential portion of the whole. This was all that relates to 
gems viewed as objects for the cabinet, and valuable in exact propor¬ 
tion to their authenticity and fulfilment of the promise they bear 
upon their face; for which end information ifpan dinmsiom, fortto^ 
mechanical escecutim, stthfeds^ and dyh$? was particularly demanded 
from it book professing to offer guidance to the duetyUologist in 
every walk of hia pursuit. Equally desiderated by the mme class 
of readers was the knowledge of the axes which the objects of their 
pursuit had originally subserved, and of the various fashion* devised 
by ancient taste and ingenuity to enable them best to perform 
those purposes. With a view 1 to the accomplishment of this remain¬ 
ing portion of my self-imposed duty, I have taken every opportunity, 
during the interval since my first essay in this department, of 
collecting information upon the hint-mentioned points, partly practical, 
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from the exam; oat ion of oiimcrniii cabinets. opened to me by the 
tin filler of their possessors s to whom my first hoot had served for a 
m letier^of recommendation ; from the perpetual communication of fresh 
types on the part of all aortH of collectors seeking information from 
one whom they seemed to take for grouted had act up for an oradc T 
“in re gcmnmrifl/* by the committing of himself to print; from 
the n n remit ling collection and study of n large fieri m of easts of ell 
important gems; and, lastly, from never losing a chance of forming 
an opinion upon every work that riime within my reach, belonging to 
the i in me use literal lire of the subject, a department in which the two 
lust cm toties have been an wonderfully prolific. All the large stock 
of notes and cxtracts thus brought together, after religiously obeying 
Horaces precept — 

" Xnnusn pmrmiur in annum H — 

I have incorporated with the chapters of cognate nature, and thus 
have gradually remodelled and rewritten the w hide, often finding llie 
means for expanding mere passing allusions into entire pages, so that 
the present work might have the better claim to the title of a 
complete account of antique gems and rings. The epithet, indeed, 
is somewhat too restrictive; for our cabin eta being fully as much 
indebted to the artists of the Eevivnl ns to those of antiquity. con¬ 
siderable space has Ijoen, in justice, nltut led to thorn once famous 
Italians who took up the smouldering torch from the dead hand of 
Tku Roma, nnd npeAlily fanned its flame to Sts pristine (hut n more 
fantastic) lustre. The chapter ^ On the Portraiture of the Ancients 
was written for the 4 Archaeological Journal/ hut being intimately con¬ 
nected in nature with the section il now follows, and the interval since 
Sts publication having furnished me with much new and curious matter, 
I have judged its introduction absolutely indispensable to the complete¬ 
ness of the present treatise. 

The correspondence with distant amateurs, ubove alluded to. ha* 
enabled me to enrich these pages with some important new discoveries 
of gem-stars, hitherto unpublished. Most remarkable amongst these 
for novelty and interest of subject are the Tefcphm <r*wntftiiq the 
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Oracle, of the Hon. A. S. Johnaoty the Family of Ptdemy of Mr. 
Muirhead; And the so-called Demosthenes, by Dexamenos. belonging to 
Admiral Soforiarles; the last being, in all likelihood, that.most 
precious of monuments, the portrait of the old Chian engraver him¬ 
self, and from Ids own hand. The larger portion of the illustrations 
in the ttaei have been engraved for the present work, and are taken 
from gems of the greatest celebrity. Some Lavo been oftwi published, 
in every variety of manner, hut are now reproduced by Mr, Utting 
with an accuracy and an intelligence of their true spirit, which 
every one who understand* drawing will appreciate, and would seek 
for in vain in their representations in previous publications. 

The series of plates consists of all the illustrations from mv pre¬ 
ceding, and Other works of similar nature, carefully arranged accord¬ 
ing to their subjects, so as to form u general atlas of the glyptic art. 
They compose the largest and most comprehensive series ever presented 
at one view, nearly equalling in numbers tlmt of Gori’s 1 Museum 
Flo rent mum ’ (by far the most extensive hitherto published), and far 
surpassing that work in completeness, for it is entirely deficient in nil 
ihut relates to Oriental art of any period. For the benefit of those 
requiring more minute information in the different branches of the 
subject, I have appended a list of “books upon the glyptic art and 
cabinets of gems,” with brief notices of the character of each. Those 
only are put down which have bom actually esnmhod by myself wm , 
sufficient accuracy to enable me to form a correct judgment on their 
merits. Merely to hare transcribed from library catalogues (as Millia * 
hna done) the HOa of such books, without any knowledge of their real 
value, would have nerved no other end than by a false parade of one’s 
own reading to bewilder ami mislead the inquirer; and, besides, to 
Lave ^profitably occupied a large portion of my apace, so incredibly 
productive was the dactybology of preceding times. 


Trinity Coll eye, 1871. 


a W. Kino. 
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DESCBIPTTON OF THE WOODCUTS IN THE TEXT. 


Utlnffge*—TaTeplin^ King of Myuna, tfiiisnltiTig hh national gw!* the- Iikdinn 
Bunch an, krtf he may obtain a cure for the festering wound in hi* Iwg, ™eeiv*d from iho 
ajx-nj of Achilla. T hsr story h very graphically told by the writhing anguish msmtakd 
in the attitude of the despuriog help* nml by his bandaged limb* vhiUt tins spftir 
pladcid H., a conjrpkiiomJy agsjont the nltnr, at ohm indiatoa the caiua of the minchlitfp and 
prevents our luuHalrfug the snfimw for th« equally Itlnsil ] "hilndclra, nF whom the 
distinct ira attribute iri the I* A bust of a deity placed ttpou Jin altar in thp regular 
rDHTflnlKMta] method for vij'm^ang the juror nco oF »ci Oracular shrine. ThU very 
interesting type* no otlW ciumpls «f which call I ft ml publ mined, has kcti lately 
eomminumteit to t»e by in p^saor* the Horn A+ Johnson, Utka, U.£. Holden 
sanl. drawn to twice the actual t§-i^c. 

Pago.T. —Bust of Pjilliuv covered with pci almost tnuisparenl tobe, represented with 
wonderful delicacy by thu engraver, Her bend k covered villa n litlnuh made to 
■mlfair□ lock* of IiJiir* aEtJjoiigh it* rigidity luia been carefully espressab so on to lease no 
doubt sir to lie com^jfltion: it ia Piirtncmnlcd by a foFty crest, This curious m well aa 
l^CAl I lifts I lies!Lin mu>t hnye been a Copy from gome slntue of g™E celebrity nt the titnr, 
for the Biiicjw tlabim C jiossegses a. n-plifll of lliiH m fi smaller (ihollgb Hill I uHusual Ly 
l*npO *™lo + which has every iqqa'tUWnm of being antique, ft him been stippled by 
to be hikoci from tire Minerva of I’hiilins in marhle p the prindpol figure in the 
western pediment of tire Acropolis ftanfointi, alight tv enlarged in lire drawing. 

l^gp is.—Ptolemy ftntor, Berenice, and theft *on h FnitodeljJhtuL The hr-ml of the 
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DESCIUPTIOX UF THE WMbVVHf IK THE TEXT. 


fnt(i.T 13 kitireaifi, to murk hia idficalkm ; ’nial(rfhi* ten is diaJcmtd, to *h n « i| la i 

, W " llj<?rl ' llP rei *" i,,g f r ' nCB a(teT iis TV* striking ptculterftio* 

, lt * rae ™ ller 11 * ltnwt «W** »!•» **»« vc ry imiarfctWfl ,™ n foT the 

«*«*■ -.guct of I’lofamy IJ. ( V,J, ,, 1870 The gem Li a *inj, enc-thiri the 

, IWaW °“ pf ,1>Cr,rawi| ^ “■* *“* I™** f«™ Ksypt a*., and W 

™ pcflaasirm of a noble !■%, (Afirfritatt.) 

„ ] P * ?e *■— 3 S^irurjin the Just. The same portrait {hat is w, en |,h medulk 
Calcedony. (Ainj.) 

IVt-JttP*tor Axttr, or “the Kow explained *, Au*tiitui under 

, mt f " TU]; , ttrl L^ever, extroverted by the diadem, which ot.lv 

v)™“ ,0 ft f,rwk tlrl *’ TllrtlS *■ fi>J^'«|uently much tetter reason fur discovering in 
llnu fine gem Ft copy from the celebrated ,omli«g by Apdlarf Alexander, it, the *L, r 
character, which decora!*] the temple of Epbeau*. (Orfcrae.) 

l^c concert. A Bacchante and yw*g Fkn^^dMv ™ a lie's 

. " s>l4trly c,rn “Sta* •" »* wMWnpniioent of IWe syrinx, 

OwiWfl of the W HotEiAn period. (Ztoftfep.) 

1^ I.—Cupid guiding h lion by the «nnd of his lyre: emblematic of brute force 
aubdued by Cnltuie, Tlie signature is one of tf* very Few wIwm suttentieity is 
kyoml suspicion. The artist name is commonly tend -ProUn:h«C but C W 
e»mmntion pn> T « it to bo “Rolrnohm,- the Beotian f«m of Plottos. Cam ro . 

&0> H.-AW in admneed life. The Inscription show* it to have served ft* 
seal *f tl« tiiouicipolity of Valeria in Utmm. A vdtmWe example of „ plli lir 
^ tbu. anthrotfeotear first made known by Vbccntl in bis ■ E**™*™ di Gemma 
Aiatiehiv ^J^don s f W J 

Bag* IK.—A lit 1.11003, with spear on shoulder, in the character „f Achilles; a portrait 

1IT0 ™ e ” ^ *”*■ t*”*™*’ IWltf 

Page US.- Permit noble on h^cW : an angm^d nncnmmm, ^ tlle 
Sa^nntn alyle, from the correct™® of the drawing m.d the delate execution of a |] 

Ibe details. 1 ho name, in Priori fcU»« of the sliest ft™., ^ , () rj(t .* Ari ^ 3 . 
Amethviits T 

I , hgn 3».-Tl.e Cylinder or King UruWi t the must important ro li c of Ad rian art * 

Dakonbed nt p. 42. - 

c, " i “ i " d "" w 

J ft|p* f.,S.—Ashtawth anil a worshipper. From n cv Under. {Lnmrd ) 
ifu-Two figures or «», the tnoon-god. He up^m t s au dd man leaning 
on a staff, and wrikrng over Hie crescent; the prating a singular analog to ,he 

[“Jr'" id ™ ° f 13,0 ^ firC nf tbD “ Mj,n i,J ll " *"■' rn 

Pige W.—S*r*r t the Ftrc pn^i of the Hyneaa*. llis ] 0 i>v tin,-, r. vi 
witli the Trijod, emblem of bis ollice. Described at n fio , ■' 

enlmgcl. (HntM »„) P ‘ ^ ’-^ n - W 
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J)E8VH1PTJQN OF THE WOODCUTS fS TEE TEXT *m 


fid —Vjirnhmn KeniutD&hah; ^ will couvkcingty Appear upon com|mrkon 
with the purinut taken front sho DevonMu ru amelJiyit 
t ^ Vr^difiil prince, probably his so-il noil Viceroy or EaCtriimA— a d reams! imee 

* ranting h't tW kgi-nd being tfrittcu in Pali. 'Jlica* seals (wnicluua, and reek-crystal), 
alight ly enlarged in the drawing, were found both hidden in tlae- same hole amongst 
nilna in the Punjab. (CV, 

Pa^ 91.—Brubtumw Bull* Given here us m example of tins r^ree style uf work 
chamctenEing the great majority of the gateau inn hemispherical stamps in edeedouy. 

( iV(l UA r ) * 

Pa^> Oi:.—Hpoil of a 4 ‘malignant arid a turbaned TuA/ 1 very cleverly nleniimi by a 
Cinque-cento hand b a rirte obtained by Go], I*?ake in the llnnn T A 

memento of Venetian oGoupaEiom 

ftgfl 07,— 1 Tablet engraved on bothaides*and hearing ihv. caitoDohsof AmLsrophs* II,; 
but pjobftb]y of Ptbfcm&ic dute- Yellow jasper. (BrifiEt JfKcenm.J 

1W-—Chinitm and Sphinx fronting each other Etruscan graffito b gutd 

{ FmcvvaiL) 

£*&* 107^—Ulywa nwognfttd by hi* old hound, Argos. Arc-lute Greek Bcnrabeold 
of calcedotty, (tautc.) 

/&.—Hercules Ami the Neinnxm lion. Etruscan soirabnua, of extraordinary 
dimensions, in tint {Tfumttfitn {’Em*, British Mumum.) 

FSaaju 123,—I If rcuU^ beating down Cywrus, ion of Mart, Their names are given in 
ihfl Etruscan- spell h»E and oliaractent. Sard eon ra be on. (SferatiL) 

/^—ArfutOepitm eunloiidmg wills n Gryphon. CuLcvdonv seumlx-ns, ( Ezirtii*) 

/ k-*Lmly seakd, arranging; her hair in a mirror, which a young girl bo Ms 
to her. In tbo Jidd may be Jiao .v* red the ftamr* ^Miora 1 * and “ Dexamengn” A 
specimen of early Greek engtriring, lo which. few riealn can bo produced* Gatecdony 
ecarabpofd. 

V&go 121.— Lion pul I is ]2 down a stag. A national Plimuiciftis device, and Lira 
iniii^Lio probably ui rthinidan w^rkinanshEp. Swd Bcambci^, found at Vuler. 
{DrMitktjf.) 

, Page 130.—Maaoinf-1, to Wp to lira eotEiim»n dedgoaimn nf tbit* h-nd, Th,- 
mtiMllk rigidity of the >*nrd f however, make* tt manifest that wu have no portrait at 
all Let iIlek carious i^m t but a vi&ur ebb tin- form of a fku r like iho ftritnniiui hclm»-i* 
described by AmEnkui. TIll« gem here engraved is tha ori^Enal^ in the ntitnwuu* copra-* 
tha Ixani h natnralheed and the fcaturea m ftencil Lssto lira lift required lor a jortmit, 
Cabedony. {tforUuiJi s' r ) 

Fflgc 135 + —Ptwiat imuuimliring two gryphoaa, InscritKd "tk-jl of tb-Miirath, 
of Artidatu* 1 CytEmler of tbe Achi&mcniau peHod^ Described at f>. 4t+. {Briu*h 
M - u?n.) 

Fkgc 13fi t —kanss falltu^ fr^to Use akies, in consequenoe of Use dissolution of bis 
wings. In lu* bundi an.‘ sl+u the si?t> und tbe h MIT inventions ol' Iilhe father, L>ix3a[i^ 7 
whose ow’n sjame is pul bcitmv us diajobtoil Klrusean leiters, A A | A L K. ('ulc^l iny 

#earahcm (jpw} 

Page I3tl, NejsUimj Icaiisig open tbe rocks to inake a ibr (he l\ucu& 
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DESCRIPTION OF TffE WOODCUTB IS WM TEXT. 


perariiificd under the figure of a harp** the forepwt «f which is visible emerging from 
the chasm. Inscribed with the relmsgic name of the god, NE6YNQ2. Pcambeiu* in 
sard, ireui YulcL (Durand.) 

Page 144. —Hermes Fsychopampuft, carrying n tcnl to Hades. Etruscan acartthcus. 
(ifertfuj 

/*.—Cwdnius at the Fountain, engaging Use Proton which him slain his OChu- 
p&nions. Etruscan gem, (Btertfu.) 

Ih —Ganymede represented as an emasculated Etru&CaU pinzerna, presenting a rffcAi 
to his lord Scarsbcus in sani (BewjmL J * 

Vh 2 c 145. Etruscan Lticumn, or prirat-kingj habited in a perfectly Assyrian style, 
holding a cadttMua* in the fiidd ore the Raven, m important in Augury, and the Fawn 
of Bnculu llh. G m tllo iu gold. (linrrfrif.) 

Page 181.—Ctkjriot drawn by a Sphinx aitd a Pegasus* met by a Harpy, who 
prraeuEfl a Lotus-flower in the driver. As the Harpy is the emblem of aud 

l^gamis lx came aFicrwranU the regular oonveyan«j of glorified spirits to heaven (ns in 
the Apotheosis of Augustins^, this moat mystical design may be explained as the arrival 
of the happy soul in Elysium, Geld graMto. (Ftali ) 

Png* 132.—The ClaudUn. Family. ClauditLs, with bis niece, Agrippina, fact's his 
(adoptive) fait her Tltariu*, who k occom[Kiuicd by Livuv The liomim csglu in 
the centre turns \m head towards tbs emperor —m ingenious method of 

Indicating the dale of the Work, The anna and corrmoOpne filling up the compositing 
rlegatitly allude to the Rbsrtian, Germanic* and Briikh conquests of both Cumrv 
Cameo, doubte the sixa of the drawing, ( I’fouio*,) 

Fkgo 19S.—Galileans facing his empress, StloDiun. between them is the Ibman 
E$.” le, standing upon the nuptial altar Lutwined with myrtle. The whoat-cflrd 
crowning tbn ]dr tagnify the blessings fspecled from ihcir union. The emperor has 
here, ns teny ctlvo be remarked upon his coins* almost the pmiile of the young Kete r 
^ard. (JPynu».) 

Itigc 109*—MO tildes, for so Visconti iduniiriL-.H this portrait upon nofibeienlly valid 
grounds. Arena thyst (JGfft 

Pago 221.— Warrior wearing a helmet slHijicd into the heiuFof a mm. Pronounced, 
ijii the authority of the Hoiiisd Institute, a |>ortrail of Hannibal. Said. (Dr. ATotf.) 

Pago 222,—The famous 4 ‘ Drunken BtUXbUs,^ of which WinckelTTUinn ohrerm : 
14 This paste repflwaita the intaglio from which it was taken with nil the precision of 
the original, being perfectly well preserved. And I venture to h ly that this Bacchus 
equals in beauty of drawing and correctness of worknuuahfp any oilier figure of antique 
art, l further mnuuk, that front the large dimensions of the piece, th® artist baa bad 
rtftun to exhibit 'with freedom his knoivlcdge and his resources. We behold the 
expression of ail the [arts of she bosly, m> aa to he oct™Jly able to count the muscles 
which are termed the *xJra#ori. Ami yet the minute details into which the engraver 
ban gone T have not seduced him into losing sight of the diameter of his subject. For 
having to represent a god at the age of puberty, with that tender sofincsa and luxurious 
deportment that are IjisdisUnetiv* mark*—sU this is Isere vialhlc, but os it were upon 
the i#ra£jaftil surface of a tranquil rea h mad w here nothing is undnlnfory, except in an 




^EacnirTJoy or the woodcuts in the text. *v 
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imperceptible manner from the aeliou of # n mere Will of'.air* Antigua loate. 
(Jirnlw.) 

Page 237 .—enpid rrcliniug on the ground, with one hntid extended as ii m the out 
of jdaftug with rtjsfnr^oW. inscribed with the name of Phrr^Uu*, usually supposed 
tu designate iht! artist, (the wme actually is found on a Syr «niun nwUWon,) but much 
more probably the owner of the gem. Of this pretty intaglio. Wiitekdrowm Kmnrka 
“Tins is one" of the most valuable Greek engravings known, not only with r<'®|wcMu 
iu drawing and ewentioa, hut nlw its high antiquity; for bmfdoi Hie tvnirr, which i» 
like that In the%irli»t Etruscan engravings, the characters of the artiste name appear 
more ancient iban those upon any other antique in etistenee. T!»e Bkdi hw here 
doubtless tin- same wguifisniion ns the one upon a coin of Syracuse, at the side of the 
head of ft goddess, which, on the strength of this same attribute, I take for a head 
of Venus. To this shell Isas been given the name of • Pupkin,' and ‘Cylhcrvwn.”’ 

Pierres Grmvdes do Staat,' pp 133, 230.) 

Page 248.—Magus performing his devotions before b fire-altar. The other group 
npunnh a regal |wrsouage eoutotaling with two Ilona. Cylinder of Persian date, 
(f.u yard.) 

PUge 253.—Jaw holding in hi* mouth a bull’s head—n Mithraic emblem of the 
solar influence over the earth. Below is seen Scorpio, the guardian Sign of Africa. Ked 
janjicr. (JWAcsS vf Oraftwt .) 

/fi.* -"Saturn riding in his serpenl-cnr: alwvo are shown hit planetary f/mitrs, ihu 
Sims Aquarius nml Capricorn* Said. (Dr. .lull.) 

Jif —-Aquarius pouring forth a stream of water from his urn, typifying the wetness 
of (he season over which tie presides, Antique past*. (0«*trnf.) 

Page 25tL—Phtyxus borne over the waves by Capricamus, instead of his proper 
conveyance, Aries. Cameo, slightly enlarged in tlie drawing. {PeHrUy.) 

l’a-e 23 b,—T he celebrated Medusa uf Sohm, which has been more praised by 
ounneiwt-ure than perhaps ony other gem in existence. It was found in a vineyard on 
the Monte Celio, in the 17th century, mounted in a regular Cinque-cento setting, wills 
a loop behind for (he ribbon serving to foalen it on the hat The on graving may ho of 
the Greek aqlsoul, althtmqff the type difftre fflsent lolly front #11 other antique conception* 
*of the subject, but tbs inscription is indisputably modern, as the form of the A shows. 

(.hlndoii v. (Ilittem.) 

Page883—Tiger and Kngic alsont to sel» ft Rabbit, which Mima towards them 
with forepiwa, as though lieggiug for ruercy. “Alliance of the strong 

against the weak." according lo Vtawffa way of interpreting these fauefee, Sard, 
(JiMb.) 

/£.—Hone in a cor drawn by a pair of Am*. Perbapa allusive lo the iutiri» of 
some famous Auriga of the linns, and of Ids borer*. Sard. 

lb .—Dolphin carry ing a trident, as tl il> minister of Neptnnc, 3nrd. (ffei ti.) 

[Vise 2fit,_Ptolemy Fhiludjolphua and And™*. His helmet U adorned with the 

Agalbadaunon serpent, in compliment to hi* auspicious mb. Ilia eotwod, for the 
same reason, wpoin I lie wheat-ear wreath of Ceres. Camro, drawn to half the actual 
lift?, {Vienna.) 
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* 

IV-,« MS!.—Tl •• Unwins $llcun». # A aniisk uVtfii b fe<ht Urn-. Ciiimv. 
(Dr. Suit,) 

p 8W 30*.—Augustus; hid l«mt plnM.I ups a vfinBtmbu'-l'iu, («»■"« 

[4 M *U1i Tjirioui fruita, in tin chattel*! of flotilla Hvcutii*. (#^^0 * 

I’.igp 310,—Polybymnl*. Mums of History, mud Terpdehoco, of the Choru*, *ttrwnmled 
with Liiimks of Tiiriauft chnnuttuTV, ruhtartinii in fp'iil of # #*jiuteiiful column. Jlli^ 
ixrh|’w&>) t:x|m. , »dts tho cngiual object of Tragedy—"lb &>EnintiiiunUiuu of dc|fltrtiii 

hiinwu. Usiikh.'. (fwm«Cut,) 

!>io 3U.—Indo-Btyihic (Tnrtw) kinu, to "dionj 4 J*Mnb .1 toqurt, 

m imtinKHO of ftllca,i*Twe, A run' and irtt*rating type, an belDngbj to the *» no<l of 

■ lie ..• til® Saci* ill Ifcu-iria. 'IV gm, a gn»tii»h ciUimkdiy, t«innudy 

firotubcrsut and holkiwiJ at tiw IwcU. ha£ it wrutll i*rfo™tlcm ot each end, to admit a 
Miroftd fur fftatufMlig it to the div*ft. 

Ik— Si™, bidding Forth in hi* fwr htwtrU Hyrobola of his power i& god oF 
1 1 *:^11 1 ¥ viz,, Uit wific-f, thu tridf ut* tlnu r fo*j{prr f eitnl iho rwmal, or mx^' T used by ah 
,kvut^ th* Thng% in finingling their victim?, Hu *1*? di*]tay* ccn-ipicnmidy (tiul 
abown in The out) Tii:+ most. cLftmcleristiir symbol, tbit of tha god ot Cbnngfi and 
Itoiv^tioa. He \* enthroned u^nn i > is n^mkr mhan t or attribute, lh& coitdttftL liuLL 
Thin type U of tho highest raluc, aa being a very early cifttuple ed a J'mwijn* 
niinscalntim of ibk iliHty. fur the exeentim or tlw engraving w that of the Uat 
^nr Pi Ti k n i!]Mjch + find oon*«|neJatly cannot lw pluri Inter tbiui Like end of dtu fourth 
comnry, Dccpty cut iti a beautiful hrewtikh-ydfcw adwdony of great luaLr^ dlghtly 
npetennut. Both tbese gem*, lately discovered in the Punjab, have been wmtuutueated 
to mu while these fheete were in I be pmtfu (P^rw,) 

Ptag* 3UH— Persian hunter cuetiu^ n munil javelin at a *ti& tlmriy Winded by 
hm fir^r, EngTKYimg probably ot Aduem«ftlim dati% wt-ll drtwii, anil cuxkM» far giving 
1 he oci^tiiirie, which h that of Use Knrda of this day. Cilcdcmy AcanileokL { &u/cc. j 
Pajtt m— Hciuuk^ Blbu, iuschled Adtuon” formerly aupfceed the name of 
it* ougmvotr, Tha Ll gt^ibitorlal Qai^uleuce HP (t-» log Cicero** pbmae) wWch dietin^iibei 
ml* figure from the fireciAn typo of the dtiiu^w^ dt-kuonsira^a it la iliu penormuKe 
ul' a huLELun mr^icr, hot one of the k*-st of hii ichociiL or J/at^ertuj^) 

Fnj.e 3H2-— Ynjuthfut Efttra and u BnrchftHi^ inclining tijion ft IfoaPe nitiJEi, iprtiid hf 
1 1h»- &hibj[i? of ii treti-g under the an^piot-.n of Cugmb A uubjeen which tho C'invjnu-ixnty 
ongrftvens worn extremely fond of ropMuiaiig, wiii* varialinna in dtiLalL Thu 

\mmn% aimeov however, i* uti ndmimbly Imihliid fpocStneh ul s early iloirum mtjrk. 
[Imrfpy.) 

Fa^c ft28L—line fatnl rmz given by EU&uWrh t** F-shojc, Now in the jKttKamou «uf 
F^jnl John Thynno, to whom it IkftH cHuoeiiJuil through the female lui^ Oam^i in a 
fine &\rdony 9E- 

Pftgt! %]£\—Vutcaik m making the widiujj-ring fur Cupid nikd Psyche, who, 

itending at each side of him, with npUfod \mid-% nn- pronouncing ihn tmidhd vow, 
U jjealii ihe rnyrlle i-r Vi nilR ^ainl. (fir, N^t) 

l 1 ^- —t^iAtiot«r, }#iuxnt on tuftd, driting a bUju of winged hnm-s, Ktruseon 

in ^dd. ( y-.\ Vitii'(dm T) 
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Fagu 351 + -i—Prsjmeth<?uft moddllug the l»gdy of 1n§ lilun, At side *tand ihu 
/jprto null Urn nun, indicating the bmta creation, fr^m wfakb Sic had extracted tint 
fiUVEra.1 '(luililicti, f parti™ Ism urjdiquo defiaotem* Mceaflary for the uivntnl ecnitittttk*ft 
V his hfcndiw.-irk . KrtnL (IfewrAy.) 

* FflLgfc 36L—Thu Etruscan Venus, fttrnpi, seated on the nuptial alter, and holding 
* forth a by the ti|tf of the wings, Da her Eap i* ili« ditftnfT, SoM j?ohl ring. 
(ftrilniA ^NKuni.) 

Pago 868.—Sphiii* seated, raking a nockkoo out of a casket: at tier side stead* a 
vsse T to flhnw alto is at her ttlkA A filling signet for wfiiu Luk or Qlyixm of «tkL. 
Drawn and gimcukd in uw most exquisite stylo of <J fcttrk art. Sflnlulm. (Iftrte*) 

Tags 8^—to, with lolus-flowcr on her brow, aunt hiding a aoeptre^ her tm*l 
dullied iu a» idinCHt transparent robe with ticeves, '1*he faca having nothing of tiio 
Egyptian typo, it must he iufbrod that this very eto#uiL work preserve.* lo us the 
portrait of sumo prfoocss uf the house of Ptolemy, ddhtnl under the f> im of her |ufum 
gcdjL^ Black and white onyx. (i/mVAoit/.) 

Pa^: 372. — Two Pendim, or l’jirthbm, bu,liters ; one Icrung fly an um-w at a lion, the 
other ipaaritig a toor. Their costume in llmE of the hom'uiflJi already noticed. Lug* 
dMuj iscarabooid. ( 

Pa^c 376.—Nemesis 3 tending with lier hand placed cm a wheel, fret upon the tnji of a 
column, and which Cupid, on the other side, is causing to revoke, hy means of a rope 
[Km.dng over its CLrcumfrrcTice. A curious tilufrlration 0 f the poetic KicniltA drawn In mm 
the of the magic frecAiv (p, 376), Antique paste. (/Vrnn.) 

385.—The Grecian TWatf, «r body anneur, jiu engraving of much interc&t, 
fnirn its so distinctly exhihULiig lIic defences for thin throat sod ahcmlde?& Tho gem 
waj probably tho eignol of some noted armourer,like llitu “old lieJLtcu "who made i!io 
holmetr with ncdt-piece worn hy Akioodar at the battle of (^FVo™ a 

Pago 336 *—king, sgt with n jasjtcr Ateniaa-gcm, found in the e fttn oi 

SoJTrid, Bkhop of Chtehefter, dee, 1166. A very eo&vteidng icetimony to the vahifi 
attached to talurnonti in ihe M i-ldle 

Pago 363.—Mures,-ebe]i i yietditu; tiw famne^ Tyrian purple: its %mrti ehnwv the 
aptness of Pliny's dcwripftorip "dovalnni iicuEct^' 1 "iteddcd all over with spiki*.'* 
Ilia ty|N b excln^lflctt my tejuark about jw</e«HJwaJ sI^cIb^ fur it amid only have tarn 
chosen hy a dyer of purple for foia scab {AWm n en*h) 

Digg 3SH>— Seal of St. Sbrvatittf {dec. A,l».) r cngravitl On both Hilt# of A 
■r.rccn jaspur, vf the *]?ju of the drawing. Prom time iunmecnorfal it ha« Ut-n prompt I 
in M^triclu Caihcdnilp attached Eoa pchtteble altar of |nirphyry, atinbuted E«j the loitua 
suml* It in, however, uvidcntly a Dy&aaHuu wiirk, (or im imitai iofc Ioeir 

^.atermr to tho period of the ipQBtlti of the Nrsherhuidg. The Imp lid rirtlliLl the 
W JlitCLukd for Dm charm, >kipu <l*f rVjfai 1 , of which oEhcr examples urv *ii"V, i Jp 

‘Hun riairul the portrait may be the oontimiation of tk nmo ^iclS, hut so hhindomi ri- 
in In. 1 mtlwyH yHlj* The letters nt the siile t however^ caei only Ptand for O AD (o<). 

I'a^c Iturul Siii Ti fica ; a wt*mm holding n dml] rd fmitrt, and il prirffrintlirtfl 

hir hbaiion, stands Itctore a bLuKing alter and nttpra Iht tows, iJ vote mmcujmt/' 
fa lIhiIoii v> £ kpli.) 
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597,—Privy Signet of Charles k c*f France* th-acribed nt p„ 

IVip Sffll—Standard of the Sasaaoian tnoMtthy: avwy frequent device* Altnandiu^ 

( Rfo ij.) # 

Prt^s 400.—Portrait of a man* with feature* of ft type very hit TemnYed Horn th&^ 
Greek, bat hiving much analogy lo those of tlic Fontio kings, on their medok. U may 
possibly be the “ likemesa by hiiusdr of tho very Bsaramoi whose signature it eihibitit. 
The very exceptional character of both bead nrnl stylo in thia admirable intaglio has 
catLi^l its antiquity to be doubted; yet it La apparent upon careful th*t N 

teohnicai execution is identical with tliftt of this by ilia smne %rtbU which ha* 
always been accepted ns Indisputably genuine^ Identical niso are its /o™ t and, yet 
uhjed remarkably* tta nuiteWaJ—a Fiarabtxnd of carious agate, having a yellow sank 
ground clouded with opaque m l t a material m unusual in Greek remains* that no forger 
would have dared to select it for flic vehicle of imposture* Discovered a few yesra ago 
In so-oio mica at iho foot nl' llymuttus, and ewuimmfcuied to me by Sts present jioK« 5 «jr, 
Admiral Suterindea, 

Page 400 r —Sphinx scratch eng hur ear withher hiM-paw: an action shown hy the 
artht out of tin? Arch ale love for the ftqireseLitatiou of condrabod attitudes, of which tho 
present engraving is a wonderfully encrauM specimen, The signm nro tt Qf Thamyms * 
in tha tie Id, if not a modem interpolation, tun only refer te the owner r Sand scorahctSs, 

{ riatnnp as r/ftutaip Gji* r/.aj-r Ij cm M fo <iU appearance antique, in Iha Mamt 

C&bimL) 

Pago 407,—The Flying Stork of Deiamenofu Described at p. 400. 

Pngi- 41L—Ju|»llcr Olympus, Homan cameo in a Gothic ret ting* in virtue of the 
Ewjfe H .t hi a feut. the g*al a >u tinned t*> be roVmd through tbs Middle Age* ns St. John 
the Evangelist, ai*rl in that diameter was* as a most precious relit , {mi hy Charles Y, of 
Franco to tho Sacristy of the Ste. ChnfttLkt according tn tho tateripthm iq*m ilm tablet 
utxkrueatb. 

Page 412.—d Uliti. A £■> d exam pb- of JohlUtn Pichleris miun>«r« Cm-ndian. ( Lice.) 

/A.—Fallaa, copied from the had on the coins of Thurtuu. The old spirit has been 
truly caught by I Leg*, whw slgtuittire it so bwiratly ojapky*. Aquamarine. ( Formerly 
Lj ty Qrim\} * 

Page 444.—IMihin, TridSnt, and ttarnucopin < united emblems of maritim? 
OWmnCTts, naval supremacy. and good krlutic—tho apprepriftte signet of womo Greek 
inulcr f 4 old, Should the brighl days of t^nl Maryborough ever return, ami our 
Master of the Mint be, for a j-eouud time, n num of hmie t this ckgont and exprefflive 
device will rccoqntrtciill U^i'iL' to him, when ^eo t aa above ukl ollLL'm fitted fnr Um 
reverau of eome pices In the English coinage. Ch l cakn y. (halt.) 

Page 445.—Bellerophort watering Pegosna at the fountain Hlppoctaicv The iuscn]j“ 

II , u U a blunders! fittr mpt ;ii a aicpf*.^! artiste Nigruiture, CtdCTPATOY. This 

njunfk servm lo H-xhilnt iheestmmo diver^cnco of tho modem from thu ftiLii^ue ta^te 
in tho ireiittna:it of silby'Ck fnr gems It pmbably sm n work of Kattoria, Sard. 

Psgu 452,—^flpulcbral Cm, of nnuuunily gmceful form, odonied with a funarnf 
filk't, infufai [Efim a coi?l.) 
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I'&'ga 4i>&—Combat between a II both emit Wild Benr of prodigious rise* Tho 
inscription wimncnKimtH]* the hero as M Gnu minus (dog) of Anicdm* titmmnu* to :i 
inuuntain iu CamjiOliia, and sound* Lik-r tlitf nnrm 1 rtf «>ch* t\)tine£k\l with ibu 

* a|surbi if rhe limphltliwltro. Both DftEQffl haves .1 qkanalogy bL their derivation So the 

* hound of £te 2 fer s whoso death hi r<!E=at<i.L with a similar monster has been 
ch^llily sung by iLkit Lai Bloodstone, (St. A ifpian .) 

Page 4a5.—$ea-horso careering <wer the waves. A pretty Greek intaglio. Saul. 
(AmAt.) 

Page 4fdl— i reek warrior* busily tngsqpd witlbuimmcr ami punch (jmrtuln^ cvdttm) 
m eluiai tig the toreutic deeomtlutrt of a suit of bddj armoury set. upon the ground before 
hiiEi. The evident finning of the luctit easing well fHuMrati.-* the outire of 
irvflAb applied to lIsin. kind of defence, Ftobably tin? signet of au iirmmnuy lib? ihr. omi 
already i\ noted. Gtktidony. (/rfuAr,) 

Poga 401.—Tritoflesa advancing to the attack, hrundbdiing a trident j a nib quo 
dcttgtL Calcedony. (A«A«u) 

l p age W±— WaMX'Eeiap inscribed in the laid with the uiiiuu of Diureuridee, tU very 
mi ante lettering (not ahowu In cut). Amethyst. (/Wi r ) 

Pagq 4T0 l-—A lexander* a CiiupiQ-cenLo work, in an unusually am! splritad 
manner engraved on the rrutrae of ah antique inlrti’Lio of Apollo and VTiiufl. Lapto- 
Sn&uli. (Prtivn,) 

Pago 4T1 + —Tide Pythia mam], immersed in deep thought, in front of the Delphic 
qVipodL Antique pule,, frmi ft lu«4 original, of mart delknte Grak workrtuuidiip p fint 
puhliahrdf with dtw oamMndatkm of Lm ttiurU* by Wirokirliaann in hi* 4 Moirimenii 
Imdiri/ Now at Ik-rliti p hut another freni the same mould,, imiE equally antique, 
19 in the possewunu of Mr. 

Pa;e 4SA—Jupiter descending amidst a shower of thimdcdultA upon ihu dying 
getnebv All example of ill I the peculiar feature* of the ArcLuc Greek mourn :i\ 
Antique said. ( Berlin.) 
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1NTHG DIT (JT LON. 

“ Ik the gems tbit haye been worn by any civil!zed people, we possess 
m epitome of that people's arts*, their religion, ant! their civilisation, in 
ji form at once the most portable, the moat indestructible, anil the moat 
genuine. 11 The recommendations of the study, Lo facilitate which is the 
object of this treatise* cannot be more correctly, more tersely, nor more 
forcibly hi] mined up than in these words which 1 hate quoted from a 
recent and moat abb writer upon the same subject/ I shall therefore 
„ # «wk for no better definition. But briefly to parts these several consi- 
derations in review, that of art is admirably illustrated by the impres¬ 
sion which the urateat of German critics has noted as being the fore¬ 
most to force itself upon his mind when for the first time a cabinet of 
antique genie was opened to his inspection.f “At the very outset I 
discovered the most charming subjects in the competitions which 
sprung to meet the eye from out of these precious mimjitmv represeil¬ 
lations. AYlwt is more, none could deny that copies of great, important* 

* ‘ Edinburgh R*vjpw/ Ormbcr, 1000, p. 628, 

t That of 11 emsT-erl] nij^ then in the prawBion of the Piioom Galjtarin p At whom 
houj* Ooethfl WAi slaying m tlir that. 
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antique works, for ever lust to an, h%ve her® been preserved likoeo many 
jewels, within these narrow limits. Hardly any branch of art wanted 
its representative here, in scarcely any class of subjects was a deficiency 
to be observed amongst them. Their vigorous, ivy-crowned Hercules 
could not conceal his colossal origin; the stern Medusa's Head ; the 
Bacchus, formerly preserved in the Modicean cabinet; the graceful 
Sacrifices; the Bacchic Festivals; and besides all theaf; the most 
interesting portraits of known and unknown personages, all commanded 
our admiration during oft-repeated examination ...... I for my 

part could only appreciate tho poetic si do of the engravings, the 
subject itself, tho composition, tlio execution; and pass judgment upon, 
and admire these points alone: my friends, on the other hand, wore 
accustomed to bring forward totally different considerations upon the 
same topic, her in fact the amateur, who after procuring treasures of 
the kind, shall be ambitions to raise his acquisitions to tho rank of 
a respectable cabinet, must, for his own security in the pursuit, not 
remain satisfied with the mere ability to appreciate the spirit, and the 
meaning of these precious works of art, and to tterivo pleasure from 
them, he must also call enetrijmc proofs to his assistance—a thing that 
must be excessively difficult for any one who is not himself a practical 

artist in that department.Wo found onrselves justified on 

intrinsic grounds of art in pronouncing, if not all, yet by for the 
largest number of these intagli to he gen nine antique monuments of 
art; and indeed several were noticed amongst them worthy to bo 
reckoned in the list of the must remarkable works of the kind. Some 
were conspicuous from the dreamstance of being absolutely identical 
with the casta of other celebrated gems. Several more we remarked 
where the design corresponded with that of other well-known intagli; 
but which, and for that very reason, too, might still be accounted 
genuine. In extensive collections, repetitions of the some subject 
frequently occur; and wo should he very niueh mistaken in pronouncing 
one of them to ho the original, and tho rest no better than modem 
copies, tn such a ease we ought to keep in mind the noble artistic 
honesty of the ancients, which thought it could never repeat too often 
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JNTllOmjCTION. 3 * 

thet treatment of u subject that luwl once Wn successfully carried out. 

The artists of those times considered themselves (lh original enough 

* when^they felt themselves possessed of sufficient power and dexterity to 

* grasp the original thought of another, and to reproduce it again after 
* their own version." 

Even a cursory inspection of any large gem cabinet will oblige the 
man Of tast^and learning to acquiesce in the justice of these conclusions 
of Goethe's. It is evident from tho first, and the evidence continually 
guins new strength from study, that these tiny, yet indestructible, 
monuments havo brought down to us accurate representations o/ttff the 
celebrated masterpieces of ancient art of which descriptions remain; 
nay more, of innumerable others whose very fume has perished with 
themselves for want of enduring record. I have, on a previous occasion,* 
collected numerous examples which strikingly manifest how that these, 
the sole unchangeable vehicles of ancient genius, have preserved to us 
the reflex of much of the departed glory of sculpture, and all of painting, 
of the times whence they liavc descended to our own; how the tradi¬ 
tionary fume of Theodores, t’nnachus, Lysippus, Eutychiadcs, and again 
of Parrhasius, Athenian, Pompbilus, Apelles, is confirmed by no 
surviving evidence save what is to he derived from them. Again, if wo 
consider the intrinsic merits of antique gems regarded in the view of 
art, wo have in them the emanations ever fresh and nnfaded of the 
feelings and tho teste of those ages when the iovo of tho Beautiful was 

* t,ie I-prevailing an* almost sole religion, And flourished unfettered by 
’ tradition, prejudice, and conventional rules; whilst from the universal 

demand, during those same ages, for engraved gems, whether for signets 
or for personal ornaments, artists of the highest ability did not disdain 
the narrow field of the pretty stone ns the arena for the exertion of their 
powers. The unparalleled vigour and perfection of many of these 
performances arc a sufficient proof that they proceeded directly from 
the muster hand, and were not mere slavish copies by a mechanic, after 
designs created by the genius of another. Besides this moral proof, we 
have tho express testimony of Pliny (xxxv. 45) that such a dislin- 
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gnished modeller and statuary as Paeitelea also employed himself in the 
charing of plate and engraving upon gem s* It him been very justly 
observed by the author of 1 Thoughts upon Antique Oomeus t and * 
Intaglios/ <+ that although the wort on gems T whether in relief or sunk, f 
l>e confined to it very narrow apace, and though by reason of its necessary 
minuteness it make not the direct, immediate, and powerful impression 
upon the imagination and affections which is felt wheg we behold 
figures of life, or above life-size in high or low relief, or when given to 
the eye on pedestals as statues; still it remains an unquestionable fact 
that in all that relates to anatomical in ith, expressiveness of attitude 
and aspect, gracefulness of drapery, and every other detail and accom¬ 
paniment of fine workmanship, the Greek, Sicilian, and Eomun glyptic 
artists were eminently distinguished, and especially in that simplicity 
of contour, and composition, and masterly tirdanmne# that have ever 
made the study of antique gems so serviceable for the settlement of the 
principles, and the improvement of the practice, of pain ting and 
sculpture. Hence the lovers of the fine arts, and especially artists 
themselves., may discover the importance of the study of the antique in 
this particular branch of workmanship. ‘ For herein; says Muriatic* 

* knowledge is brought under the direction of a noble and lovely 
simplicity, which sufibis nothing to he brought before the eye but what 
is required for the elevation of our ideas.’ And to the mnw effect is 
the remark of Gori: 1 "What is there more pleasant than the contem¬ 
plation of the works of the artists of antiquity, nfcd to behold shut up, * 
as it were, within the narrow compass of a small, it may be a very small 
gem, all the majesty of a vast design and a most elaborate performance ? 
The art of cutting figures upon these minute stones was m much 

* Fiunleles, craft of the latent light* of Ualknic art, wim a tint ire nf Magna Gratia, 
and a mftUmpomy of Yuro's* who highly kadi hm Lakmti riasttcai (meddling 
in clay) mutraai c.'ijktauKi H #£fltnutm scalptarshins dml, cum e*sct it* omnibiu 
his mmmitfi* nihil unqunm feril Suteqaftm tinxit.'" His bort work was aij ivory Jupiter, 
Btaiuliag ia the temple of Hctdliu. His a. 1 *! for aturljinp from nature ihs.jp nr-nrlv 
co ki him hia life?, for while milking a riwwing at the docks from a lion ia n caravan of 
wild hcaiLfi jimt siTLYfid from Afrira* a jMthcr broke 1 mstt frotn unother csgii, to ihc 
no mm II peril of this M moat pninstaking artiEt,* lh also onmjv^ed a cfllnJc^ne* tn flvo 
rnlumcii, of *11 iho chtff Wort* of uri thou in OXfototioi;. (mvi. 4. 12.) 
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admired by the ancients m that other sort of laborious still which 
produced full-sized statues out of bronze or nmtble< It may oven be 
id JL hut gems in their eyes were of greater value by reason of the 
extreme smallness of the stom. i s* and a hardness that defied the steel 
tool, mid submitted to nothing but the power of the diamond*’ 

“In short, it nifty be safely affirmed that the gera engraver* of the 
Alexandria ^ and August am ages were, in nil that concerns excellence of 
design and composition. (that is, in nil those purtsund principles of their 
art that admit of comparison)* rivals of tlio most famous workers in 
marble and in bronze, however large the dimensions of lheir works* or 
perfect the finish of their workmanship. These wonderful artists 
contrived to inclose within the narrowness of a little agate-stone ail I 
the complicated details of an event in history or of a table in mythology, 
and to make them stand forth in beautiful relief a* a cameo, or to sink 
down as beautifully into depths ais an intaglio, with idl that truth of 
design and power of expression which characterize the excellence of the 
largest works of the most cons animate iuosfcera. Great indeed must 
have been bis taste and talent, his power and patience, who could make 
a Hinatl-sized onys or cornelian bear on its surface, or within its 
substance, all those realities of place* person* or things which belong to 
historical events or fabulous traditions* It is Benecu T & observation 
(suggested probably by the sight of some production of the gein 
engraver"* skill), 'that lo incloae a whole within a small space is the 
work of a great artkA.* The remark of Sir Joshua Bojnokk may also 
be cited upon this point, as to the Importance of ranking this whole 
congruous and consistent* ' Excellence* 1 says ho, ' in every part and in 
every province of our art t from the highest style of history down to the 
resemblance of still life, will depend upon this power of extending the 
attention at once to the whole, and to Its parts, without which the 
greatest diligence is in vain." The gem artists of antiquity* besides their 
other claims to our admiral ion, had regard to uniformity of design* to 
congruily and conelafency throughout the entire work ; they took care 
kind all iln parts w ere well fitted and compactly distributed and disposed, 
and that also iu all their fulness and effocb' 
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ft ANTIQUE OEMS AND MINOS. 

On the revival of learning antique gems were amongst the first 
re lira of better times to claim the attention of men of taste, both 
from their intrinsic beauty* anti the value of the art enshrined * 1 

within them* aa well as by the vast service they lout towards the * 
furtherance of the studies now so zealously pursued. Hence amongst 
the other measures taken by Lorenzo dei Medici for fostering the 
infant arts of design, besides accumulating an immens^ cabinet of 
the most important gems, gathered from all quarters whither the 
extensive mercantile relations of his family reached, he drew to 
Florence* us Vasari informs us, many “masters from foreign coun¬ 
tries," to execute new works for him in emulation of the ancient* and 
At the same time to found a national school of art in his own capital. 

The largo number of magnificent gems, inscribed with lavh . ked, still 
remaining in the Galleria of Florence* notwithstanding the dispersion 
of a far larger portion over every cabinet of Europe, in consequence 
of the subsequent vicissitudes of his family, attests to our times, tho 
eagerness with which he sought after these mirrors of ancient feeling, 
and the importance he attached to their possession. They were in 
truth, at that period* only just emerging out of barbarism, before many 
statues or bas-reliefs had been brought to light* the sole means of 
obtaining satisfactory and perfect examples of what Greece and Romo 
hud achieved in the way of creative art. And in no other department 
was this prince so success fill in raising up a school of artists as in this 
particular one, for the tarlitsi Italian caniei npprc#eh ho close!v to the 
Roman, both in spirit and in workmanship, that to distinguish one from * 
the other often lmffloa the most extended experience, and leaves tho 
real date of the piece a matter of dispute and uncertainty, Bui, fifteen 
centuries before the age of the tasteful Florentine, his illustrious pro¬ 
totype, MfcccuiLs, had regarded this same walk of art with peculiar 
favour, and has left enduring evidence of his predilection for it, not 
only in tbs numerous gem-portraits of himself (a testimony to hia wide 
patronage of their authors), but even in the scanty fragments of his 
writings that have escaped the universal wreck of the lighter Roman 
literature. For, to make n general observation* it will be found that 
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the more extensive the knowledge of the true critic in the other lines 
of creative art, the more readily will ho appreciate this one in particu¬ 
lar ; t a truth which in singularly illustrated by the reflect ions of Goethe, 
already quoted, when this, to him entirely new field of thought, lira! 
opened upon his view. For noun hut smatterers in art ever estimate 
the value of a work by the rnlo of its dimensions, aa did tho Gothic 
architects, jvho fancied their work reached nearer to perfection the 
higher it was carried up into thij clouds. The man of true taste looks 
merely to the mini displayed in a performance* not at the extent of 
matter which it may have animated* The feeling which induces the pre¬ 
tender to taste to disparage tho genius embodied within tho narrow 
circle of the gem, is tho same in nature with what has prompted all 
races, both at tho dawn and in the decline of their culture, to erect 
monuments that aim at producing effect by their magnitude alone. 
Pll ei sanies remarks satirically “ that only Romans and Rhodians pride 
themselves on their Colossi,” whilst the masterpieces of the other 
Greeks rarely exceeded the life size. And thus Cellini, piqued by a 
remark of Michael Angelo's, made on the eight of a small medallion* 
from his hand, “that a man might very well be successful in such trifles* 
and yet be incompetent to produce anything of merit on a large scale,” 
in order to demonstrate the injustice of this dictum, immediately mt to 
work at marble and bronze, and when the opportunity presented itself 
achieved his noble Persons, which most judges now agree in pronouncing 
superior to anythyig left us by his overweening critic. Yet even 
Michael Angelo did not refuse to admit excellence in the glyptic art r m 
appears from ltis astonishment and admiration at the sight of n head of 
Minerva in topaz, obtained by Cellini from the diggers in tho vineyards 
about Rome in 1324; from bis supplying Gio, del Castel Bolognese 
with designs for hie two ehef-d'cenvros, the Tityiia f and the Phaethon ; 
and the value he set upon his own signet* tho so celebrated work of his 
friend Pier Maria da Pe^cin, Wo may justly apply to gem, what the 
beat art-critic of our clay says of the cognate art, wood-engraving 
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u Thaw (Bewick's cuts) onmot be loo carefully studied : they have n 
directness in reaching their point,* a breadth and largeness in style, 
exactly analogous to the qualities of Velasquez, So little are perfection , i 

and greatness in art dependent on size or material.” (Palgrave, ' 

1 Handbook of the Fine Art Exhibition, Ac,, 1862.' p. 126,) To sum up 
this part of the subject, nothing can be more just than the conclusion 
of Goethe when introducing his notice of Heinsterhqis ajid hia gome 
ho says: ll This estimable man had f heea Jed indefutignbly to pursue 
both the moral as regards the soul, and the UuUfxd as regards the 
senses; uud this, with a sagacious acuteness peculiar to himself. If a 
person is to Ik> thoroughly imbued with the former, then ought he 
always to bo surrounded by the hitter element. Hence for a private 
individual, who cannot afford the expense of large galleries, but who 
nevertheless is unable to dispense with his accustomed enjoyment of 
art, even when on a journey—for such a person a cabinet of engraved 
gems becomes in the highest degree desirable; he is everywhere accom¬ 
panied by the most pleasure-giving of all things, one that is precious 
and instructive without living cumbersome, and at the same time bo 
enjoys without interruption the most noble of all his possessions." The 
relation homo by the glyptic to the other branches of ancient art has 
been pointed out by Creuzcr with much sagacity: his opinion upon the 
subject, «a that of the acutost sm well as the most universally experi¬ 
enced of all recent German srchicologists will well repay the trouble of 
perusal. “A great proficient in tin Oriental laagnsiges* has lately 
discovered the etymology of the much disputed word meo t in the ‘ 

Arabic foryW or Uxtom. It would perhaps l* fln admissible view to 
regard the entire treasure of gems and camei as one vast flower-garden, 
or as an assemblage of the finest flowers, as varied in form as in colour^ 
which the creative hand of the artist of antiquity has bequeathed to us 
in precious atone, like a never-fading plantation made for the pleasure 
and instruction of susceptible minds down to the latest generations. At 
all events, the comparison of the Eymml &« 9 of antiquity that have 
come down to oax times, is truly applicable to the ‘ Anthologies ? of 

* Yuli HnuiiiiiT, 
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smaller poems which w® pgteess in both the undent classical languages, 
more especially in the Greek. The gems engraved hy the Grecian 

* glyp^jp artists hear the same relation to the great productions of 

* ancient art, to the statues, busts, reliefs, and similar works of conspi¬ 
cuous magnitude, ns do the poems of the Greek Anthology to the grand 
creations of the Hellenic epos lyric and dramatic poetry. But hero 
one importing difference enters into the consideration, that whereas the 
Greek spirit in poetry soon became too much exhausted to ho able to 
continue its workings in the same form with any success, at that very 
time the same spirit, still surviving in the plastic arts, was strong 
enough to produce things that from their form mid magnitude can 
fearlessly take their place by the side of those of the greatest musters 
belonging to the epoch of Grecian independence. To become acquainted, 
however, with the wonderful fecundity of the infinitely varied Hellenic 
genius, it comes to the same thing, whether we contemplate thin multi, 
tilde of the smaller productions of its glyptic art, or road the thousands 
of Greek poems that lie open to us in the Anthology. A well-stocked 
cabinet of gems will make nearly the sumo impression upon our minds 
as does the richness of that collection of poems. The one, equally with 
the other, surrounds us with a vast panorama painted by the creative 
fancy of that genial nice, as happy in its production of Form ns of 
Poesy; and (tilers to us in gems and camel, like its idyls and epigrams, 
a garland of flowers, which in their infinite variety, with respect to 
choice, taste, and feeling, can leave no educate,] mind ^r^sn^iHlied. ,, 

The bearing of our subject upon the urt of antiquity having now 
been sufficiently discussed, it only remains briefly to illustrate its 
connexion with the other heads indicated at our starting point—the 
eivilitaiion and rdiffim. To the nrchmologist, or inquirer into the 
public and domestic life of the ancient world, engraved gems are invn I li¬ 
able authorities, supplying, as they do, the most authentic Mormatiun 
that could be desired upon the forms and construction of innumerable 
articles belonging to war, navigation, religious rites, festivals, the games 
of the eirciiH and arena, ortho stage, with its masks, costumes, mother 
requisites of scenic use. Let any one, though unversed in this special 
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branch of antique art, only cast his eye over a good collection of casts 
from gems, anti he, if a classical scholar, will immediately be surprised 
and delighted at the light suddenly thrown upon ranch of his riding* 
by the faithful pictures of ancient life that will there burnt upon his * 
Yiew. There will be behold the various pieces of the Greek and 
Etruscan panoply carefully made out in their minutest details; the 
chief implements of the sailor and of the hushmidm^ perpetually 
occur; whilst the elegant forms of Corinthian vases, upon which the 
glyptic artist 90 often has lavished his deepest skill, are all that remains 
tu tell of the grand chasings of Thericlca, Mentor, and Boethus; and 
again, the various exercises, scenes, and games of the pahestr*, the 
theatre, and tlie hippodrome, will be found abundantly restored to 
existence in the most instructive ways. To quote but a couple 
of instances out of the long list my own experience supplies; that 
curious invention, the hydrtmlis, and the mode of working it; the 
fkijjsydrtf, also, of which no accurate notion can be extracted from the 
long technical descriptions left by Vitruvius, are both of them dearly 
exhibited upon a small sard, recently scoured at the Hertz sale for the 
British Museum, nnd on an agate in my own possession. Again, 
regarding theso gem-pictures els exponents of religions ideas, and of 
mythology iu its widest sense, we shall discover how many obscure 
notices that ancient writers have loft on tlit'Se heads are eked out nnd 
rendered intelligible by theso most incontrovertible memorials of tho 
creels and ideas to which they refer. They n»e our chief and best 
authorities upon the nature of the worship that flourished iu pre¬ 
historic times in Ghildssa and Assyria; or again amongst those 
interesting and problematical races whose histories have perished, thn 
Phoenicians and their close allien tho Etruscans. Of the last-named 
race, the education in religion is only to bo found written in the 
records of their gems and engravings in metal. In the same wav tho 
new creeds that sprung up and flourished bo rankly under the Homan 
Empire, like the Mithraic and the varied forms of Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, cannot he properly studied unless by tho light of gems 
the genuine fruit of their doctrines ; for tho only written documents 
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ctittearmng these game creeds must* be received with much distrust na 
proceeding from ill-informed or bos tile composers As for the mystic 

* worship of Mithras, scarcely any other source exists whence an 

* accurate idea of its nature can be gathered, except from the talismans 
which it has left to as in such profusion; so carefully have all the 
larger objects of adoration raised by its votaries been defaced or 
utterly destroyed by its over throwers. 

With the religion of early antiquity its hitfory is closely united, and 
here too, gems, from their very commencement, present themselves as a 
substitute for other records. If the reading of their cuneiform legends 
can be depended upon, the cylinders thereby declared the signet* of 
Kings Crnfcb and Tiglflth~Pileser I. carry up the foundation of the 
Babylonian and Ninovite empires to twenty and to twelve centuries 
before the Christian era, an antiquity hitherto supposed fabulous in 
the traditions of any nation. The much disputed ehronologv of 
Egyptian annals lias already been to some extent settled by the 
evidence of the innumerable ant rube i and tablets stamped with the 
names and titles of their kings; and much more may he expected aa 
the system of hieroglyphical interpretation advances, and is applied 
to their examination. It may be hoped tins immensLo store of materials 
will then do os much for the dynasties of Egypt as coins have dour 
for the history of the fireek, Roman, and HassaiLiun empires. As 
it is more than probable that the scarabe! were the earliest repre¬ 
sentatives of value if! the country to which their invention belongs, 
the same service to history which their intrinsically precious substi¬ 
tutes in other regions have rendered, may reasonably be expected from 
their instrumentality. A truly endless source of enjoyment is pre¬ 
sented to the educated mind by another mid a very rich department 
of this science. When we arrive at the period of the full development 
of the glyptic art, we find a new world opening itself to m m the way 
of portraiture which includes not only the most accredited types of gods 
mid heroes, the truest likenesses of philosophers, poets, aud warriors, hut 
also r multitude of the brave and beautiful, only nameless now— 

H UfrreiU quid vat® haem/ 
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Such memorials of the ilhistrioi^ of old, since necessarily they are 
Lut rarely preserved by inoduU, would otherwise have been entirely 
wanting, or at best, the deficiency were inadequately supplied l^y the * 
defaced or dubious statue and bunt. And what in more, the intaglio * 
possesses an immeasurable advantage over the medal in the indestructi¬ 
bility of its impress, which no time nor wear can affect, and nothing 
destroy, except the utter comminution of the el one itatlL Medals, 
on the contrary; from the high relief of their surface, and the necessary 
friction to which they tiro destined hy their nature, added to the action 
of the ear Eh open the material, frequently disappoint us in the 
portraits they offer. Besides which* these hist wart seldom executed 
with the same degree of care m tie- costly intaglio, cut on the precious 
stone, for the signet of the prince him self, or the man of undying 
fume, whose “counterfeit presentment ” it carries down to the remotest 

UgCfl + 

As this treatise is designed for a guide to the actual collector of 
gems, equally with the theoretical student of dactylography as a 
branch of archffiobgy, it is but fair to give the former som e warn mg 
of the difficult its and disappointments that he in likely to encounter 
in the pursuit. And lie re I ahull again preface my own observations 
by quoting the sentiments upon this head of the “many sided" 
Goethe, so just and pertinent will they approve themselves to every 
amateur of experience. “ The philosophy of HeuiaterhniH, together with 
its husia and ideas, I could only main- my owfl by translating them 
into my own language. The Beautiful, and the pleasure derived 
therefrom, consist, us lie expresses himself, when we behold, and 
conceive comfortably, the greatest possible number of imagisa al one 
and the Mime moment. I, on the other band, am bound lo assert that 
I he Beautiful consists when wo contemplate the Living in its normal 
state and in its highest activity and perfection ; by which act wo feel 
ourselves impelled in a lively manner to the reproduction of the same, 
and also placed simultaneously in a state of the highest activity 
ourselves. Accurately considered, dl that lms been said comes to 
urn- and the sumo thing, only as express J by different parsons; mid 
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I refrain from saying more, for the ‘ Beautiful is not so ninth a giver 
ns u pramix*r. On the other hand* Deformity, which 1ms it* origin 
jin ite stopping short of its truo end, by its nature causes m also 
ito stop short, and to hope for* mm at. and expect nothing at all. 

“ This being uo T I fancied I could interpret Mb 1 Letters on 
Sculpfnn 1 according to the above rule, consistently with my own 
sentiments* Kay more, hiw little treatise 1 On Desire* appeared to 
iul\ when considered in tin* way, perfectly intelligible, for when the 
eagerly longed-for Beautiful comes into onr possession, it does not 
always make good jq particulars what it promised in the whole; and 
thus it is plain that the suae thing which excited onr desire as a 
whole will sometimes not satisfy us thoroughly in portico!on. Such 
considerations were of m much the greater weight a* the princess had 
observed her friend to long eagerly after work* of art,, but to grow 
cold and weary in their possession—a fact which he has himself 
expressed so charmingly and clearly in that little treatise. In such 
cases a person has iti reality to consider the difference as to whether 
the subject i* worthy of the enthusiasm fell fur it. If it he, then must 
pleasure and admiration ever grow upon it, and perpetually renew 
themselves ; if it be not completely so, I hen the thermometer sinks a 
few degrees, and one gains in knowledge what one loses in prejudice. 
Hence it certainly is quite true that a person must fruy works of art 
in order to untler^ind them, in order that the desire may bo put out 
of the case, and tho (rue value of the object established- Meanwhile, 
desire and its gratification must Imre also alternate with one another 
with a thrilling vitality; they must mutually seissc upon and release 
each other, in order that the mam* once deceived P may yet not cease to 
pursue* 

‘ fc lt is highly vexations to see a tiling, although of the most perfect 
nature, received with doubt, for the doubter seta himself up above the 
trouble of finding proof, although he demands it from tho asserter 
of tho authenticity of the object. But in such cases (speaking of 
gems), upon what doea proof rest except upon a certain intuitive 
feeling supported by a practised eye that may be able to detect certain 
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indication* of origin, as well as resting . upon the established proba¬ 
bility of particular historical requirements; and, m fact, upon many 
other cireumBtuuees, which we, taking them collectively* do bv their f f 

QWj after all, convince only ourtdv^ without carrying conviction i 
into the minds of others ? But as things are, the love of doubting 
nowhere finds a more ample field to display itself upon than precisely 
in the ease of engraved gems*. Now ? one is termed an ancient, now, & 
modern copy, a rspftca, an imitation some times the stone itself excites 
suspicion,, sometimes the inscription, the very thing that ought to have 
been of special value; and hence it m more dangerous to indulge in 
collecting gems than ancient coins, though oven with the latter great 
circumspection will he requisite, when, for instance, the point is to 
distinguish certain Paduan counterfeits from the genuine originals. 

The keepers of the French Cabinet of Medals have long observed that 
private collections, brought up to Paris from the provinces, contain 
a large proportion of forgeries; because the owner, in bis confined 
sphere of observation* has not been enabled to practise his eye suffi¬ 
ciently, and baa proceeded in his operations chiefly after the light 
of his inclinations and his prejudices. In fine, on considering the # 

matter with exactness, the some thing holds good, for all kinds of 
collections, and every possessor of one will be ready to confess that 
he has paid many a heavy apprentice fee for experience before his eyes 
were opened.” 

It is indeed true that no other branch of archaeology demands the 
ntiioii of so many qualifications in its cultivator to enable him to 
advance on even tolerably safe ground in making his acquisitions 
A sufficient knowledge of mineralogy, not merely as possessed by the 
moderns, but by the ancients; a practical acquaintance with the 
mechanical processes of engraving used at different periods; an accu¬ 
rate discrimination of the various styles of art, for example, how the 
Cinqaeccnto may be recognized from the antique; and above all, the 
constant examination of large numbers of engraved stones. All these 
are requisites quite indispensable Lo him that wishes to form a col¬ 
lection of gems likely to possess any real value, and fit to stand the 
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scrntiny of the experienced connoisseur* After the enumeration of 
Jill these difficulties and drawbacks, the incipient gem collector may 
frail remonstrate in the words of the student of astrology, addressed 
under similar circumstances to his instructor, Manilius— 

Si Hard, wilt thou say, and tfabtito h ibo tank, 

Ttmt these thy precept* from the lctiruer ask ; 

Whoa Into before mine eyes, ns clear a* day t 
* An easy [nth I q hwfiuV own fielonco lay " 

To which expostulation, id though we cannot reply with tlmt ancient 
sage — 

44 Tip God thou seek^t, thine aim to scata the skies. 

And, bom Fate** slave, above Fats's law* to rise 

yet we certainly are justified tu cheer him on, in the language of 
the succeeding. lines, to persevaro in the sure hope of a brilliant 
reward— 

14 Toil Is the price wherewith such things are bought. 

Such XOlgblJ hlcHEingM arc liOL piven for Wight ; 

Nor stand aghiur she tortuous rood to view. 

And things to thinp still linked in Kqttencc new; 
l&i Et Haftice |o have pained an euinitiecj them, 

The rest ia mm Viilh industry and care H 
Unless by toll thou pierce the mountain rode, 
lU puhl shall ’acapc theft, and thy gmup ulmlej 
Thy fluttering hopes shrill blackest darkness cloud. 

And swelling earth her envied treasures shroud. 

To seek tile gcUi We cross the world au wide, 

To sock the pearl, we plunge beneath ihe tide." 

* 

And surely that study will amply compensate the expenditure of 
much money, time, and application, which places within the reach 
of the lover of art* however moderate his pecuniary means, the 
acquisition of genuine monuments both of the most ancient anti the 
most perfect efforts of human ingenuity. Although precluded by his 
circumstances from possessing the worhn of masters of celebrity in the 
other, as now considered, more important wafts of art, ho has it in 
his power to obtain the finest product ions of persons equally admired 
by the ancient world for their oxccllcncn in this. Nay more, pursued 
in nil ita bearings, this study gives the key to the knowledge not 
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merely of nil antique art, but also of all ancient hi glory, ip respect 
to the origin of nations! and of religions. Something upon those twi> 
points will b<* found worked out in the chapter upon Etruscan art. # 
Finally, to consider the matter from the point of view of the inert* 
amateur, a refined taste and a quick eye, although backed by no very 
extensive experience in the critical in minis* of the science, will afford 
nmeh security to his judgment concerning the atithenljcity of glyptic 
works upon which he may have to decide. The indefinable character 
that separates the antique from its modern imitation, may by nttention 
be speedily caught and over afterwards appreciated. In fact, nothing 
in this pursuit has surprised me more than the beauty combined with 
the genuineness of the components of certain collections formed by 
persons whose sole guide was an apparently instinctive taste, or sense of 
the True, though unsupported by any special knowledge of archseology 
or art; n testimony this in itself to the intrinsic merit of the actual 
productions of the ancient gem engraver, and which holds good more 
particularly for the correct outlines and delicate finish of the early 
Greek school. Besides, there remains yet one consolation for the 
beginner—ha who judges merely by the eye, and considers only the 
artistic merit of the performance, though a Pichlcr may occasionally 
be palmed off upon him for a Pyrgotcles, or a Sir let ti for a 
Dioscorides, yet even after his eyca have lieen opened to the mistake, 
he still retains what is 44 a joy for ever, 1 ' if there be any truth in the 
poet’s dictum, for his purchase still abidcB 41 a. I Ling of beauty,” and 
that too in the same degree as before, whatever the name or date 
of its author. How different is the case with the pursuits of the 
numismatist! The bit of metal stamped with the name of some 
unknown Greek or Asiatic village, or with the ludicrous attempt to 
delineate the visage of Borne barbarian chief, obscure usurper, or Saxon 
savage, upon the discovery that it has emanated from a false die (ever 
to be suspected in all cases of rarity), is at once reduced to a “ thorn 
in the eye,'’ to worse than worthlessness, though originally acquired 
nt a price the finest gem would not demand in the present state 
of the market. And as regards the grand criterion of authenticity 
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in the highest line of the glyptic art. let the men of taste find incipient 
Kem collector derive courage from the dictum of our great law-giver, 

• Wiudjeliuann, who lays down that <f the perception of the Beautiful, 

* which forms the second portion of the knowledge of art (the first being 
that of the different national styles and their epochs), has principally 
to do with the Greek engravings. The Egyptians could hardly he 
expected to pcceed in representing the beautiful, for their climate 
did not produce it. The Etruscans never arrived to the highest point 
of the Beautiful, in consequence partly of the peculiarity of their 
style, and partly of the circumstances of their history. But we already 
discover the Beautiful in the Greek heads upon the early medals, 
chiefly in those of Syracuse, even previously to the times when the 
greatest masters of the fine arts flourished, and at a date when their 
design necessarily resembled that of the Etruscans. The feeling for 
the Beautiful constitutes therefore the knowledge of the most beautiful 
stylo of the Greeks, and this feeling, united with the understanding 
of design, is sufficient in itself to guide the student to the science 
of distinguishing the antique from the modern." 



c 
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THE TESTS OF ANTIQUITY IN ENGRAVED GEMS, AND THE 
INSTRUMENTS USED BY THE ANCIENT ENG RAVERS, 

To a treatise devoted to the consideration of Tntngli and Camel ,* works 
of art whose interest and value depend so much upon their being the 
genuine productions of the far-remote ages to which they profess to 
lielong, some preliminary observations upon the two points (intimately 
connected with each other) which form the title of this chapter will 
prove the most serviceable introduction, No definite rules, indeed, can 
be laid down here, since nothing hot long experience, and the careful 
examination of large ouraljera of glyptic works in all their various 
classes, can supply that almost intuitive perception of true character, 
impossible to bo acquired by any other means. The remarks that 
follow are the result of much reading, of more thought, and above all, 
of many years* study of antique gems in the minute examination of 
numerous pnblic and private cabinets. 

The first point that naturally strikes the eye, and, therefore, claims 
to he first considered here, is magnitude. If we think of the purpose to 
which intagli were almost exclusively applied* «t the time of their 

* “ tnlnglio,** Hirmlly an Mis, v*ry appropriately dewgaatra work w,nk into 
**“■ «" r<l <li* r uM ctynology, bat j,rot*bly „ form t(l0 

AmMe mpMa, ■ rliarui.er mnaui, ibc camel's Jmmp, fiuptica work in r*!wf wlnlhor 
bigb r*r fki_ 
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extent ion—namely, that of signets Jo bo iwi’w set in rings, we skull 
Lave good reason, on that very account, to loot with suspicion upon nil 
agcins engraved in intaglio, the dimensions of which exceed those of an 
•ordinary ring stone; and it will be found in practice that this rule has 
but very few exceptions, nnd that almost all intagli of larger extent 
belong to times with other requirements, that is, to periods subsequent 
to the revival inf the art in the sixteenth century. Of course we are 
not to include in this limitation the huge astrological and Gnostic 
atones {usually of the cheaper doss) that were designed to be worn 
upon the dress or carried about the person as talismans, but not to 
serve for signets. For purposes of ornament to clot lies, plate, ami 
jewellery, the ancients preferred the true precious stones, the beauty 
and value of which lay in their colour alone, and which consequently 
wore introduced in decoration without engraving; and, more espe¬ 
cially, Canto, which size and style of wort rendered effective when 
viewed from a distance, whereas intagli conceal all their beauties 
except from the closest inspection. The finest antique enmeo ever 
offered to me for solo at Borne, was a grand head of Jupiter Dodonrcus 
in sardonyx, still inclosed within the iron frame that had first served 
to fix it upon the cuirass of Borne Human general. The small size of 
truly antique intagli (a thing every one must notice in looting over 
any judiciously formed cabinet), the student will at once perceive how 
strong a distinction it makes between them and the productions of the 
modern school. Even since tho revival of the glyptic art its prac¬ 
titioners have always preferred surfaces of considerable relative extent, 
and their best works are to be found done upon stones of larger sixe 
than those employed for their Jess important performances ; a practice 
exactly the converse of that of the ancient engravers, And in the game 
sense, groups of several figures, and representations of well-known 
hiiloriotti events, as distinguished from mythological, are the almost 
certain marks of modern origin; whilst tho drawing of the Cinque- 
cento school betrays all that exaggerated character of which the paint¬ 
ings on tho majolica of the same age mny be quoted as the most 
familiar example. 
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Again, the antique stones are jften of a very irregular form at the 
back, in fact, retaining their native configuration, the margin alone 
(the “ water-edge " aa our lapidaries call it) being rounded off 4(>r the# 
convenience of setting. This was done to augment the depth of colour* 
in the finished gem, which any diminution of its thickness would 
liave impaired. The hack, though highly polished, will often exhibit 
traces of deep parallel scratches, occasioned by its having been rubbed 
down into shape upon a slab of emery ■ a certain indication this 
of an autique stone, for the modern are cut down and polished nt once 
by the same operation, upon a revolving metal plate coated with 
emery powder and oil, which gives them n perfectly smooth and evon 
surface. I must here call attention to a peculiarity that appears 
unaccountable, but may frequently be observed on the backs of sards 
ent flat by the ancient lapidary. It consists in two roughly-sunk, 
shallow depressions, a little distance apart, and occupying much of 
the plane surface, Many sards also retain traces of such indentations, 
which have been subsequently ground out; and in the cases where 
they have been left, the stone was evidently too thin to allow this 
finishing operation. The* only conjecture that occurs to me, accounting 
for their use, is, that they served for the better fixing of the stone 
upon a handle during the process of engraving. It is evident they 
were not intended to brighten the tint of the stone by lessening its 
thickness, as is done with carbuncles, else the concavity would have 
been single, regular, and highly polished, as it is in the latter. Antique 
stones are, as a rule, much thicker than modem ones of the same 
circumference, hence a thin gem will usually be found, if carafnllv 
tested, to belong to the latter class, unless, indeed, the original thick¬ 
ness of the antique has been ground away by some ignorant jeweller 
to adapt it to a modem setting. The ancient rings, hollow and bulky, 
furnished by their peculiar make a “bos setting” capable of con¬ 
taining a gem of auv depth desired. 

A high degree of polish on the mrface of a gem pretending to 
antiquity, although in itself a highly suspicious circumstance, from the 
very nature of the case, does not, however, infallibly stamp the intaglio 
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tor w work of modem times* for ii ban long boon the mischievous 
practice with jewellers t q repolish ancient gems In order to remove 
• the sejntches and traces of wear that true antiques generally exhibit, 
•for the sake of restoring its pristine beauty to the material itself. 
Me riel to censure* tbe fastidiousness and bad taste of amateurs who 
made a point of repolishing every gem with a worn surface that came 
into their Lau^s ; and a glance at the huge collections formed in bit* 
day, like the Devons]lire and the Marlborough, discovers the irreparable 
mischief this over-niceness has done to art It is, in truth, a most 
ruinous procedure, for besides rendering dubious the authenticity of the 
piece itself, it destroys the perfect outline of the design by lowering 
the field, obliterating with outline the urlist's finishing louche*, and 
thus, for the sake of a little outward improvement, sacrificing the soul 
to the body of the work. 

On the other hand, an abraded and scratched surface must not bo 
received as an unquestionable criterion of antiquity, for Italian inge¬ 
nuity has long ago discovered that a handful of new-made geins 
crammed down the throat of a turkey, will, in a few days, from the 
trituration of the gizzard, assume a roughness of surface apparently 
due to the net ion of many centuries,* Of the deceptive effect of this 
contrivance many of the Ponintow&by gems, particularly the portraits, 
in mis jj the moat astonishing evidence. On this account, if a gom 
present an unusually ancient-looking aspect superficially, it requires 
to be examined stiLUinore distrustfully, aa suggesting good grounds 
for suspicion in this very ostentation of old age. In a word, though 
faith may be a cardinal virtue with the theologian p yet didru&t should 
bo especially cultivated by the gem collector, beset as he is at every 

4 A limit- simple and ecmtmi& raiwtfcnt was to tub ill* fm hi of the *tnnp with tme- 
'•Qwry-jupcr, or cIng with a bex-uW |w^ef| Hiiwcd with diamond powder; but ihvma 
tUfllhodfl pnodsiue scratch^, which, being cunrentrie, Ixjiroy the tuotkni of the hand 
tEiiir jjnwlacsjd them* anil cam alu-pLi-s be detected ujkj-jj n icrDtictipit i mmlw itifm , To 
the w I Lite Mrmtam in a modern cmnw^ the requisite ileiulm-M {mat > i* imparted by 
toak'm the atone tmum m aqti&iWtiB mixed with irou-flUuga, and than biking 
u. This m* the muiJuxl, PUiruttl fays* Bone]Li isuployttid with the w->rks done Up 
his order by the nrtiiii at tho outset uf his airwr. 
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turn by the most iugenioti* frnnds, demised And carried out by the 
accumulated roguery and practice of now four hundred years. 

Lastly, though tile actual done may bo antique, yot it have* 
been preonod into the AOmee of the antiquario as tho vehicle for* 
another species of deception, and that the most difficult of all to guard 
against. It has ever been a common practice with the Italian engra¬ 
vers to get antique gems of fine material but low art, 11114 } to re-touch, 
or even entirely re-model tho design,* thus producing an intaglio 
in a good stylo upon a material whoso aspect suffices to lull to sleep 
all suspicion. This is the commonest fraud of more recent times, 
and one against which the only safeguard is to examine with a leni 
the whole interior of tho intaglio; when if some portions of the wort 
hear a fresher and higher polish than the rest, end, above all, if they 
eint deeper into the stone than is required by tho exigencies of the 
design, a shrewd guess may bo hazarded that the deception now 
described I him been here brought into pltiy + 

I‘ or their own purposes dealers continue to promulgate the belief 
that a high polish of tho interior of an engraving is a certain warrant 
of its antiquity: but this doctrine is of the falsest, for all good modem 
engravers have fcnown Low to impart to their intagli a polish equal 
to (indeed, sometimes overdoing) that of the antique. This finish 
merely requires the expenditure of some additional time and labour 
in working over the intaglio, internally, with a leaden point charged 
with diamond-powder.) Another popular notion Js, that the modelling 
Wax (which amateurs usually carry with them for examining geuis) 
will not adhere ho readily to antique as to modem wort; but Qm, 


* Aaforo trod also oa fine nmi large sardonyx-stones, hat rudely fobbed fa 
tha ma jorityof the genuine Roman), haw been the especial subject* of this crtWr/w 
treatment. Tfie mo* owupicam. ». of this statement is ,h, CTil i„j 

tiTrT X “ " V, " CC ’ “ t 6 Debn l llUsu *° <***« K "till So of 

the abief glories of die «buwt of the tturmitage, hat which in truth owes all Its actual 
mrra 10 nfore, who, in the opening of his lkin D , entirely reworks ,h, climw 
Lower Etnjnrc nJwo«ou an mjt as big u a man's head," put hlf c „ t , £ 

ifelli, A Human unttyitn rk*. * 

t For which Gmy In his eheMVttvre, the host of Louis XV, autattmted a ouill 
cut 10 point; this enabling him in reach die lincat lines of the work. ** 
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though absolutely correct in itself, in reality depends on nothing else 
thiin the relative degree of polish of the stones tested. Rqfc as to this 
*particijjar t the mnoh-iniiated on test of internal jpoAVA, the truest 
* criterion of antiquity (ami king for the present the question of art) 
I have ever found to be that slight degree of duluosa, like that pro¬ 
duced by breathing upon §& 1 uetrous warfare (and literally in this case 
the marks of £ld Times breath), which tho lapse of ages has always 
cmd upon the originally high bistro of the interior of the work. This 
appearance cannot bo imitated by any contrivance of the modern 
forger; and, once remarked, is so peculiar in itself, as easily to bo 
recognised over afterwards. So constant is thb peculiarity m worfa 
of genuine antiquity, that its absence is always to bo regarded as very 
unfavorable to tha Authenticity of the piece* Besides this, the effect 
of the real wear and tear of time upon the surface of a gem iw rather 
mi equably diffused roughening, like that upon ground gbuw t than tlu? 
deep scratches and pit tings produced by the violent forcing of tin* 
dealers ; personages aptly styled by Pliny “ mangoncs gemmarnm," and 
whose reputation for honesty slood precisely at the same aero in 
his i irnes as in our own. 

A very satisfying mark of antique origin is obtained where tho 
engraving appear* to have bean executed chiefly by menus of the 
dmtmnd print; that is to gay, where till the lines are cut into the stone 
by a succession of little scratches one after tho other, while all the 
deeper parts of the design have been sunk by the action of the drill,* 
a tool with el blunt and rounded point, producing a succession ofhemi- 
ephfcricai hollows of varying diameter. Some intitgli even occur that 
have evidently been scratched into tho gem by means of the diamond 
paint alone, especially the works in ah allow relief belonging to I ho 
Archaic Greek school; and aa a general rule, according to the obecr- 

* Meutkmid by Pliny in hi* provoktugty crmdw notice of tb* ttvhniyut of 
(si 5 vii 70). “Jam Unto diffurcuLin ost tU aliic (g^mirw) fern wadpj non 
iN.fcftKj n t, alki mm rust rctnw, onmos AUtum adamautci; plurfuiuu) vero in iw trrthrarum 
pmScll Jt'mir ™ And Aptileiu* oiujiles tho turn" tool under it* more iifojhx mitue, 
^IprnuKwith ibo “lima./ in a m Curbua pt&tagft oi' hie 1 Florid*/ dL-acrihing the 
KNphcftt BippM* wwfog a gnu ring, engraved, m y xuk! made with Wo*n EuuhJh. 
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vutioii of Out tihk engraver Natter, " the extensive nse of the 
diamond-point is the grand distinction between the antique and the 
modern art.” The technical term itself, yUfrw, s?«I F w, ^1 i tv , 
the ancients to designate the process of gen, engraving, signifies- 

*™ faSl ?' fln<1 thcr * fora in supplies an explanation of the 

manner in which the art was carried 0 n when first introduced to their 

UOl 7 frt>m it3 “tacm place of nativity. This instant is recog- 
“ , “ S tlie rc ^r engraving-tool, and actually designated in a record 

. 7 “* V a «»»*■ the Chaidteana,* 

its first inventors, the prophet Jeremiah (xvii. 1>. “Peccaton, Jtid® 

son plum «t stylo ferreo in nngne adman tin o :f exam turn super latitn* 
dmem cordis come, * in comibus ararum eorumf as the Vulgate 
more correctly than our version renders the passage. The use of the 
diamond point n. particularly observable in the execution of the lair 
m portraits, when carefully finished, belonging to every epoch of 
antique an. It produces in them a natural and admirable effectiveness 

thu the modern mstrnments fail to give to this particular portion 
of tbcir work* 

OT them loiter implements; t] lia i, ,be pl, ce bricfl „ dwcn|B 

, ” ,l “ re " J ” f •PPliMtion. Hi. principal amonicl tbtm 

““ Ike one by which Inilb Ibc abore-minicd operation,, the catting 
lm.a «»,1 th. .inking hollow,, in U>. -ton., pre<! „, rarrW J 

1 . Urn irM. „ minute disk of metal fired „ , ho . . ’ 

rticb m it „i rapid motion by , kind of lathe. Jhc fine cd», of the 
Ilmk, tonatimtlj. charged with oil aad emoiy or diamond powder 
epeeddy bitea into th e hiwdeit gem,; and by repeating ,„d pmlm,^ 

* R*wlin*m (■ Andt-nt M«iknrrfti«,’ i. 120 ) ffi-t±re« aimiiajsi ti™ in,,, , 

His anil hammo* which “are common hi ib,- ™ ,7" 

»Ite,certain small printed thing* he terms“Mom- mil*,-, liM Ui .. “ C f’ 
not f° Mjb 4r }u * v * ,)C * J < applied, i believe, on ibc «mlniry tbev am ,e ' 

“ f lhe vytinder engtmvers, ami explain, Kv ihi-fr Uichm-v 7 1-7 7* 

nmnc-huul* uremiatied by Hm-loias, nuuie out of the atone tisJd Z J ' H 
•lgtirt* with. " ur 

t Ths adamaa of the Assyrians ami early Greeks wa* Mor mMum- f „ t 
wkiwl aluio»i as eflrctuslly as ibe diameud «ti the soft nmrlj , . , A 7 

fuf cagnvitij; e}*iik ^ Iuff UMBi oiUy mod 
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th mo strokes, the minuter portions* of the design are dexterously 
incised* The larger and deeper IiolloTva cnntinnu to be sunk by mmn* 
a ro^od-poiuted drill substituted for the cutting disk, end acting 
precisely in the same manner as the drill of the ancients. The hitter, 
however, was probably always worked by the baud by meann of a bow, 
in the same way as the similar tool still used by jewel lore for metal. 
The modern method, though greatly expediting the operation—for 
Marietta speaks of Smart* an able engraver of his day T finishing several 
portraits in a single morning—yet renders the result more mechanical 
and constrained; whereas the ancient mdpior^ working with his 
diamond point like the wood engraver with his chisel upon bis block, 
possessed all the freedom and boldness of touch of a Bewick, 

Then I- diamond points often alluded to were obtained by shiver - 
ing the acbunoj (whether that were the corundum or true diamond) 
by thy blow of a heavy hammer. Pliuv retails a jeweller^ story, 
invented, probably to keep up the mystery of the trade, that it was 
necessary first to steep the stone in goat's bloml. and even then it too 
often split both the hammer and rite anvil.* These lit^e splinters 
were thou fixed in the end of itn iron handle, and cut with ease into 
the hardest of the other gems, H nullum non duritiatu ex faeili 
eavautaftThe Naxinii stone, otherwise called myrU^ repeatedly 
alluded to hy Pliny mid the physician J>ioscoridea h and long before 
their date, by Theophrastus, under this generic name of as the 

main agent in cutting and polishing gems — was oar ornery, n com¬ 
bination of corundum with iron, and which an still exported for the 
same use from the island that gave it the first-cited appellation. To 
this day the common method of the ULndoos for polishing the coloured 
stones is to rub them down by hand on nil iron slab coated with 


* Tbt* intpIfiuiMii Was still known lu tho ingenious Amh KwJ-rattyP ibo 
ihirtwnih century. Ikn MaU£g|L mentions their ^xpcdjeui t«f unvelopuig the utonc in 
U*m! or wax before ulilveriug It, in orrifr, tktqklt-**, to keep the irpbntem nether. 

t From Zrmri, a gen^producing region in Ethiopia*—{Pliny, xxxvL 25.) 44 Signs* 
H inarm ore pEniiriisS|llt- rikm KalpcfcdL* atqiw linwndU Nasciom dm pkcilit 

aiLit! jiIL a; i l_l voauiLur cotes in Cypto insula pn3b&; vieero pastaa v.\ Armenia 

VCCEB (sssvi , 10 >- 
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corundum powder and oil, which fcxplnuis the rudeness of the facetting 
in Indian cut gems* The “tlrebrunim fervor,” termed by Pliny 
the most efficient agent of all in the process, was the rapidly revolving 
drill, elsewhere called “ ferrum retueum," and this observation of oui 
grand and almost sole authority in the mutter, iu convincingly borne 
out by tLe appearance of many intagli (forming the majority of those 
covering the scarabei of the Etruscans), which must have been 
executed with the drill and emery powder exclusively. In such works 
the entire design ia carried out by the juxtaposition of u series of hemi¬ 
spherical hollows of varied extent, touching and overlapping each other, 
by which inartificial method those wonderful caricatures of man and 
beast were multiplied by tho primitive Etruscan artist. And the 
failure of that early school in respect to intaglio cutting ia the more 
striking, and must with tho greater confidence be imputed to tho 
imperfect mechanical means at their command, when we meet with 
the very rudest inlagli, evidently the first essays of the new art, 
enriching, ss their authors thought, the field of sc&rabci, which are 
themselves perfect masterpieces of work in rdi<j\ and which frequently 
have been honoured with tho most elaborate and beautiful of gold 
mountings; circumstances pointing them out as the original ornaments 
of a class able to command tho highest artistic skill of their age. 

To wind up this enumeration of the instruments of tho ancient 
engraver, to which any reference can bo found In classical writers; the 
wtracitM, or aetradax, is briefly mentioned by Pliny as a buIsU nco 
ferfnc™ durior, “ of such hardness, as to be capable of engraving gema 
with its fragments." Millin supposes, but without the slightest 
grounds in actual practice, that an allusion is here intended to the use 
of cuttle-fish hone m the polishing of tho finished work. But certain 
front® in Pliny's confused notices of the mineral, incline me to suspect 
he is transcribing Eonie (track account of tho use of iron pyrites for 

* limy also uvj i kind of rotary pindiiUrafl m*j„ m ofoonmdmn , flWl k T »i„J 
i.holMiw, tiim.il by moans of a strap, I mam ihmi inspect tbit the “Tims Tlimitm" 

"f MaW Unee vnw of the suim mtiuw Files of wbanada (bhwk fa -^ ^ 

*Mt-Lac line a fuetiHt Puri-iiiiii invention h ami cut ibe rubv. 
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the purpose—a material substituted for emery in Persia, from the 
earliest times, in the polishing of precious stones, find indispensable, 
■tuiys Ifcq Miiiintir, in that of the spinel; unless indeed we take 
•“ testncea 1T in its literal sense, n-R meaning llie pounded ping from the 
copper furnace, which Hemclins prescribes as the best material for 
the cutting of rock-crystal** The " mafcnlus TS and “ cadum,” hammer 
anti chifrlf hu^ been added to the ancient gem engraver’s equipment 
by the learned K. 0. Muller,t on the strength of a passage of Fronted 
(iv. 3) + " Yexba prorsns alii vecte ct mallco ut silicon molinnxur, nlii 
antem endo ct marculo ut genminlas exsculpunh 1 ’ But it is apparent 
from the nature of the simile that the philosopher is alluding to the 
extraction, by means of these two implements, of gemw out of the 
matrix in which they were embedded (as Thcophrastud tells us of 
the Kurd), and contrasts this delicate process with the rough work of 
getting building stone out of the quarry by means of the beetle 
and crowbar4 Kntter, whose opinion derives the greatest weight 
from bin profession, suspected that the ancient cugraving tool, what¬ 
ever its nature, both excised and polished its work by one and the 
name operation ; drawing this inference from the existence of so many 
rude nnd seemingly unfinished intagli k which, nevertheless, are as 
thoroughly polished inside an others In the highest state of completion. 


* This booths to me to bo the tmly parable expbuwtfon of his Hl fbmam frafinuiiiL* 
F!iay*« h {Mqu» * w of two kiml*, thu native, copper pyrites 11 ipse Upiifl ex quo fit rvs 
Cadmea vncnLiir,* uiid thm Srtilidal. This wak somethin;* prmUiinsd hi thp mi idling of 
the uht, mi*\ waft divided into ninny aoria (all u«d in mediciim a* caustics }, accordinp 
to their 41 ‘.cna^ of levity. The heaviest of all tbo plndtU* that idbtirod to the aides 
of tha fumiM!^ w&b again mbdivkhri mto the oslndtiii, ccunplotciy black, ami tlio 
onychitis, “externally almost blue* but internally resembling (ho Bpota on the onyx "— 
(xxxiv. 2L). Tho copper Hind tors of Siviui.-i. ^ prill twi>t icU" spiral.*, as toys, tlm fine 
bluck fiiciil blue agate-likii *tag produced in tlmir work, a Eubetunre very aptly to l« 
described by 14 OriycSa i I strongly rllh.[wc l these artitkiiil minerals crept Into 
FLiny’a Hat of grtnM m iinutlu’r book, pnn?ly on account of tin.-if einpkmnetil aimingKt 
the apparatus of thu gonwyutter. 

f Arnl upon his authority % thn tuicru writer m onr subject ( J J£L li-ev. 1 Cku, 
ISCfi), who idliUi^m a very fjuirfful theory li* to I he mode of ihdr application towuliuxj 
engraving. 

+ "Bihuc* is the J7™™ technical urm fbr building and. piving^urtLo, HtiU retained 
in "Sake,” in the modem longue. 
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This argument, however, is not entirely cmeltmite: it might hsvn 
been that mmm mechanical process was then known for polishing the 
intaglio witt v. ry little trouble, and which fcliG lowest dttSS oiartistsf 
who produced these cheap ring-stonee for the plebeian^ were equal]/ 
competent with the most ski! till to ins part to their perform a nees.* * 
hi Pliny a time the \ch&A t in its present form sit leasts does not seem 
to have been known, otherwise he could not have omitt#I from bis list 
ol engraver's appliances m important an innovation, which once in¬ 
troduced drove all the older methods out of the alelic? r in consaqtienod 
of the superior rapidity and facility of its operation. Pie tr uinar i, an 
Lihl Eonmn atifiqmna of great experience in this subject, thought 
he had observed indications of wheel-cut work for the first time 
about the period of Loxuitinn ; it is certain w r e find abundant traces 
of its use in the coarser intagli of the Lower Empire^ Especially is 
this method observable in the lettering of the legends on the Gnostic 
chiJss T where we see the form of the characters universally 

employed, in consequence of the difficulty of cutting curves with an 
instrument rotating in a vertical plane; and consequently tending 
to work forwards in a straight line upon the surface presented to 
its action. Upon the earlier gems> on the contrary, the letters were 
scratched in by the diamond pointy and there fore whatever their 
shape, curved or angular, were all executed with equal facility. The 
rude intagli of the Sasaanian period (to be particularly considered in 

« —--- •, 

* The dt-nnrii of tbu families P.| ta nbd Rosetit exhibit uiuon^t their cxcrcdtngly 
TiNiii"Tin!'f miftt marts II great variety of tool* belonging to the varum* art*. 'f lat 
nt these rnruwnl the ior*L* used in die-ulnlttog, may W inferred from the Ike l „( ili„ 
hammer mid the die being plainly recognisable ummgA them. There is, ihurefore, 
*™™ to mp|>o» that othri H «f t] ra number, of lingttlsr and incxplkahhi figure, mat- 
Irf the Lnqilrmviit* of i he grrn cnpravtir^ 

t JuOOti 4n Biunt-Ldurent hew dixcnml, nt great length, the nubjert of niicirnt 
L'tigrnvtng bad* in his treatise, ‘$t.jira k> |«tre jireriose dojili nmiehi; « i] U n*ln 

-mi quale fiireno Ln.v«mtr. T Part II., publinLod in the *]Wrh A end. ,y rv.i_ , 

v «t, VI, 1751. The Hinclujifafl be arrives* at is that the undent ieiftnunmla were 
ideutknlly the wnio with the tnuJeru, ami amdied in the same way; „ T id tiuu rt[ | 
imtiriue intngli wm- evented with tin- wheel (rofc/lW), uiul finigM i-fT with the 
•hamwnil i*.int; nlso tint! diamond powder w** the regular agent in the flnn | rt ; t „( 
t he opetntkm E 











A XCIEXT EXG It* (] 'IN& TOOL S— TOE WHEEL ^ 

their clue pkcu) appear to have been universally cut with the wheel 
and the nr tbit must have had but a single implement of the kind 
*t. his Jispos&l, ms may he inferred from the fact that all the lines 
imposing the design am of the some thickness and that, generally, 
very coarse. The wheel wae probably introduced into the Roman 
practice from the East, at the time when the trade in gems had 
attained to tly* prodigious extent, of which some notion may be 
gleaned from Pliny's incidentnl remarks; and the Pariliian con- 
quests of Trajan, mid of taverns, m the nest century, must have 
largely widened the relatione between the two empires which then 
divided the world between them. Down to cite full of the Western 
Empire, and fur below, as the crystal plaques* executed under the 
auspices of the Carlavingku patron of the art, Lothaire p in the 
ninth century, attest, the wheel continued the sole means for pro¬ 
ducing the pitiable monuments of the expiring profession. 

In the East the mechanical processes have always been main¬ 
tained in full vigour, from the custom with the Muhornedans of 
wearing signets engraved ill stoUOH, the finest, the rnord beautiful 
and the hardest that could ho procured. Persian legends often 
may be seen admirably cut on the spinel and the sapphire, nay, 
even on* the diamond, main the cane of the Russian “Shah;"* ami 
these long inscriptions, formed into regular, gracefully flowing 
curves, often combined into the hock t complicated nioimgrains, intnr- 
srpersed with flowers ^ild stars, required as much taste and skill in 
their execution an did the groups and figures of the European 
artist. At the Lime of the Revival the instrument, together with 
the art of gem engraving, was again introduced into Italy, and 
through its agency nil tin? innumerable muster-pieces of tin? Cinque^ 
cento sprung into rxistence.t And ho it continued until that 
able engraver, Flavin Birlctti, at the opening of the last century, 
followed the suggestions of Baron tttosch, and by reviving the use 


* Tlir Urg* rlbuiLHiil aold to ihm Gear hy Cltotroen, ycmn#»E wn of AhNis Mirai, 
f A cariiouft proof of ih» is Visuif^ pniiinfl h runtc,' 1 literally H 1 i_ 

u diptiaip^hnl fmivi rnwri? w\wn tprakins’ of Tab Yittntfn^a Lnkaim* 
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of the diamond point, was enabled to get his own work? pass 
current for those of the greatest masters of antiquity.” 

Jiut to make a concluding remark upon the antique giethod * 
it is my firm conviction, based upon the study of the finest fftnitki*. 
intagli, that the old sculpt or, having first sunk his work to the 
depth required with the drill, and then completed all the details 
with the diamond point, finally removed all traces*of the instru¬ 
ments employed by the high polish he imparted to his work, na 
the concluding operation ; thereby giving it the effect, so character¬ 
istic of the truly antique intaglio, that almost melting outline which 
leaves nothing angular or sharply defined, but rather makes the 
whole figure appear modelled by the most dedicate touch in some 
soft and plastic substance. So true is this, that one is frequently 
inclined to mistake tho best antique gem work for modern paste, 
until the reality of the stone is tested by the file, so exact an ap¬ 
pearance does it present of having been produced at once, by cast¬ 
ing in some fused material, rather than that of a design, slowly 
eat by assiduous labour into tho hardest and most refractory of created 
bodies. Intagli are occasionally to be met with which the engraver 
lias for some, unknown reason left unfinished; perhaps on account of 
some accident or blunder during the progress of tho work' beyond 
his power to rectify. On such a commenced sketch (which is 
figured in his plate. No. 35, 36) Hasps makes the following in¬ 
structive observations: "A sketch of Thalia standing, with the mask 
and curved pastoral staff, which shows the manner m which tho 
ancient masters executed their works j that is to say, the extremities 
of the legs are only simple strokes that imitate the bones. On tho 
upper parts of the bosom and the body it is evident that Ihev 
engraved the mufe previously to engraving the drapery, which in 
this Instance the artist lies begun to put in afterwards. Everything 
proclaims an artist, who in his desire utter correctness, used to 

* ban left it written in hi* dellgbtM autobiography, that all hit miner 

taught him When first apprenticed, wan how up jwand the diamond powder’ 
urui u. what side to tarn the wheel; adding, tliat in truth then, wu very liult ,1*. 

!«taught in the art. 
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work on tho some plan as the celebrated Burch, whose panegyric 
we have already proclaimed elsewhere 11 (ut No. 5844) ► 

* “ Alllthc? works of Mr. Burch are of ol&ssiod elegancy aa well with 
regard to proportion* an m the details and execution ^ for lie does 
what few engravers have dona or can do, he hepim* the figures to 
which lie Hots his hand, which are academical and anatomical studies 
and sketches." * 

The extreme minuteness of detail, conspicuous in many antique 
workn^ has induced certain writers on our subject boldly to assert that 
the eng ravers must have bud some means of assist mg their sight* 
equivalent to our magnifying-glasses. In confirmation of their 
theory * u story is vaguely told about some engraved gems found 
in company with a convex glass lens at Fompeiif and they at once 
jump to the conclusion that the lens had been employed in the 
engraving of these particular gems, and therefore formed a regular 
part of the artist's stock. But the supposed Um was in all proba¬ 
bility nu more than a paste imitation of peridot (the commonest of 
nil)* cast in mboehon, and itself prepared to receive an impression; 
such a shape being the favourite one with tbe ancients for all 
tho transparent coloured gems* whether intended to be worn en¬ 
graved or plain. A large pale mast by at of my own, on which the 
intaglio* a hippocampus, occupies only a ™all extent of tho field, 
does, when properly applied, act as a magnifying Iona of great 

* Thai as " tram the begum * 1 the skeleton. 

f In Stable Street, in the year 1854* and now in the Museum, Naples, It 
is of a pnla colour, 1£ Inch, in diameter* Staving tho edg«i ground for petting. 

The half of a jmiilnr, hut paawnriiit huger disk* wa a funm) amount Roman 
hi I^fufcn, and is ik&ciflbiri in M-mruat of Arch. Association/ XL, p r 453. But 

1 fltrongly jumped iLo whole ilu-Viy i* based Upon Luyarif* discovery at Nineveh 
of a jilimii convex crystal lens, 14 inch in diameter by I deep, found in company with 
hotiu! pta** vases. lie and Rawlinwa hath &ugj*c*E that it wnts a iruc magnifier (ii» 
fixn3 length hying 44 Laches), Ufwd cither f>r reading the small cnndJbrm blends* or 
in ppm engraving. An obvioojt answer to [hi* hypothecs b [Suit* had tho uw of 
crt'sinfc Latis* for these purposes been known* coiwith rin* die vast ntent to which 
this glyptic inude then flourish they would now lum up by humlm'ls, aikK not in 
ooo nftlltuy example. Orpheus (Onomocritti-ft)i that thorongh ila^inn, informs us of 
tin? i rue object of iht- cryumb thus shaped, !•*£■.„ to kindle tho sacred lire, or T a* he terms 
it, tho * lire of Vest *, 11 
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power, a remarkable property that one cannot help stipposiinf' must 
have attracted the attention of some amongst the ancient possessors 
of similarly formed gems. Besides, an antique Greek ring Jiss been 
seen by me, set with a lenticular crystal, imeugraved, which if 
found loose in suitable company might very well have passed for 
a magnifier. But Pliny, who notices so particularly the various 
requisites of the glyptic art, mid who certainly posa^sed more than 
a theoretical knowledge of all its processes, would never Lave omitted 
this most important auxiliary, both to the artist and the amateur, 
especially when he actually mentions “that engravers, whenever 
their sight is fatigued by the excessive strain required by their 
work, refresh their eyes by looking upon an emerald/* Seneca, 
indeed states ('Nat. Qua®/ I. !i)/ “that glass globes, filled with 
water, make small and obscure objects seen through them appear 
quite legible and distinctbut he ascribes the effect to the nature 
of the water, mid gives no bint that in his day the discovery had 
been applied to any nsefnl purpose. It baa however lieen supposed 
that the ancient engraver directed the light from a small window or 
a lamp so as to pass through one such globe, and fall in (1 concen¬ 
trated focus upon his work, iu the name manner ns is stilt done by 
jewellers working upon small objects by lamplight; and as the 
present practice can lie traced very far back, there is u possibility 
of its having been handed down in the traditions of the trade front 
remote antiquity. 

But the truth is, that gem engravers do really execute their 
work with little assistance from the magnifier, the chief use of which 
ifi to ascertain the progress made in the sinking the design into the 
gem, by repeated examination of the impression taken at short 
intervals in soft was. For by the very nature of the operation, in 
which the gem in held, cemented upon a handle, against the edge 


* llavias previously (xxix, M) noticed the u* of * ^ fllJ . [Le mm 

^ ,n 14 liowt'vnr. Los wafied tlir abscrvotioc -,( „|j 

^ W1W “ * n,cni “i ' 111 ™ rlr,,t Kkvptics: “Soust*! viiMEs uatutn at inn vimim 

L'SaniLt, gmumm cr.ntqitM n^nicBcnnL" 
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USE OF THE LENS- 33 

of a. revolving hnfktu smeared with oil and diamond-powder, [he 

Hf< 

actual work doing is concealed from the eye of the operator, who 
irrguhilfH the cutting more by the touch, and the instinct derived 
from long practice, than from ocular observation ■ whilst he keeps 
a check upon the excising power of the instrument hy the repeated 
application of the Iens t both to the stone imil to the impression in wax. 
Again, the dugt and oil combined fill tip the lines as the work pro¬ 
ceeds, so that the inspection of the cutting itself is rendered practi¬ 
cally impossible* Even in intagli executed with the diamond point 
solely, the same inconvenience existed, if we suppose the ancient 
engravers employed that tool in the same manner as the Italian 
described hy Vet tori as fixing the diamond-splinter in the end of 
an iron pencil a sp*H in length, and rubbing it to find fro over the 
lines to be traced upon the gem, dropping upon the place occasionally 
emery-powder and oil. Such being tire case, the whole? seeming 
difficulty at once vanishes, for the minutest work, that of the early 
Greek int&gli, is distinctly visible to the naked eye when well 
practised in the examination of such objects; whilst the lntagli of 
Eomun date, from their bolder and less finished tdyle, offer no difficulty 
whatever, even to the ordinary observer, who is able to catch every 
detail of the subject without artificial aid. As for truly antique 
ti&moi, their style is so vigorous, not to say careless in details, being 
only intended to produce effect from a distance, that the artist could 
have experienced no n^rc difficulty, as regards sight, in working them 
out of the sardonyx with the unassisted eye^ than in the carving 
of small bas-reliefs Id any other less resisting material; and with 
respect to Ibis literal "working In the dark 1 * in the case of intaglio- 
engraving, Vasari has long ago made the same observation: for he 
culls? it “Una arte tanto difficile perchh iniugliando in cave b proprio 
un tavorarg al bmo $ dachb non serve ad altro In eera die per occhiali 
u vedere di many In mono quel ehu si fa/ 1 * It must also be borne 
In mind in how much higher a degree of perfection the Greeks 

* M ft> *li fiscal t an m% because ta^mviag in iafagLb re^brSv working hi the 
dark, fiince ihn wax server no further than to fWv, tlinatgb thti tiui^nifying ghian, from 
lituc to ttmc, VriiAE \z n]i/' 
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possessed all iWir bodily faculties than the modems, owing to their 
gjmm&iiu training ami simple mode of life; whilst with m fl.ll these 
ftsir-ulti£^ are (lulled by oar avor-civilization, and. as regard* i\e Ri^lifc^ 
b\ the invention of priutingj through which. And the early over* 
straining thereby entailed upon the optic nerve, it is prevented from 
ever attaining to its full development* Nevertheless, some of our 
k^t wood-ongTavera do work without a lens* and thye is m almost 
complete identity between the iechniqm of their practice and that 
of the Etruscan or early Greek Xi&vyXwpotA There can he no 
doubt, however, that the nee of a magnifier was known much earlier 
than in generally supposed, for Dncnnge eonimumcatod to Menage 
a ptLssiiige out of an unpublished poem by Protoprodromus, who 
flourished ft hout a.d. 1150, where speaking of the physicians culled 
in to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, he hju 

tcpatoutriv tcp otfttFfpin* too 
fawpaww xAi ru &Kvfia\a ^eri rati ht\Lov 

which iiktov Lessing (An!. BtkU\ XLY.) explains pkmibly enough 
** a magnifying glass. Ages before, the same word ia employed by 
Aristophanes for a burning-glass, which by its nature is at the same 
lime a magnifier. 


. A * “““F*** of ejcimerilinnry |«m™ of vision, Pliny (viL 21) i»cn Li Aim ibc whole 
IhiHl wjttUn out «m rarchmuit, of nub a riw lo 1* contained within » wilnqi 
^J.Kili I iren> had UHL Thin pum u«w fills B30 pnges, aSiuo., of small Gtvck tvr,’ 
IjuicIithM. Am tin. (niltan walnut, attains *neh a iiiugnicuiio an to admit of Wine 

T™' mU> * * tUs «toty nay t» iredved without dnfcitotiim, 

rat sals ami other insect* cut of ivory, a* fine, ii at their Ihnt.s could tn.i k« 
4m41? other pooplo (whirls by the way, U another coovMitg motf thxit tl*n> 
wnrr no bM then known to m&* weak eyca). Myrmeciites, finned for hii pntxm- 
muv* m tin* uw line, rarvod a quadriga tlun n fly covered with Eta winsm «]*, i 
hid under tW of a tea And for the oounuw fcculty, V*m mewded *_ 

rt t®* aEn Sia>bo ni,, ’■ "‘“"‘ItafE on Cnpe Lilylxrm.., con I,I toll ,| lt , mllljhw vf 
<Lin ibipA wiLih « out of Cajtlui^ diiUnt 1A0 imiuz* 

f I po^ra ran* otehitijss, done by a |mrw,n of my mqtwinbuaw without the oai** 

' iW VV 5 iCh lh< ‘ ” f P ™’ f " r,lS - &c * *"»** - Nt. r.f 

n iimi a«h«trrtnre ate mode ont with microscopic delicacy th„ rival* the perfection 

'r r ^ ^ ^ And, win,t bean, rlWtly upon the quotf™, l£ KL 
- Jite* that most mdu-tnou* engraver, Ffetrowi, to the dm* of hit W life -vrnti- 
<hf«? yw% m >itt to hjivm tiiwl *p<wt4irlKi m hfj? work, 
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Tins point is 

ii special notice, a* in many (atrange n< it may appear U> 

ibe uninitiated) the form supplies a trustworthy criterion ot the 
daile of the W07&% go invariably did the aneientg assign particular 
modes of cutting to particular species of stones, For it ip u 
rule almost without an exception, that the nurionl lapidaries cut 
every coloured tranupareni stone, except the sard, into a more or less 
dontde-con vex figure* It was probably on account of their origin ul, 
time-honoured employment for bearing the siguet-dcTico on the 
jtai base of the sesrabfens, that the sard, and ite congener, the 
handed agate* continue^ to ha cut into pianos: sometimes, though 
rarely, and in the later Eoinan period alone* haring the upper 
one slightly convex. The ojw/ue coloured stones, lapis-lazuli, I ho 
red and green jaspers* follow the same rule as the sanL \\ hen the 
original plan of cutting the sardonyx in transverse plane slices was 
abandoned, which was not before tho full inauguration of the Roman 
school, the Htono was fashioned into ft very obtuse cone, with a small 
foil* at the summit, so as to present its stride horizontally, and to 
the best advantage for their colours, to the eye, instead of vertically, 
as the Etruscans and Grecians preferred to view them. The evident 
of the change was the almost exclusive employment of this 

n 2 



ON THE FORMS OF ANTIQUE OEMS, 
of sufficient importance to our inquiry to claim 
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material for mtm, then for the first time becoming the grand field 
for the exercise of the talents of the most eminent masters in the 
art* The sardonyx, not engraved, was often worn in tb<| ring as 
a precious stone, merely for ornament,in this form; which, too, at the 
same time, as being the most fashionable of all, was occasionally adopted 
for the sard and the red jasper, though without the same reason, 

Pliny has certain singular remarks, somewlyit difficult to 

understand, u l K)n forum of gems that wore most general in 

hi» day. First in favour says lie was the Mong* meaning, doubt¬ 
less, the long etlipse to bo noticed in so many of the finest antiques. 
In the next degree stood the UniHe-skaped, or the spherical much 
flattened on both sides; a pattern now known ns “cut en cabochon”^ 
or by the homely but expressive term, “tallow-drop.'* Leasing 
has some very subtle speculations to account for the evident 
predilection for this pattern, which, as before remarked, the 
majority of the coloured transparent gems exhibit.* He ingeniously 
endeavours to prove that this configuration of the field both facili¬ 
tated the engraving and assisted the perspective of the design, by 
bringing all the depths of the intaglio into the same horizontal 
plane. Bat the more probable motive is that the protuberant 
form of a coloured stone rendered it more ornamental when mounted 
ill gold; besides the practical advantage that the projecting surface, 
foriuiDg n corresponding depression in the soft material then used for 
sealing with, ao protected from effccement .the impression of the 
signet-intaglio. 5 


Next to the lenticular, Pliny ranks the c ijchhlal outline, the 


* There another form ftmfin*! to pm* of the «Hy Gn^-ltdki, «b w | , ho 
a mood, h* having both ends rqsutlly pointed. It ;* Wo li wkpted f ivr ti „. feu, 

! "" to "" 1 “ ““ f " il W «. 

“—*» 

$ It must ulm be remembered ttiat nil the Indian E0 „ a .. 

knmra to thu mirirat-s came to them in the »hnpe of Ivud i STnart siz^S’ 
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popularity of which in the Augustan jigs is attested by the numerous 
specimens remaining: ant! last of nil came the tiwulur, "Angular 
ffliapes Jro disliked/' a fact shown l>y their rarity; for although 
w*e do meet with a few square gen lb, they belong to the t a I in Emmie 
class, and only date from the ages of the Decline. An octangular 
form is often to bo aeon in antiques that have been cut down for 
re-setting in (>>thic times, when Lhe octagon, for its importance ns 
a Masonic symbol, had become the most popular of all figures. " Stones 
with concave* or projecting surfaces, are considered inferior to those 
which have them smooth ami even. 1 * To understand this, it in neces¬ 
sary to have seen in what manner the Romans employed the harder 
precious stones Lite the ruby and sapphire. Wo find that they 
never attempted to reduce them to any exact form, but set them 
retaining their native figure, to which the lapidary hud contrived to 
give a certain degree of polish. Hence such a stone, if naturally 
presenting a regular shape, was much more sightly in ornamentation, 
than when, as more usually, it came in the awkward form of an 
irregularly rolled pebble* In Low Latin, such a sapphire went by 
the name of “laps/ 1 in allusion, probably, to its iinhwt&l nature, a* 
distinguishing it from one shaped by art, g ‘urto cdomitus.' 1 This 
native fora being generally convex, the name got ultimately transferred 
to n magnifying lens; whence the French “loupe” The most 
valuable stones, as rude {except a slight polish) as when first picked 
up in the gravel of the Cingalese torrent, may be seen embellishing, 
rather by their intrinsic preciousnees than by their still veiled beauty, 
the moat important pieces extant of ancient jeweller's work, such 
as the Iron Crown, those of the Hispano-Gotbio princes found at 
Guerrnz&T, and those of Charlemagne, and of Geiea, first king of 
Hungary. In fact, native spinels continued to be preferred to the 
cal for sotting in jewellery as late m the middle of the 17th centnry* 
as Do Last has remarked at the time. 


* The meaning of this u fur from ct«ir. €tm il refer to ibe hollowing olu the backs 
of carfailtidca, in Older to diminish the opociiy and dark tmge t*f the italic? 
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OYUNDEES—ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, 1“ RUSLAN'. 

TiiErti;, the most ancient form of the signet, are, for the moat part, 
perfectly cylindrical stones, from one to three inches in length,’ end 
hxdf as much in diameter, in a few, the form is varied into a barrel 
wlmpo; in others, the converse appears, and tile sides are slightly 
com five, like a dice-bos. A Largo hole passes through their length, 
to admit a soft woollen cord, by means of which they were tied round 
the wrist like a bracelet. This accounts for their never having metal 
mountings when disinterred amongst Assyria!* remains, though found 
m such vast abundance. The very rare examples known, mounted in 
massy gold swivel-rings, prove by the hieroglyphics engraved upon 
them, that such were merely adaptations by the Egyptians to their 
national fashion of the* swivel-mounted scaralous, during the period 
their country was subject to the Persian rule. 

A few words in testimony to this, according to modern notions, so 
strange a fashion of wearing the signet. Whenever signets are 
mentioned in the Old Testament, it is always as burno upon tbe 


* Tin, n»pective wgnjtole* being R'RulumJ by the .auk .,f the ttvna . 
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hand, not upon the finger, Thus (Gem xutilx, 18) Tamar demands tier 
lover'# “sen! and twisted cord ," durfaiuT and j^/Aal, falsely rendered 
•ring aid bracelet." Again, PbntRph takes the? signet fci off his own 
Iftind ” and puts it upon that of Joseph. Jeremiah (xxi i. 24) Iiba : H The 
Signet upon nay right hand;" and Ecok&uigticus(xlix.. 11),. 41 Zoruhabeb 
even he was a« a signet on the right hand with many other similar 
a]Indians, nil tsuding to prove the same thing. Tim- tin young 
Amulekite (2 Kings L 10) brings to David, as the oiiMigns of royalty, 
token off BauTs corpse, hie diadem and bracelet, apparently because 
the latter contained the royal signet, the mem pom-Mon of which 
invested the holder with supreme power. In the catalogue of the 
treasury in the Acropolis* engraved on marble about the date of tbi* 
Peloponnesian War (d. cl 481), and published by Chandler (Part IP 
No..iv. 2), are enumerated: 14 Two glass signets of different colour*, 
set in gold* and having gold chains attached lt> them,* 1 a description 
showing them to be mounted as bracedeta. Visconti (Op* Tar* II. 1) 
gives a vase -pain tin g, Jove seated on Li* throne, holding tin eagle- 
tipped sceptre—itself fin Assyrian distinction, aa Herodotus records 
(h 105)— and upon his wrist a large oval gem, a searuLw.‘oid t tied around 
it by a fine cord —a mode this of carry ing a convex alone much more 
convenient, ns well ns Mona natural, than the setting it in a awivel 
tiugrr-ring, and moreover less exposing it to accidental injury; Pliny 
(xxxiii.4) expressly states that the custom of wearing finger-rings was 
of no very ancient drtte, even in his days unknown to the East and 
to Egypt; and yet *igneh are, as we have seen, mentioned as in 
universal use in the most venerable of all historical records* Beside#, 
when Herodotus notices, in the passage just quoted, that u each Baby¬ 
lonian Jins a signet/ 1 bad he seen anything peculiar in their mode of 
wearing Llmt signet* he certainly would have described it, according 
to his wont in all such eases. Hie silence shows, therefore, that the 
fashion still held its ground amongst the Greeks, for whom lw was 
writing. That the Asiatic Greek searabeoids were intended to be 
worn thus is plain from their appearance, they being frequently much 
too large for convenient use as swivel-rings : besides* lboy never retain 
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uny truce of tho luctul axis so frequently (tiunioing, liicil by its 
oxidation within tho small Bcarabei, Tho most noble examples of 
the cIhsh known to me, are & scambeoid (brought by Mf Merliff 
from Athens) in Jupia-lazuli, 1J x 1 inch in size, engraved with a 
crunching Venus putting on her tunic, in the purest old style; and 
mother in aappharine, of about equal dv/\ found in Sicily, a Victory 
crowning a trophy, in tho style of the coins of Agathodbfi (Brit* 
Mas.). In this mode, the engraved face of the stone being next the 
Jtfcin, was effectually protected from Lho dangers of wear and of 
accident. 

The very large relative diameter of the bole through the axis qf 
both cylinders and scarabeoida, conclusively demonstrates that they 
were in tented to admit a thick and Hoft cord snch as could be fastened 
about the wrist,* without inconveniencing tho wearer, and which, 
dyed of a bright hue, became an ornamental appendage* For example, 
the amethyst lynx of the sorceress Nice (probably something of this 
form) is strung upon a yarn of purple lambs wool, when dedicated 
to Venus (Am hoi* v, 205). 

That the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinders were never intended 
tor metal settings, is an inference to be also deduced from the absence 
of all truce of metal within any one 0 f the thousands brought to ibis 
country, Tho solitary example amongst Hertz’s cylinders of one 
retaining its bronze axis, may confidently be put down to the same 
dnsa as the rare exceptions already noticed set ns swivel-rings m 
gold, an adaptation by a foreign race to their national usage. But 
had such an arrangement been known in Assyria, the cylinders would 
now turn up with their pivots oxidised and etffl remaining inside 
them, when made of baser metal, quite os frequently as do the 
Egyptian scarab, r similarly fitted. Besides, all S nch stones, whether 
Egyptian or Etruscan, properly designed to turn upon n mda! axis, 

* It w iwafblo t!n.[ s*veral rtrang together tram usm! fur a h y *«ch a „ 

coat .1 nffoal the rart of so many worts of the aagraYer. Sn.-k teb*) , tTJU to ^ *, 
wmi-muta (munud hy sptiartral beads) of the nccklsi** of ,| ]fl glida alJil 
111 tint- A-'iyma S.mo argampnl limy be drawn from j 

■lie am Ilie Ar*h wwubu pul all tta cylinders to il.m they fJ m pick up In thu ruins 
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are bored with a very One hole that barely admits the wire, for the 
sake of solidity; whereas cylinders, however small their external 
iimenri<fu4, have all an equally wide internal perforation, which* in 
the pm all ay specimens, often reduces their sub nt mice to such tenuity 
that unless the fastening passed through them had been soft 
and pliant yarn,* they would have been Extremely liable to split when 
applied to thri* use. Add to this, the heavier cylinders if fastened 
about the wrist with a wire f would have for mod a painful and intoler¬ 
able incumbrance to the wearer,t 

We come now to the mode of using these singular implements. 
The imprettooa of the signet engraved on the circumference wm 
made by rolling it over a bit of pipeclay % (the yfj {rrtpavrpU of the 
Greeks)* laid upon the object to be secured, or attached by a ribbon 
to the document to be authenticated by the scab This in the true 
source of Job's simile* “ The heavens are turned as clay to the seal: ,f 
whereby he poetically likens the concave vault above, studded with 
the constellations, presenting to bis mind so many fanciful shapes, 
tu the surface of the clay spreading itself before the revolving cylinder 
inlo a hollow plain* covered with its strange devices of gods* heroes, 
and monsters. 

When Lnyard first attempted to classify these primeval monu¬ 
ments of the glyptic art in their national and chronological order* 
he made those of his First Period to only coincide in date with 
the earliest sculptures* of Kineveh; but subsequent discoveries, aided 
by the morn perfect understanding of their cuneiform legends* have 

* ItiittlicLiKiU ("Ancient Monarchies/ J, p + 111) figpirt ihu Interior of a pricnitEv-ia 
ChaMiean tomb at Muglicir (Ur) p wbt™ the remain* of siring fiutauttg the cyluwkr 
wort! ji't vbibki amaial the arm bam ihu doci'isod* TIichc Mortuary c/liiplcr> ana 
alwaVH blank - the real, puptovid one, l*nn E the family seaM* n matter of pwnl 
to i bn bfir ; iu Eeiubknu m9ked for the purposes of tbc defunct. 

f Tlio imialkwL were wnurtimes mounted in gold ewivel-Hugi of tbo Egyptian 
In the Watortan Celiectfcpn Is ran of Lnjtfs-fcuuK, a t .-xactly in tbs style of 
The M ItoyaJ SiETii’iLt,” in gdd t having a vltv miussy shank tapering towandi tin points, 
nciit wrnpj*xl rotiikl fur same distanca w ilk the itont vim tiuit also fornix tbo axis of ibu 
cylinder, 

| Stilt t ha best material fur taking clear imprct&jyns from cylinder*; a thing ini- 
^hjmlUu to effect with our scaling-wax. 
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cArrtcd back the antiquity of the ^instrument by more than a thousand 
years. Tbo following classification may, therefore, bo accepted na 
baaed upon tolerably wcuro data; and cylinders, judged by tfm fonif 
of tbo character used in their inscriptions, their styles of art, and theft- 
materials, nmy bo assigned respectively to five periods, 

I. The primitive Chaldean Empire in Lower Mesopotamia, ex¬ 
tending from me. 2254 to 1675; its metropolis, Ur (Mnghoir). 

II The Arehaic-Babylonian Period, after the seat of government 
had been fixed at Babylon, about n.c. 1(175,* 

ML Tho Early Assyrian, beginning some time after tho foundation 
of Nineveh by Tigkth-Piieser I, about n.c. 1110, and ending with 
tli£ fell oi' Unit city lii u*c 1 625,t 

IV. The later Babylonian, from the re-establishment of tlmt 
empire, until its destruction by Cyrus, from it.c. 025 to b.o. 530. 

V. The Persian, under tho Aclnenrenisu dynasty, down to the 
Macedonian Conquest; from a.o 530 to n.c. 330. 

Of the bird Period, the earliest recorded king k Cmkh % who 
reigned about ft. c. 2m, and whose name is read, impress^ in ein 
gukrly bold and simple characters upon the bricks of Lis capitals 
Mugbeir, Warko, His signet has been recognised by Sir H. Itnw- 
Imson in the cylinder figured by Sir Ker Porter (II. pi 79. fi.) rim 
design is a bearded, Ikt-cuppod man, seated in a chair, and to whom 
another .n the conical cap of Belas is presenting a young woman- 
behind her stands a female attendant, with hands raised in adoration 
The draperies are wound spmtfy about the figures; one grand chu 
raete rustic of the primitive stylo iq these works. Three line* 0 f 
neatly-cut Letters contain the monarch's name and titles P or Ur 
has not stated the material, and the present whereabouts of thia 
invaluable monument ^unknown. But tho British Museum actually 


Subverted bj die AmtiLmis. no. 1500, of whom 4 ji__ „ . . . , 

tailmhil nvm, whv In.. 1.11,, mooBmmU U 

it ,1 “ *“ * ** <™i»« u «*« 
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possesses the signet of Umkli'e son* Jgli, engraved with the king paying 
his worship to a seated divinity, and inscribed with several lines, 
4n a laigfl and radish lettering. It k Formed of what seems bWk 
Serpen thio, parti ally calcined, about three inched long. This same 
easily-worked material is by ter the most frequent one for these 
primitive seals, although jaspers, black and green, were occasionally 
employed, and £ho Museum has lately acquired a magnificent example 
in lapis-lazuli of the largest stee, hut unfortunately much defaced 
by wear* The designs upon this whole class Eire recognizable by their 
great simplicity; a man combating with some beast of chase being 
a special favourite. 

In the Archaic-Buhr/hnian Period,* the designs continue much the 
same in their nature, but gradually admit of some multiplicity of 
details, and often a procession of several figures of the same height 
walks round the rircuinfcrenee. The peculiar material, almost the 
national one* of all Babylonian art, probEibly owing to local circum¬ 
stances, is the loadstone (fibrous hioumtite}, a black, hard, compact, 
oxide of iron, taking w very fiuo metallic polish, which it often hits 
preserved unimpaired with wonderful pertinacity. The work, for 
the most part* has been executed with a tool having an obtusely 
angular edge, leaving deep parallel incisions, no doubt a fragment 
of the emery-stone* 0 x 01 / 17 + which down to the age of Theophrastus 
Armenia exported for the use of the Greek engravers. 

During the Jbrfy, A&tjruiii Period* and the long ages through 
which Nineveh grew and flourished m the capital of the Eastern 
world, the glyptic art, keeping pace with ite sister, sculpture, at turned 
to the highest point of mtckmi&d perfection it ever reached in any 
ago or country. Its materials are at first the serpentine* black, green, 
and red, but it speedily makes its own the harder and finer statics, 
syenite^ jasper, agate, eateedony, and has left innumerable and im- 


* Rubytuu, in [iWv r*f Ur T hod Itocn undo thv Capital by Niinmwn ataut ac. S7&iV 
The nruu^s of many i>/ ttiesc lire aampoaniLpd wEiJi Sia ~ teiiH, Tli i- cuiiui'* 
of fifteen klnpi of ibis serle* have be to found ru maaUiamlJL Eero vm their 

complete number at iixty. 
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perishable records a» to the tame paternity of tlie most elegant of 
hventioryj, The subjects in the beginning are somewhat rudely done * 
and correspond with those of lhe most ancient has-relic fa ftnind at 
Niniroiul (Nineveh); such as the king in hie chariot discharging his ^ 
arrows at the 1 ioji t or gigantic wild bull (tfrfoes); warriors in com bat; 
the king or the priest- adoring the emblem of the Deity (the ifir, or 
winged orb in the heavens)* or else the eagle-headed god p Nisr&jjh; 
winged bulls and lions | all accompanied by the usual Assyrian, 
symbols, the sun* the moon, the seven stars, the sacred tree (Rom, 
the Tree of Life) the winged orb, mid the wedge. A very large 
cylinder in brownish calcedony, belonging to a king who reigned in 
the fifteenth century before our era* is n masterpiece of engraving. 

But nothing ears exceed, in elaborate design and exquisite finish, that 
of Sennacherib himself, cut in amazon st one, | a material, from its brit¬ 
tle nesa* taxing all the still of the most practised lapidary to master. 

It was found with another, In the same stone* but of liner quality* 
neither engraved nor bored, and which accompanies it sn the show¬ 
case at the Museum. On this signet Sennacherib stands with his 
queen on either wide of the Tree of Life* over which hovers the Yi&iblo « 

Presence* bearing up on its wings two small busts, the genii (farouors) 
of the worshippers. Similar stcU of adoration are favourite subjects 
in this duss. A remarkably elegant one of L&yimVa presents Astarto 
standing, backed by Eve stars, her crescent overhead, a seated dog, 
her regular attribute, in front; her worshipper is a lady, behind 
whom is a tree with an antelope browsing upon it. 

As already remarked, these elaborate and highly finished engrav¬ 
ings declare the perfection to which the glyptio art had been earned 
in Assyria, even before its very rudiments were known in Egypt— 

* Especially in the conical stamps, which make thair find Appearance in this 
period ; I ho f^u m* being entirely road? qttt by com drill holt*, rtfddj by 

I^ght iDcbrirm* from the catting material 

f BuWtty Pliny's 1 T&nc< a pm ,s of sn uupk^mp ^rccn h and tttrbi'I internally, 
aiming fmm I'ereia, mu\ foisted In amongst the raaraliU/* the opaque jspecluieiis of 
which U doe* hi I ruth cWty resemble. A caimio haul of Antoninus l p ius in orleabtl 
ai Luw^mMmie in'tonlly (awd in the lYsun cabine! fur done in emerald. 
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the country to which some writers "have a-Raigncul tho honour of its 
gnucnfibn* Far the contemporary Egyptian signets were cut with 
the grape r t either in soft materials, limestone, stoftschial, and baked 
day; or p when of the highest claa« p in metal. like iho “ royal signet*," 
some of which are at ill in existence/ The fact is singularly Attested 
by LiiyurcTs day seal bearing the impress ions of I lie signeta of 
Subaco II \mt}* Sennacherib; the first unmistakably produced from 
an engraving in metal, the second from a wall-executed intaglio in 
atone—not a cylinder, hnt a conical stamp of lhe form to be hereafter 
considered in its dne place. 

Of the Ijafer Babylonian Period,! the cylinders are by far the moat 
numerous of all in European collections, owing to our much more 
familiar and long-standing intercourse with the region that furnishes 
them to the Arab diggers in the ruins,. Amongst their materhih the 
hind* to [ip still predominate^ followed in frequency by the brown 
caleodony; but almost every other species of “hard stones 11 irw 
adopted, according to the taste of the artist or lib employer. The 
subjects are the same as upon the later Xiiievitiuli, except that the 
god is new often crowned with n feathery conical tiara, but they 
are discriminated by their legends, now a constant adjunct, cut in 
the peculiar, bigbIy-compIex p and neat Baby Ionian alphabet,! Many 
of these exhibit admirable workmanship; one figured by La yard, 
with the Assyrian Hercules wrestling with a bnSalo (true prototypo 


* The mewl chnnicterMio numpfe bang the- utrlvcMtig king Llonis, AC. 1327 + 

weiring tii_f l«« |]i=kl ftvp nunc**. 

f The works of ilii* ptfifrl (US not meiuit to ho reslrictftl within fliu ciphty-oi^ht 
yenut wtily ihikt bound itio dMtLpnof tho Second Itahy Ionian Empire after ita reatcjra* 
tkm by Kabopluar* D C. &26. A hijpz pfqpoctto of tbo Buby Ionian cylinder* mult 
DMjMiity Ihd undiiitingnl&JuibJo in itvka from l be KinevftL&h+ fur Ti^btM-Nin* tho 

A^yrUa, r«ot¥iilrrtd that city from thn Amlw an rally a# n,c. 1270 . wUntwfc<r»Tmi 
it Ivouue a tie pendency of Nineveh, mul mloi by tings of that nnikm. Though 
RihyUm often Look ihe opportuity to molt, and to become to4ep»d*at for long 
Int^rrab together, yet it wu a* frequwtly rednead to vuMligo. Thu* after enjoying 
liberty from ac. ISO, it ™ reconquerod by Su^on* Ji,c, 7tti + uA altar a &mh ra*iiU+ 
!iy Stmmicliiirib. 

| A frequent dworatiop here L* the ^. 7 /oeV. or optn chrun-bonkr, exactly m it 
on thfi beat executed Klniaran ae*n,tftL 
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of Lite Grecian with the hull of Crete), usd the hiMii-liciidcd bull, 
(or Minotaur) engaging tho lion,Is distinguished by the spirit of tho 
design, and the deep cutting uf tho intaglio. But the highest port 
foction of Babylonian art displays itself on a cylinder in green jospc*, 
brought front the East nearly a century back, and discovered by 
myaell buried in a small private collection of very miscellaneous gems 
(Bosanquct, Monmouth). Its exceptional merit eall % for a detailed 
descrip Lion. Betas, in his national tiara, arrayed in a long "Baby¬ 
lonish garment,” the randy*, and seated on bis throne, holds ont the 
rod and circle, ensigns of royalty, towards his worshipper. His foot¬ 
stool is. the man-headed hull, rmicW ; over his head are the son and 
moon conjoined, those regular concomitants of tho figure of a divinity 
m nli 0f,ei,tal Tho owner of the signet, and roM 

exactly like bis god, approaches with an offering, it Jamb under his 
arm, and is followed bv his wife, with her hands elevated in supplica¬ 
tion. Then come the man-headed Priapcan bull, and a second 
figure, Iwth standing motionless, with their hands laid upon their 
breasts—still the Eastern gesture of respect and submission; they 
probably represent the guardian genii of the two votaries. The 
drawing of the figures is admirable, the execution beyond all de¬ 
scription masterly, fully equalling that of the finest Etnmtr&n HCaralei, 

to which indeed the work, in all points, presents a most surprising 
tesemldjincf 1 , 

Mtjhlta, in whom the Greets recognised ^their Aphrodite, now 
often makes her appearance, with long, dishevelled hair, and arms 
extended, streaming with water. This type, made familiar to the 
Greets, by its appearance on the signets of the Persian satraps, may 
have suggested to their fertile fancy, in the ignorance of its true 
meaning, tho bit of historical romance recorded by Polyrenus 
(vu. 27), " When Queen lihodogano was in the bath, news was 
brought to her of the revolt of certain of the subject nations. She 
rushed forth to quel! the rebels, vowing never to finish dressing until 
she hud no done. In memory of which, the royal aignet of the Persian 
kings bears the figure of Khodogune, with her hair all dishevelled " 
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In another place, be repeats the earn® legend, only referring it to 
Semiramis,* 

« Tlio Infest of this long line, boasting as it does a eont muons 
ettinlpnce of two thousand years, are the Persian. Their material is 
* every possible variety of quarts, from the amethyst to the sardonyx, 
the most beautiful of all lining the aapphirine* or “aanre Phrygian 
jasper," of which^the choicest specimens are to he found in the cylinders 
and coneat of Achsemeniau date. The legends, containing ns before 
tho names of the owner, his father, and patron-god, arc common 
adjuncts, and ore written in another and final modification of tho 
cuneiform lettoriug.t They may, besides, lie often distinguished hy 
their barrel shape, the precise converse of that commonly affected 
by the Babylonian, which grow slightly smaller towards the middle. 
That moat venerable historical relic, now in the British Museum, the 
signet of Darius Hystaepis himself, is a cylinder three inches long, in 
opaque white eakedony, representing the monarch in his ear, with the 
inscription in three vertical columns, translated," I Darius tho ting." 

The Persian stylo is easily recognised by the drapery of the 
figures being gathered up into straight narrow folds, as seen in the 

♦ Tha fortunes of the glorious hut (.hurt-lived Second Jkbjrkmlim Empire are dearly 
pictansl in NehtchailneraA vision of the Image, if bUflrprvtid by the nil** of common 
M|1M e and history. The several imelnl* cwifostag it symbolize, ftaaJol plainly tells us, 
ns many *tjccc*niro reign*, not kivjduna, as our prophecy-loving divines render tho 
W(m l, Tin- gold is NclmohadnMiar’a pn*pwwn reign, lasting forty-four years, the 
gulihai agu of tile dynasty. The silver, the two years of his inactive sun, Evil-Mmidlcb, 
Tile braU the four unhappy ynirs of ids sun-in-law, bYri«[«*>«». The iron, the fo* 
months of tytanny of hie grand^m, the murdered Lubwiiuwehiid, with whom rad* 
the lino of NfobtLchfldMZMir. Tho iron and clay united the usurer Ifilmnadti*, who, 
i.jiril beset, takes for his partner tu the kingdom, Ik-lshmur, * scion of tho royal line, 
«in „f tktft twvj*" cunies down the rock from the Persian hills. Cyrus, and 

pulverizes the Babylonian monarchy. 

t Which latter form now largely preponderates for private signets. 

X Tho Assyrian alphabet mu tyiMic, and iMm stated of abort three 
hundred distinct clammier*, and the maiimuin of tho wedge* going to fcra one letter 
was as high as sixteen. But the Persians skilfully converted this alpha** !■«<> * 
reprosemtativc of only, thereby blueing the Mate of if* tellers to thirty- 

seven, and the maximum of wedges in anyone to mi uiore than Bm', But between 
tho Assyrian and tho Persian there istervewl fl nullified i) ILu-tiso alphabet of .lUait 
one hundred sounds, which mu used to the last in the bilingual inscriptions of tho 
MhomwOdw. 
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sculptures belonging to the AeWmenkn dynasty; a peculiar treat- 
mout never found on the preceding Assyrian and Babylonian monu- 
menlw. The spiral arrangement of tho wrapper OH the -Archaic- 
Babylonian has been already pointed oat. In the two subsequent 
periods the robe is fringed, and folds over longitudinally in front * 
of the person esuctly as it is represented in the Nimroud lms-reliefs. 
Other marks of distinction are the crown on the l^ad of the royal 
personage, which now becomes a turban surrounded with rays; tba 
tignre of Ormuzd soaring in the heaven*, here first introduced; ami 
the fantastic monsters, tho very counterpart of those decorating the 
walls of Persepolis. A crystal cylinder (Bayard) representing Ormuzd 
rnised aloft by two human-headed, winged bulla (true ancestors of 
the Jewish cherubim), above a cartouche inclosing the portrait of 
the sovereign, is a work conspicuous for its delicacy and high finish. 

Hi is form of the signet was to some estent adopted by other 
nations subject to the Babylonian or Persian rule. Those of Egyptian 
Mrique have been already noticed - others e-cist that arc indubitably 
Phoenician, But of all this class, none is so full of interest as that 
formerly Xo, 407 m the Hertz collection, eihibitlng, ns it docs, the 
Jirat essays of Greek glyptic art under the dictation of tho Persian. 

On a cakedony cylinder a warrior equipped in Curran helmet, Argolic 
shield and thorax, is about to fall transfixed by the spear of un adver- 
aaiy, likewise in complete body-armour, but wearing, instead of 
helmet, the Persian cidarh. In the field sears the Mr, the winged 
orb emblem of the divine presence and protection; attesting that 
this remarkable design commemorates the victory of some Persian 
satrap (it may be of Earpagus himself, Cyrus' lieutenant) over the 
Greeks of Ionia; this being one of those rare cases in which “tho 
lion has drawn the picture," 

Cylinders went out of use in Persia upon the Macedonian conquest 
and never reappear either under the Arsacid* or the Salmans, 
being superseded by the conical seals, which, indeed, had begun to 
come into use under tho first fluumte monarchy, ns the esnmplo 
above quoted demonstrates. 1 
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A few cylinder!*, though Assyrian |is regards the iIi?N,igiin, are in¬ 
scribed with Semitic characters rambling the Phamicisn. Such 
bUong to various periods, from the times of the Lower Assyrian 
t dynasty to tlio Persian occupation of Babylonia. To the first date 
Lsyard assigns one engraved with two hnman-hended btdla elevating 
the emblem of the deity above the Sacred Tree, flanked by the priest 
bringing a goat, and by the worshipper, behind w hom is the legend— 
reading vertically. Of Persian date is anothor, the king in conflict 
with h bull and a gryphon: above him soars the figure of Ornnizd. 
The legend in fonr lines reads " the aeal of Gndshirat, son of Artadati,” 
as the name and patronymic have been deciphered by Levy, 

A few of tlm types that most frequently occur may here" he 
specified and explained. The man in combat with a monster dearly 
alludes to the perpetual conflict between the good anil evil Principles. 
that huidniuenfid doctrine of the Persian religion. Two biiimm- 
headed bulls, fighting with two lions. Four human figures, between 
the first and second is a tree, 1*etweon the third and fourth art antelope* 
under which are three halls. A figure in a long robe holding out a! 
ami’s length two antelopes by the horns is a common typo on tie 
cones also: probably the seal of a Magus, to infer from Sakyut's 
injunction, to bo quoted when we come to consider the Indian worts. 
A man fighting with the humau-headed hull (first source of the 
Grecian Theseus and the Mi note nr, of Hercules and the Adiekms); 
another man on bis knees adores a god in the human form standing 
Wore him. Man holding a sceptre, another his hand raised in 
adoration; a tree stands between the two, A procession of men 
variously attired, apparently engaged in some religious rite.t Put 
the variety of types is endless, every individual having evidently 
laboured to make his own device ns far os possible peculiar, and readily 

* I'V tlir *Mrilmiif.n of I In* twiulmli* of tin* wren! doilies, .nv g>. .13. 

t In the IciiWMia an cight-nyed slur pnwlai ilu l fuuus of each ilrity, wln> lias 
like wine n Hursfrul of hu own, nml wliivli often nerve* m* A sail ".I ilute for 9 1 in fn]> mime; 
Uhls, I*«ua Ivanna = 30, Sol = 20, Mel = W>. Menttvor, the soci* were lujiresmitfif l.y 
■me tiienigty'phics, n Mnltiw *.*r**s, «n alinr, n buuoge wjihia uddUkx, two tioms juice*! 
in one tine, Jre,, symbol* of the Fame not tire n.* ltholco cavte>Ruirka. 
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distinguishable from those of ly.s fellow citizens. Some of the design* 
evidently commemorate glorious exploits of the owner, or some 
ancestor; processions of captives, severed heads of enemies, occupying 
the fie Id ; vsil Liable historical documents no doubt, concerning mighty 
men which were of nld p men of renown/ 1 

Ent no series of mono merits is so rich in illustrations of religions 
ideas, and a careful study of these designs will E^car up many a 
difficulty as to the source of many a strange fable or figure in the 
archaic mythology of the Greeks, and indicate the true fountain-head 
of old Hclhdic art. 

Cerium drawbacks to their utility as pictorial records unfortunately 
exist, which have deterred the learned from deriving from this class 
much of the information it is calculated to afford.* The first of these 
obstacles is the apparent rudeness of the intagli* which are often 
marly obliterated by ancient wear, and the injuries of time, whe n 
cut in the softer atones, the la pi lazuli, serpentine, and calcareous 
mineral a* In fact, in these, the signets of the million, the engraving 
wlis necessarily cheaply find expeditiously done ; the figures are sunk 
into the stone by jihng it away as it were, with a sharp piece of emery. 
But far otherwise is it with the self-declared signets of the king and 
the noble, such as those already noticed, or that truly royal seal, once 
in the Fould Collection, a sapphirine cadcodony, presenting us with the 
Monarch m his car. Its style reminds the numismatist so forcibly of 
certain Greek coins, that it may with probability l>e assigned to some 
Ionian artist in the service of the later Persian kings. Their court 
was an asylum for all adventurers of the Hellenic race; the royal 
physician was by preference summoned from Greece, like Demoeedee 
and Otcsiae ft doubtless the professors of all the arts of luxury met 

* One biuilmnor to lha study U the difficulty of obtaining distinct imptverfcifli 
of thpir emfrared narfou^i m outer to have a tiampleta tfi?w of the* desj^uw Fur xlm 
pciipcwB Mating-wax la iltogotlmr nadm ; tho only resource is to revert to the actual 
medium for which iheso fiems were intended, and to roll them, nJlcf oiling, ujiou soft 
fdp^Uy* Tlila takes a bKustifnl impresaiori^ nad, after burdening by heat,preterm 
(he auiLi d Imperoihiibly- ' ■ 

f Atnl tti|ipocpat<m himwlf, wli», brewer, declined ibe honour, with h» onormoni 
iobuy. 
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there with Ample patronage, exactly a^ the Great Moguls court m the 
seventeenth eentnry swarmed with Italian architects and jewellers, 
aful that of the Sublime Porte with Frank charlatans of every s^rt 
m oar own tinted 

i 

Cylinders are picked Tip in great numbers by the Arab? in the 
ravines annually cut by the winter rains through the rains of the 
rinid-bitiit citk-:i of their original possessors. As these torrents 
annually wash fresh portions of the mounds, formerly constituting 
alike pahiora and cottages, the supply continues inexhaustible 
He fore the influx, of travel I el's opened a lucrative market tor their 
disposal, lhe Arab women used to string them upon their necklaces, 
to serve the donble purpose of beads and of talismans. 

It has been stated above that this peculiar form was never revived 
in Its native home upon the restoration of the national Hovereigisty 
and religion, yet something of the kind seems to have lingered in 
Egypt* Witness the Hertz plasma, 1 £ inch Jong, snrroumhd by a 
double procession of the gods of that country mi usually well engraved* 
the sacred animals below;* and another, though much smaller, in the 
Prnun Collection, engraved with Ann bis, the parpen t-hendod goddess 
and other symbols belonging to the Alexandrian Gnosis,! 

Before dismissing the subject, notice must l)e taken of u curious 
ornament occasionally brought to this country from the same localities 
that furnish the memorials we have been examining, and which are 
purchased by credulous antiquaries as a rare variety of Baby Ionian 
cylinder, adorned with ^ tree-writing*" These are tubes, so to speak, 
in brown agate, two or three inches long by one in diameter; their 
circumference engraved with rude figures of trees, and the lines 
filled in with gold, exactly in the same manner ns the turquoises 
Similarly adorned with Persian legends, so much admired ns mig- 
stemes in that region. These pretended cylinders, by their polish, 


p First in ihit Blewait Collection, 

t Tbv finest spvimEn cf tlua nkrc jap-gn-vu ja*|icr fcnnwn In me is a fcWen-fidM 
prism, bcufti tb/ougfi the iutl*» 1| radtly en^puwd on wch fjice with Egyptian 
gods of G noetic legends, fwmrrly TIi?rti\ in ike BrilWi Hnwiim 
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be l my tlifir recent origin—fo% what purpose designed 1 Lave been 
unable to ascertain, hut suspect ns beads for native necklaces* since 
it is known the antique, whenever found, continue to ho put to that list. 
The 14 tree-writing” is merely the rude attempt at arabesques hy* a 
hand incompetent to form corves in so in tract able a material; such 
being the only ornamentation that tbo religion permits. 

To conclude with the description of a unique reMe hi which the 
form hitI]owed by the traditions of the remotest antiquity has been 
applied to exhibit the mysteries of the Christian faith. No. 271 In 
the Paris Cabinet is a cylinder in glass paste* 1J inch long, presenting 
in relief twelve scenes from the life of Christ, arranged in two rows 
in the following order.—-I, The Annunication. 2. The Visitation, 
inscribed MP OY* 3. The Manger. 4, Effaced, inscribed MP.OY* 
probably the Flight into Egypt 5, The Baptism in Jordan, inscribed 
iCtXG' fh The Transfiguration. The second row consist*? of;— 
1. The Entrance into Jerusalem. 2 H The Flagellation. 3* The 
Crucifixion, 4. The Entombment. 5 + The Eesurreetioii. 6* Tbo 
Angel appearing to the Magdalene. Cbaboujllet considers it ns 
anterior to the eighth century, and made in Mesopotamia, the original 
country of that form for gems. The fact of this specimen being a 
paste, shows that there existed a regular manufactory of the kind, 
otherwise the mould for casting them would have been nnnecessary. 
The figures being in relief show Ibis cylinder to have been a mere 
ornament, probably like the examples last noticed, for stringing upon 
a necklace. 
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HA UY LON LAN AND ASSY LOAN DEITIES* 

The follinviiiK attempt to distinguish the vurioua deities of Nineveh 
anil DnbyUu is unfortunately to n groat extent merely conjectural, 
80 little having bean preserved to us by the extent historians con¬ 
cerning the native nmuen or the attributes of these ancient diviiiitics, 
ini inert ft lined in their engraved effigies upon tlio cylinders and the 
cones. 

liilm is figured with bull's Lorn*;, wearing on erect lium sur¬ 
mounted hy a globe. IIj is armed with a trident, or an me, and stands 
U|wn tin' hack of a hull, or wild gout. His dress is u long and full 
tunic. Sometimes he appears seated on a throne, and holding the hull 
hy the hom. Occasionally hia attributes are the thunderbolt and 
caducous. This was the idol described hy Baruch (vi. 14): '* lie hath 
a aceptro in his luuid, us the judge of tho country . . .; ho hath also 
in his bunds a sword and an >we t " Ac. 

Ibjlittu (Venus) ia seated on a throne with a crown in Iter hand, 

• Mrwi of tlisw licit Li-s wens L'rlmitivo (Imliksan, ami iutroduwil into Atojfria when 
that country fonacd purtoftliu First tbtylotiHui Empire. 
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and rests her feet upon Capricorn. A at nr and dove are her usual 
attribute 

Parmtdffi, the god[ of war and the chase, is figured as a ennnali 
wearing a pointed cap, holding n knife or sword, and with one fitofc 
raised upon a footstool 

Ami it is (Venus) is seen naked, and in front, standing upon the 
Egyptian hieroglyph for gold, a basin. Later, Atiu^il is the female 
I zed presiding over the same planet 

The 1tofle was employed as a religions symbol in the most remote 
ages, and amongst the most ancient nations of the world. The 
IhhuloELH Semirainis, whose epoch is anterior to the very earliest of 
these monuments, according to one account derived her name from 
the d&t r & in Assyrian,* According to another tradition she was changed 
into this bird on her departure from mankind (Died* Sic. Ovid). Even 
in the age of Augustus the dove was held sacred in Palestine, “Alha 
Palffistino sacra columba Syro/ 1 says the learned Propertius Hence 
the adoption of the form, handed down to otir ti mm, as the most holy 
of symbols It is curious to observe how the modern disciples of 
Zoroaster have retained the notion that it Is in this very shape the 
Supremo Being a till manifests himself to mortal eyes, us appears from 
the story in To vernier (l. p. 400), of tho Khan of Kerman, who 
insisted upon seeing the sacred fire preserved in tho him a ns Parses 
temple there. Being disappointed at tho sight of only an ordinary 
fiame, having expected to behold some miraculous light, he began 

■ “Brlwwni tho Syrian Godtkea and Jupiter suiUlIh an&ther figure in gold* loUiliv 
different fmsn all oUieit at Aloes, having no form of it* own* bui liefirmj* tlmt of alt tho 
other geek- It i* ealh*l by the Aftyriiiu themaeIvw the hot they pro it an 

tier imy aecvimt nf its origin, Some fruppexo it to be Fkuehufl, some Ihwaiim^ 
Mono Seminimfa; in fere, there \a a j^Mpu dom alandin^ ujn>n its hf-al, hr which 
icanom they iiiblc it to be [ho figure of SumimmSa 11 (l>o Syr, Doa^ SB). Dbubfleni 
it rtuu$ the wint 1 attribute, llio Am, that earned its attribution to Deucalion, our 
Greek's evident equivalent for the Chald.Tim Nwh* The 11 Dua Syria ,* or prcal goddes* 
H«f Edtw, wai in Plutarch's URe Muatified with Venn** with h[^ anil with Nature, 
on ihe Principle crrAting nil life mi of muivtare. She wau* in truth ihu old CbiJilastn 
Ih-Lti*—Mylitta, wlmv- EiH-tin] title in tho cuneiform le^endi* sa 4i Mother of the 

Her naznrnl in 15, CbnUlimia lti § whenot pruhahly came the Greek Rhcs, with 
whom «ojtlc LdenlLSn! Hie jpuMeas of Tlscmpdi^. 
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BABYLONIAN ASH ASSYRIAN DBITtEB- GG 

to ei wear ami to spit upon it, whereupon it vanished in the bodily 
shape of a white dove. It was only induced to return (and in the 
wtlnc shape), by dint of prayer and almsgiving on the part of the 
priests and congregation. 

jWInj, the Chaldman Mercury, has a beard, is clad in a long tunic, 
which leaves his right fence uncovered, and rests out) foot upon a 
lion. lie carries^ caducous. 

Xerynl, bearded and bare-headed, has the kgs and tail of a cock ; 
or is figured us a man with u cock’s head. 

Jit!-{tail and Daym lire bearded figures, terminating in fishes’ tails. 

Ottftaes* wears a tnrreted tiara, has one leg of a man, the other 
iu the form of a fish, and carries the sacred basket in his hand. 

The Horn, or Sacred Tree, is introduced into many of these groups, 
and often forms the principal object, with sphinxes, human-headed 
bulls, or wild-goats, rampant on each side like heraldic supporters. 

On stones of Persian date, Ormuzd himself, f or more probably 
the Parotic r, or An yd, of the king, soars in a crescent above the 
Tree of Life, to whom a figure below offers adoration. 

Hercules Giyott, a grotesque figure crowned with reeds, standing 
erect, carries by the tail a couple of struggling lions. The diminutive* 
grotesque figures so frequently introduced have been supposed to 
represent the Phoenician Pataic gods, which they used to set in the 
prows of their ships, and which Herodotus (iii. 37), compares to the 
figures of the Pygmies. 

The Greeks have left us scanty notices even of the deities 
worshipped by the last Babylonians, bo that the identification of their 
figures engraved on these cylinders is in great measure conjectural. 
Herodotus only mentions Mylittu, or Venus, and Belus, whom bo 
identifies with Jupiter, of whom he saw a large seated statue in 
the famous Temple, apparently differing in nothing from the 
commonly received Greek type of the god, inusniuch as he docs not 

* Thu tin.uk version «if llo-i, “ ilit gist of ivaicn" Hi* symbol U tha wedge, 
as Wing the inventor of the cuneiform alphabet, end alw tbs erect serpent. 

f CopW identically from the typu of Asslmr in the Assyrian wrtptufla. whew 
attribute i* similarly the Horn Um 
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specify unv striking- peculiarity ja the representation, which, according 
to im custom in such eases, he would otherwise hare done* Tito 
all r ino upon the summit of the tom pie eoniainyd no idol, bciftg 
inimbi.tod by the god tunmtdf T in person, spiritually. 

But the account Diodarua gives of the same temple {ii, D) is won¬ 
derfully embetliahod by the travellers* tales accumukted during the 
intervening four centuries, and when the utter rm» of the building 
hud rendered nil confutation impossible. He himself owns thy im- 
pussibility of attaining to the truth, from the great discrepancy of 
tbc a descriptions thou current. Bat he places upon the summit three 
hammer-wrought golden statues, of Bolus* Juno, and Ithea—tho 
first erect arid striding, forty feet high, and weighing a thousand 
talents: Juno, a standing figure, holding u serpent fastened round 
her head in her right hand, u sceptre set with gems in her left:* 
Elina, uf equal weight with Bains, seated, two lions stood upon her 
knees, and at her side were two huge serpents of silver. Before 
the three was mt a common table, supporting two goblets and two 
craters of incredible weight. But all these treasures had fallen s 
prey to the covetousness or necessities of the later Persian kings, 
who, he it remembered, were not image worshippers. Xerxes, relates 
Herodotus, had set the example by appropriating s statue of solid 
gold, twelve cubits high. But this was the figure of a monarch, not 
of a god (for it is termed tlv£pta$ 9 whilst that of Bel us is ayah^m,) 
and stood in the sacred enclosure, not within the temple itself, 
and may well have been that statue of Nebuchadnezzar, the mug- 

* Her priesta offmd flik* na iLw dniJy jiacritke to the yjrait goddess Ainrgntls, 
win an Maerolittka conriden on jyn<myimntn with tbu Earth, awl pcn*naa making vowg 
to bar, dedicated flgurw uf finli in gold or sUvor (Alban, \iii. 34t>) + Tbit Urn'La 
lUKOniited for this by an ex imt facta fiction tint she (a tyrannical queen) and her 
am IrhtiijTf (l c r Tkg% tad been ulmwiied by wrier of therr conqueror, Mq^iis ilm 
LydLin, in I be late near Aneal&u. Am a her fnidfiioi^ jiiwrvid by Maui]] as (iv. 5^2), 
re tilted buw Venus (Anaitis) iu the war with the gi.mtzf assumed ihh sbii|h>:_ 

11 when nka plunged beneath Euphony waves, 

A iWri form iba %Inp Vann wives, 

"SeiqpLii" the furiium Typhnn, ptnnt dread. 

With wrpoit lejps wflb dragon-wfa^ ntUpreaiL" 
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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN DEITIES. 

mimic of which is so unreasonably eAggemted by Jewish tradition 
to tho height of three score cubits* 

| Still Inter Mncrobius (i. 23) describe* the supreme deity of the 
Assyrians, called Adad, "one/ 1 lila head surrounded with raytf point- 
*h ig downwards, expressive of the force of heaven in tho solar rays 
shot down into the earth* Me is attended by a goddess, A tor gut 
crowned with ravjH pointing upwards,, symbolizing the upward shoot¬ 
ing of tho products of the earth. Both statues are supported by 
figures of lions. 

Agutbiua quotes Beroaua* to the effect that the Assyrian gods were 
identical with the Grecian, differing but in name ; as Saudcs for 
Hercules! and Auoitb for Venus; and enisling monuments show 
plainly enough that these Oriental idols finding their way through 
ronirt, or Phoenicia, or Cyprus, served for models to the primitive 
Grecian image-makers* 

Identification of subjects will bo facilitated by a list of symbols 
of Chalda-an and Assyrian deities. (liawlinson.) 

Aashiir* the eupreme gods bust of man holding a bow, borne up 
in the winged circle: his attribute is the Hem tree* 

Sharon*! Sol: a four-rayed star (Maltese Cross). Gula (Ms wife): 
an eight-rayed star in a circle. 

Bin, Lw m deus: a man holding a staff, standing on a crescent; 
or the crescent alone. 

Kergul* god of war; a lien, ut androaphinx* 

Kin, of hunting: the Babylonian Hercules] tho winged btUL 

lva t or Yul, of thunder, holds a rod, whence issue three zig-zag rays* 

Bolus wears tho horned cap. 

Uetti B _My lit U, " tho great mother,” is represented by a woman 

suckling, as Mb, 

Bel-Morodflch is probably the very frequent figure bolding a 
short sceptre and marching forwards, as Hiodoms describes tho 
statue of Bolus* 

The badge of royalty is a torques, on which are strung, like 
charms, the emblems of Sin, Sliamas, link, Betas, and Ivm 


* 
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COKES AND HEMISPHERICAL SEALS, 

Stones thus shaped were gradually usurping the place of tbs Oriental 
signet under its most ancient form, the cylinder, even during the times 
of the Achrcmcnidn?, and entirely superseded the sit me when tbeir 
empire with tbeir old religion wjib restored by the vigorous nice of 
tile Ssssnnidec, in the third century. On this Recount all are indis¬ 
criminately termed Snssatiinn seals (though belonging to epochs so 
widely remote), front the appellation of the dynasty to which, in truth, 
the vast majority of them ore to he assign^. The line commences 
with Artadiir or Artaxcrxes, “the blacksmith” a lineal descendant 
of the laBt Darius, who overthrew the Parthian empire, a.d, 22f>, mid 
ends with Yexdigcrd HI. in a.&, 632, when the Arab invasion put a stop 
to the engraving of figures. Their dynastic appellation comes from 
$aansaan t the Homan mode (as we sec from Ammian) of spelling 
SSoafwJimm, “ the king of kings," the title in all ages, and even now, 
assumed by the Persian monarch. It is not, ns historians absurdly 
repeat, a family name derived from an imaginary ancestor, Susan. 

These stamps are found in great numbers in the ground about 
Baseore and Bagdad, places which, under the second Persian monarchy, 
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held the name Taut aa Ecb&tann smd Babylon under the ancient; ami 
by their abundance, coupled 'with the almost total absence of every 
otIJbr form of signet-gem, bear witness to the accuracy of Pliny’s 
remark (xxxiii. U): " The greatest part of the nations, and of mankind, 
'(.yen of those Bnbject to our rule, have no riynet-ritigx at al!." 

Their material is far from admitting so many varieties of stones, 
m the later cylinders present. Wo find ft few in red and green jaspers, 
agate, and sard, but fully nine-tenths are in calcedony, the smoky, 
the ftapphirine,* and tbo white. The obvious preference shown to the 
lust sort, more especially for those seals honoured with the royal 
image and superscription, affords reason for considering this to repre¬ 
sent Pliny’s Thdt/eardiOB — if Colore Candida Perns apud quae gignitur 
mugaopere delect at, ifufe earn appellant," The Persian name is dearly 
thetr Miilica, “ king and the Greek, “ woman's heart,” alludes to the 
usual cordiforni slmpo of the native calcedony. 

On the examination of a collection of many examples, it will be 
found that the earliest class, agreeing both aa to subjects and stylo 
with the Lower Assyrian cylinders hs regards their inlugli, are shaped 
like obtuse cones, frequently cut with eight sides, so aa to make the 
signet an octagon; probably then,as in the middle ages, a form replete 
with hidden virtues. The obtuse cone is the exact form of the Hindoo 
Lintjam, that moat ancient symbol of the active generative power, Siva 
or Change — the origin of the obelisk, of the phalius erected on 
sepulchres, and of its last form, the more decorous stek. Again, the 
eoue was the universally received type of the penetrating solar my, 
tut analogy sufficient to recommend this form to tho worshippers 
of Mithras. Thus the black conical stone of Emesa, whose high-priest 
was the Entpcror Elagabalus, is figured on bis coins with the legend 
" Sacerdos dei Solis." 

Such octagonal seals may bo assigned, for the most part, to tho 
times of the first Ninevitish and Persian monarchies,! *. **, before tins 

* Which often is ftsi 1 in colour almost lo jhiss for a {Kilo sapphire. It* tint 
explain* the I'Lrjrgfao icutjiis'' of Slafcellus tofiriew. 

t ti. is now gammlly sjreod that iiiL+ form of ihc signer wna devianti m Nineveh 
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Macedonian conquest; and souk, possibly, to those who held Iasi to the 
old religion and usages during thv four eon tu rn a of the Parthian 
usurpation* They have a email hole drilled through the upper pirt> 
to admit a string for hanging thorn about the neck, the regular undo 
m those tunes of carrying the signet. In very fine epecmenK, probably 
designed for princely use, a groove passes round the apex of the cone, 
terminating in the usual holes, which only enter thc # stone to a alight 
depth, evidently once holding a thick loop of gold, aa a more secure 
as well as ornamental mode of attachment* Such a loop still remains 
in a pyramidal stump of serpentine (No. &72 p Paris) discovered on the 
field of Mam then* mid thus throwing ft light upon the antiquity of this 
fashion. 

When inscriptions do occur on these early stamps of the First 
Period, it is invariably in a Semitic character* the eldest form of the 
Punic alphabet* never in the cnndfonu, nor even in the latest of the 
Persian characters, tLePehleyL 

The&lBrautcm proper arc oblate spheres, with about one-third of the 
body ground Out to afford a field for the intaglio, and perforated through 
she middle with a largo hole* This perforation is often so considerable 
relatively as to reduce the seal to the appearance of a bulky finger-ring, 
which no doubt inspired the later Homans with the idea of the crystal 
rings they were so fond of, as well as becoming the prototype of the 
agate and calcedony rings yet common m the East, In the more care¬ 
fully executed specimens the aides arc carved into concentric curves; 
in Homes eases thus* perhaps designedly, giving the contour of the sinmk 
the appearance of ft turban. The seal so adorned in nay possession 
is the best executed piece in this stylo known to me. Its device 
is three rosebuds springing from one stem, and the legend, meat 

abaiit tiio maili century before our cm, ntnl did not become popnlur at Ifribytm* twfoft 
thnt city hint become iho ciipinil of tins Afthasmenkho* The HcErjtfa&fr* vr dLni|lo 
uliipucv perfwattd dutragli tha aias, tuw Boiactimcs adopted* Amongst Major FmmVs 
{pun (from tins Punjab) I oWrvnl m Immattw! one in dork agate, firing an un- 
mUt&fcobly Babylonum AnbLamtli acul tier wnwhlpiicf*, Thi> name form jiUo continued 
in u» amemgia iho Sk^uiians, eaperially in the c&£» of tho imys, |m>WbIj iiiggeited 
by tilt fact L-f iluii material l.*ekig usually un|wti>l in thu atape *A fUkir^' 
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elegantly cut, give# tin; minio and title* td Yarancs, w Vahrahran Shah." 
On imotliw (formerly Hertz's), where flic Bides are thus ciuMulied 
villi concentric curve#, is presented a very interesting figure of the 
queen in full dress, with flowing diadem, bunging scarf, and Chinese 
•sleeves, her robe full of plaits falling over her feet in a thick roll, 
indicating the richness and weight of its silk brocade. By her side 
stands the infnijJ prince. The legend gives her name—“Armin- 
dochti;” dochti, “daughter,” having a special moaning of “princess" 
in Persia, exactly as “ infanta ” now in Spanish, to denote the daughter 
of the kingdom, par excellence. Similarly Bhahpuiiri properly menus 
the " king's hoy," t .the prince.* It may therefore bo suspected 
that the very numerous portraits bearing this latter title do not all 
necessarily belong to one of the throe kings so culled, hut to different 
boiw of their respective families. 

These hemispherical seals continued hi use for some time after the 
Arabian conquest, since they arc found with nothing upon them except 
it Cnfic legend giving the owner'B name, after the usual Mohammedan 
laskion. There is an example in a fine surd, in my possession. But 
they were speedily superseded by ring-stones of the usual form mounted 
in silver finger or thumb rings, of which numbers exist, going buck 
to the first ages of the Caliphate. 

The engravings upon these stamps are extremely heavy in design 
and rudely executed—never to be compared to the work seen upon the 
hotter class of cylinders. The sole exception known to mo is an 
octagonal cone in the purest sapphirine (onco A. Fonld’a), the intaglio 
a Hermes, only recognizable by his caduceua and winged boots, for be 
bears a lotus in his band, and is closely draped in a long gown, ctuulya, 
with a banging pallium—a singular Oriental rendering of this Hellenic 
deity. On bis bead he wears tho Persian effort!, or tiara, at his feet 
is an eagle. The work is peculiarly neat, but altogether archaic, and 

* The Sivxnti **■ tioimtikv' Amy, hint originally the mint' unmnitiu; aJJ 'l “ chihli? 
even imw is ™ «Wo synonym ^“knight." The *4* ** 

lllwftVR u kaowu by the 'Emm ho weait Alt other portraits, as-btutwg Uio vMt 
majority, itsoagH faocriUsI with mgsl rauuia, nsprewnt either the miumwmWn prince# 

of die bW, or verfifliw govenuueul .iflidotii 
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may be assigned to some princP of the semi-Greek nations on the coast 
of Asia Minor, The apes of the cone has been deeply grooved for the 
reception of it massy gold shank to support the ring from whidl it 
depended, * 

This is the place to remark that we nrr not left in doubt as to Elm 
nse of these slumps. They csplaiu it of themselves; the actual 
manner of wearing the seal being conspicuously rxhjjdted upon a noble 
specimen in sard (Brit, Mus.), proclaiming itself by its clearly-ctit 
legend, " The attestation of Sapor, tire-priest of the Hyneans." In 
this, a large spherical object, which can be nothing nine than a done 
(ite magnitude far exceeding the biggest pearl ever found), is seen 
suspended by a short cord about the prelate's neck, and above the long 
string of pearls that falls down over his bust, A hooked fastening at 
the ends of the cord seems also to lie indicated, allowing of the facile 
disengagement of the seal whenever its services wore ramrod. But 
our great nuthority on SasHanian customs, E. Thomas, adduces a 
passage from the * Shah Nam eh' allusive to a different fashion, where 
the hero is directed to bequeath his seal to his child, if a girl, to be 
worn in her hair, but if a boy, in the bracelet upon his arm. Such 
directions at once elucidate tho destination of those exceptionally large 
flattened disks (uupicrccd) in amethyst, sard, and, nicolo, nn which the 
more important portraits invariably occur. The groat Imd invented 
this plan for converting tho signet into a personal decoration, whilst 
the commonalty adhered to the primitive fashion of stringing it on 
a cord tied round the neck. But royalty maintained also the antique 
usage. A close inspection of the shah's image often discovers a similar 
appendage to that of the above-quoted Fire-priest, and the matter-of- 
fact Oriental artist conld never have omitted ho essential a budge 
of sovereignty ns the royal signet from bis ,f counterfeit presentment ” 
of the King of kings. 

The lately-cited writer, in his highly instructive memoir upon the 
great Devonshire amethyst (‘ Nnm. Chron.* for 1806, p. 242), 
Kaa&ndi to the effect that Nushirwan had in use four different seals 
with separate devices and legends; and that Khosrn Parvis! employed 
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no fewer than nine for the various departments of the state: “He 
had nine (kails which he employed in the affairs of the kingdom. The 
fir.A. wan a ring of diamond, the head whereof was formed out of a red 
rutftj! on which was cut the portrait of the king, the legend having 
*the king’s title®. This was put upon letters and diplomas. The 
second was a gold ring set with a cornelian, npon which were engraved 
the words * Kborgsan khudah,’ ‘King of Khorasan.' It served for 
the state archives.” The first-mentioned arrangement is clearly con¬ 
nected with Nushirwan’s division of his empire into Jour provinces— 
Assyria, Media, Persia, Bactriana, each presided over hy a vizier, who, 
of course, had an official seal of his own assigned to him. 

But to resume our notice of the art and elocution of these later 
Persian intagli, it must he confessed that, in genera!, Iwth are equally 
larbarit; cut hy means {as its traces show) of a single coarse wheel, 
the figures formed hy the repetition of equal lines, occasionally assisted 
by the application of a blunt-pointed drill. No traces are visible of 
the use of the diamond-point, nor that high polish so marked a pecu¬ 
liarity of the Greek and Roman intaglio-work. To give some idea 
of their designs, I subjoin a few of those most frequently repeated upon 
their faces, promising that deifies never are figured npon these signets 
of the iconoclast, idol-hating Persians, to whose race this peculiar 
pattern of the seal undoubtedly owed its origin.—A priest praying before 
an altar; a priest sacrificing at a fire-riltar; a winged genius holding a 
flower; a winged human-headed horse; the human-headed bull; lion 
with scorpion’s claws and serpent-tail, a tree behind him; Capricorn 
and a star above ; with a vast variety of similar astrological devices, as 
might be expected where the Magi formed the established church. 
The national standard—a crescent supported on a tripod, with the 
legend, » Afand. dilfifah. 1 * “Long live the royal banner is bo 
frequent, that it may be supposed the usual seal for a military officer. 
The fantastic animals, Pegftsi, sphinxes, busts of lions and tigers, wild 
gouts and antelopes, which form the subjects upon a large majority, 
at least in the late Sussaniun period, exhibit often a truly Chinese 
taste in Ihctr drawing. And there is a wonderful similarity between 
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many of their animals and the^samo as figured on the Gallic or British 
coins. Thus a cornelian stamp bearing a horse, a wild. hoar in l ho 
Jield below, from its exact identity with a well-known fatin cAn~ 
typo found in Jersey, made me long delude myself with lIjo nleit of^ 
having discovered the genuine work of some Gallic PyrgOteles as yet 
uninI]noncod by Homan instruction in his art* The Mithinic hull, 
always represented as the humped Bralimineo,* %;Iioso Zend name, 
signifying makes it the emblem of the is very frequent, 

and always iu a couehani posture, One, on a fine nlmaiidine (a ring- 
atone, in my collection), is interesting from its legend, “ Hast JSJlluIl- 
gjuirrV’ " The Aid Sapor"—m epithet curiously illnstrated by the fact 
Ammian mentions, that Julian's troops, breaking from their mine 
into the town of Maogtunalks, surprised the garrison “ as they wore 
chanting, according to their custom, thej«shrfl and felicity of iImh very 
king." Another in jacinth has an elephant's bend inscribed 
“ jjasdaki Kai,” "Brince Mnadak 11 - - not tho famous communist 
of tho name who made a convert of King Cfivades to his ruin. But 
these two examples are quoted here merely on account of their subjects, 
Hse they are fere gn to our present purpose, the consideration of the 
stamps alone, Tho precious stones evidently designed for princely 
pi-ilIk necessarily served their purpose as gems set in rings, a part of our 
subject to he hereafter separately considered. 

The nntclope>t or more properly the wild-sheep of Armenia, appears 


m [ft Hindu* i]jV|lm]i--.;y ikti (Sir of ChfUidm, iku mdofL, la tkmvn by OB bMvlu|*.' 
wiih inng b|iirn] hum*; Lance tlu*t obtain) vr&* llio rrabk-m i f llio muon, h$ t]jo im\ 
Lif tltt? 9ILI4 am] litre do wo find the true origin of l"fijma T n Aiag in Grecian (Mo. 
V'ijilmn in one* of his fLvinttflr* takoa the ejuuo of rimrAit, hi* Surii *ir Hm:v :!■= I'ls - r^ 
find ]m rrtflft, Tflhkb or ftttfillgte s In thn buffalo. Here U at rmCO Hit origin of that 
faTtmritii royal ruimr, HiAiimn,, burnt by four yf tho Unc, and tht uniTtrwtl Jwlojrticm of 
the Hindoo ltd buffi* bi ibdfirlw. 

f I cannot Ji^irtata uw exact ftpedea* It laaw rtffcxcd Lortm exactly Liko the 
cbamoK font much tangtr in pm^irlion to it* *1jw. ‘("ho uninrnl ?e ofh i u figured 
\uEh ihr royal isuuli'n* round StA nr^k h th^ snti and moon iu the fiold 
ffMirwtly marking it for the attribute (mud nymUd) some grand divinity* Oim wnstid 
oWrrft Ma^i'L'i that •»ir Richard JI r took tin- Uca of hia faTotiriUi l*ul 11n- ivhil^ 

L.lti dmiriiil, C 1 rtn 1 * in it , from tho Kipbi if a getn iff tin kind, Another S^r.^iuLtu i • :i-i, 
umortiJ, La? mth tnfftnMroui anff pectdrnr Uorua, that U con hardly W other than thv 
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THE SAM OF PERSIA. OT. 

so commonly m ft signet dc-Yiee* that d figure must c^rtuinly embody 
name notion of great supposed import suite. Could it have been dwMen 
fi»f the emblem of Persia Proper, its favourite habitat; ns in con¬ 
temporary art Carthage is known by the horse’s bend, Africa by the 
* scorpion, Spain by the rabbit, Gallia by the prancing stood? In 
Daniel a "V ision, the ram typifying Darina has boms that wore high, 
and one of ihen^ larger than the other. Now in all ancient figures 
of the common ram, the horns, however big, always curve downwards 
around the ear, und the epithet ,f high is the very lust one applicable 
to them. Probably, therefore, this mountain sheep was Iho animal 
the prophet had in view, and the Hebrew word will be capable of 
anch interpretation. Anunlan speaks of Sapor II. as “ lifting up ids 
horns, which may not be merely a rliotorical trope; for the Sassuniun 
kings actually appear graced with such strange up pend age ti upon their 
meibds. But the deep significance of the emblem is again manifested 
from its being emblazoned on these signets borne up by two pair 
oi wings, like certain royal busts, intimating the divine nature of 
the object thus supported. On another stamp this beast, coiichant, 
m engraved with unusual spirit, has the royal diadem tied round his 
neck, with the inscription u Bat Pnrzai," in which the name of Persia 
{Phans) is evidently contained. Can this have any reference to the 
astrological doctrine that Persia wan under the influence of the 
sign Aries, as Muni bus lays down: — 

“ Him Perrin uonhifa, clad in rube* ihnr rt lhw , 

IFtr *t£ps <>jj tfHif'iij-i*; Fifi they Ml below " 

Ammian (six* i-) defcwnbckfl hdr Sapi II L ndYiutCfid xa in 1 1 ; r the yerj 
wjiIIh of A mill a— 11 Mounted on his steed, towering uhove all bin 
attendants, he moved in front- of his whole army, wearing, instead of a 
diadem, tho golden figure of a ram’s head set with precious stones.” 
Such a royal helmet there is reason to believe we behold upon the 
seal just described. The til ting-helmets that came into fashion about 

of Sardinia, n nm\v« of Ihrtwj ulflo; tr the Jan! .>r Mount Sinai, the Akjkn 
Deuteronomy, I be Insist with the kinp hsitj itfitiEtl bum* truiv l*i ilie 
Fflwpft cif Pend» p wbieh ywUU I he W>*^ r 
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1450, bore u strong resemblance to this object* * wnl like it were 
commonly made in the h https* of the head jind neck of gome beast, 
nml im& to a inontttrons height above the kuightV shnul£er* s Tvlilbb 
Bapportod rill the burthen of the Imsd-picco; and such an elevation 
appear* intended by the tern “celsior ipse/ applied to the Persian* 
conqueror in Aimmaina account, The Persian cavalry at thia period* 
the middle of the fourth century, must have greyly resembled the 
men-at-arms of » thousand years later; for ho goes on : " All the; 
squadrons were clothed in steel, being so covered with close-fitting 
|i|jito^ over every limb, that the rigid joinings of the urmour corre¬ 
sponded to the joints of their bodies, und vizors formed like the human 
face were so artfully fitted to tlieir beads, that whilst their bodies 
were pin ted over to one impenetrable surface,* the railing missiles 
can only take effect where through minute openings placed in front 
of tho eyeballs a scanty light is admitted, or where narrow breathing- 
holes are perforated through the extremities of the nostrils " (xzv. 1). 

Again, his contemporary, Heliodoms (is, 15), describes tho Persian 
helmet us solid, all hammered out of one piece of metal, and exactly 
imitating the mans face like n mask (it must be remembered thut 
the ancient mask represented the entire head, hair and all), “Tho 
wearer is entirely covered with this from the crown of his head down 
to the neck, with tho exception of the eye-holes to peep through. 

The whole of his body, not the breast merely, la covered in this way_ 

they heat out plutcs of iron and bronze into a square form a hand's 
breadth in measure, and fitting one upon ‘the other by the edges 
of tho aides, so that the one above overlaps the one below, and its 
side lies over tho piece adjacent in a continuous order; then linking 
together the whole fabric by fastenings underneath the overlapping 
parts, they construct a scaled tunic fitting to the body without annoy¬ 
ance, and adhering closely to every portion thereof, contracting and 


• The waiter in thi! wulpiure at the T»fct-Mi w mn (admirably eagavwl in 
■IV,rtw’* Trawsk) van a very long Muff shirt, the btwd of which is drawn „rer 

* “ft “ ll b vail f«ir“e| ! ly’*> (lV <,r his face, ritnilw t« the 

niriilf of ihv (.IllTSLKlStJIJJS, 
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extending itself to unit without impeding every movement. It htft 
sleeves, also, and readier from the nec£ down to the knee, opening 
mefely between the thighs sufficiently for convenience in getting on 
horse buck.” An exnet description, this, of the i&fidakd armour of the 

Norman a.' 

The king s bust, surrounded by a Pcklevi legend giving his name 
and lofty titles, frequently dignifies the calcedony slumps from the 
earliest to the latest ages of the monarchy; but the royaJ image, when 
executed by the best hands of the times, appears on a rarer material 
and in a different fashion, on the iifcolo mid the sardonyx, cut in the 
ancient form of the perforated scarabcoid, to be worn ns a bracelet; 
or again, on precious stones, the spinel, almnnduie, guamjtcciuo, 
amethyst, fashioned os gems for setting in rings.t That the orna¬ 
ment for the finger had been naturalised amongst the later Persian* 
is apparent from a remark in Procopius {Pell. Pars. 18), that no 
Persian wan allowed to wear a ri«y, brooch, or girdla made of gold, 
except by the express permission of the king, conferred as a mark of 
special distinction. This explains the rarity of SitssauLui ring atones, 
and their precious materials when they do occur—being designed as 
badges of superior merit.J 

It will be found on examination of this series, that the best 
executed portraits are those on precious stones, quite the converse 
of the rule holding good for Greek and Itonmn art, in which the 


• This Invention mw have t«*n of old .late, for whet. Wamutin., Hardening 
nmter of the bone, m thrown from bis herso la the skinalab |««rfia* the butJo 
!'■ “f 1 '®" l "' W5W UBa,)l0 ,f> ^ I ™ 111 weight of bis armour; at* merely his body, 

htu his «u Md tep Iving over*,! With flirt* of gold, bnmm, ami steel. The 
A,h ~ could «tly dmpolch him by thrusting the long spike at the halt and of 
n spear into the tiyhi <pl ids helmet.—yVaforah, <Ari.tl.l- ■ 

t greatly ejtreedirig the costtanmy Roman dimandabs. The British Museum 
mal of the “ tWpriwt * it 1| a 1J inch, n perf«t oval, the Devonshire worthy* of 
' anua* IV, of nearly the tionw dimensions, The aibodm form, whatever the'com, 
was then the title in I'crm, * ' 


t The ha trap XachampaK IouhI* to the Byaititine Eeneral. Mnrfjnus. before bis 
" wtl defeat at Arehinopob* «I bold t | le victory as firmly, and P nr it nr, with as , nM h 
*T “ 1 * ^ *““**" P° intin B 01 »ha same time to the ring he was uvarinc.- 

Aplth WA, II. ■ ^ 
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sitd mi? preferred to el) otluV gems, so long as worts of any value 
were produced. * 

The most interesting ring-stone I Lave met with, for it iun.4 of 
necesrity date from the first monarchy, ia a sard presenting the bust 
of a Persian prince, I lie heed covered with dose, abort curie, his neck* 
with an elaborate collar of beads, engraved in a very peculiar style, 
lint what gives the portrait its importance, are n yrrn’e head and two 
cuneiform letters in the field, precisely as seen on the coins of Ssilainis 
in Cyprus, thus indubitably marking the head for a Persian satrap’s 
of that island, and consequently anterior tit the Macedonian conquest. 
Tli is gem has evidently been reduced to its present shape in modem 
times, there can he little doubt its original form was a perforated 
scarabeoid (my collection). Such, indeed, ia the shape of a large 
flue-coloured (sardonyx of three layers (Pufeky Collection), which 
exhibits the full-length figure of n Parthian or Saassjiinn ting, tiara 
on head, and attired in all his gorgeous apparel. Its type recalls the 
very important notice of a similar intaglio in a letter of Pliny’s, when 
governor of Bithynia, addressed to the emperor Trajan. “ Apuleius, 
ail officer stationed at Nicomcdia, has written to me that a person 
named CnUinions having been forcibly detained by [he bakers Maximus 
and Dionysius, to who m he had hired himself, fled for sanctuary to 
your statue, and Icing brought before the magistrate, made the 
following declaration: * that he had been formerly slave to Lahienus 
Maximus, and taken prisoner by Susogns m Mieaia, thence cent as 
a present by Decebalns to Pacoms, king of Parthia, in whose servitude 
he had remained many years; hut at last hud made his escape and 
got to Kicomedin.’ He was brought beforo me, and persiating in tbe 
same story, I judged that he ought to be sent on to you for ciamina- 
tion. This I have been somewhat delayed in doing, in consequence 
of having instituted u search for a gem engraved with the portrait 
of Pacorus and the ensigns of royalty he fe Iia0( J to &6in 

the man tolls me had been stolen from him. For I was anxious to 
Fiend it to you if it could possibly be reaovemd, together with the 
man himself, eis T have actually done with thie piece of ore, which 
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ho asserts he brought away with hin^ from a Parthian mine. It is 
se^cd up with my own signet! the impression on which is a four 
horse car.* 1 

•it must lie observed here, that Pliny terms the portrait of PucoruH 
gemma, not aiimu/us, a suffident evidence that it was nothing but b 
stone unset, either a scarabeoid or a stamp. The fact of a sIuvevh 
possessing such jF aeal throws light upon the existence of so many 
others hearing the king’s bust engraved so rudely and in such common 
materials^ that they could only have belonged to the lower officials 
or perhaps the men lain of the royal household* Again, the equally 
numerous ekes representing priests (tnckeda) and fire-altars, may 
safely be assigned to the Magi, that powerful and numerous casta, 
whose establishment only fell with the monarchy itself. 

One point more in this letter must be noticed—the “piece of ore*' r 
thought of sufficient importance to be forwarded for Trajan *M own 
inspection. It was probably a specimen from a silver mine, a metal 
very abundant amongst the Persians Immense (juantitles are alill 
yielded by Thibet, then a tributary country. Both the Parthian and 
Sussanian currency consisted entirely of silver and copper, gold pieces 
of eilher race being almost unknown, and therefore rather to be 
considered jti tetres ds lug# than current coin." Procopius, with the 
laughable vanity of a true Byzantine, pretends that the Persian king 
did not dare to coin goId T that being the exclusive prerogative of the 
Homan emperor—a earns what unsatisfactory solution of tho difficulty 
when we consider the supreme contempt Kushirivan the Just justly 
entertained and expressed for Justinian, his superstition, and his 
power* Yet the historian afterwards hints at the true reason, adding 
that H even were the Porn sans to coin gold, none of the nations with 
whom they trade would take it in payment, M the Byzantine solid! 
being then the universal currency of the world, circulating at once 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons and the nations of Upper India. But in nil 

* 'litis b indicated by thu except local weight of His only iwl P known; ■IJibe.! of 
IhiriLLLftkui III,, t\w i.itlitr c.pf CticeroeH 3. They sh^hel to In: inluudod lor urtuujji-uOi 
alone, like the ^'hti'nipurji y moduli kin# of die Kji «-n«hi oiupvw 
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times the Orientals have prefixed silver fur their cireultiling medium, 
all the immensity of gold coin that finds its way into India at ^be 
present Moment being melted down, either for conversion into persona! 
ornaments, or into ingots for tho purpose of hoarding. 

The portraits under consideration aro soma royal ; of the ting 
hiniHcdf, his numerous queens, the yet more numerous princes of the 
blood; and of others, apparently tributary chiefs %nd high officials* 
In the finer stones they are often fairly executed, especially taking 
into account the lateness of their date, when the glyptic art in the 
Homan empire was fast expiring, or already extinct. Still in most 
coses do they betray that heavy, coarse tench of the artist, quite cha¬ 
racterizing this class of intagli. Although gems of the Safariinii line 
nlwmnd, yet any that can be positively attributed to their immediate 
predecessors, the Arsaeid^ are extremely rare—a strange deficiency, 
considering the length of their rule, the abundance of their existing 
coins* and their boasted patronage of Greet artists. The only mode that 
suggests itself to me for explaining this apparent blank in Oriental 
glyptics is derived from the analogy of tho numismatics of the same 
dynasty. As their coins never present the figure of any peculiar 
national deity, but in the beginning continue the Apollo and the 
Hercules of the SeleuoUta, and carry on with a Victory or a Peace 
to the very end, so it may reasonably be suspected that the gems 
rudely engraved with Grecian types, so abundantly brought hither 
from Asia, represent the signed of the Parthian epoch. In antiquity 
the fashion of the coinage and of the signet wag ever one and the 
same; for com was in its nature nothing more than metal impressed 
with the sovereign's seal to warrant its currency. 

By far the most important work that can with certainty be referred 
to this period is the fine onyx of . two strata, 1± x 1J in* in size, 
engraved with a host, not diademed, but of unnxiBfiilahlv Arsaeid 
physiognomy. On the sloping edge of the stone ig engraved in large 
letters hia name and dignity: OTIAS ITLTTAEltS iBHHftft 
EAFXHM1N, "Oosas, vitiaxa of the Iberian Carchdi (the modem 
Georgia) ” Viiiaxa was the title given to tho eighteen sub-kiuga, 
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or great an traps, of the Parthian mrmarcliy, in virtue of which the 
A*slu Ci 1 sovereign took the style of “ King of kings. " Ousels fellow^ 
it ^will be noticed, the example of his superior in using the Greek 
Lat%uage for his snparser!prion: This interesting monument is in the 
French cabinet; but Professor Ha&kelyns possesses a small amethyst 
very neatly engraved with the same head, having in the field two 
words in (apparently) Hebrew characters, not yet deciphered. 

Of the Aubmmenid®, indeed, wo cannot expect to find portraits 
on gems* which even the inventive Greeks had hardly attempted 
before Alexander a time, The royal signet remained, down to the last 
Darius, a cylinder, and depicted the King of kings in his full glory 
of attire mounted upon the state chariot. 

A few, however, of the SasBaiiian portraits nro so well drawn and 
carefully finished, that, despite their iiiseript soils authenticating their 
data, we feel at firnt some difficulty in regartling them as production* 
of those lower ages which the monarchy embraced, oapedfdly when we 
contrast their style and work with the utter barbarism then reigning 
at Borne and Byzantium. Yet certain it is that with the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient religion and sovereignty by Ariushir ■ the Black- 
smith, in a.d. 220 p the arts appear to have ^iiibHltanemLsly revived 
in their dominions ; Lhe coma issued by that patriot-prince and his 
immediate successors being immeasurably superior m regards both 
design and minting to those of the later Parthiuim; whilst their 
jewellers wore unrivalled in the rest of lhe world—the famous Cup 
of Chosrocs exciting the admiration of Cellini himself, when shown 
to him by Francois L as one of Lhe chief ornaments of his treasury. 
Thus, by a strange coincidence, Assyria may with oxactest truth 


p Eik i]jc Palnky ottfirtt i n n enmro of n Suauiiin swrificing ji bull* in die 
character of Mithnui, Attributed to liua king, whicli for Juaics-Lc^y of execution may 
coin [i-tv with the best works of tfu Anglican epoch. And for Into^Uc* engnnrlng, 
hardly auyLliai| cam Lrc imagined tnoju fall uf Life and cxprcssivir of tha hklFiric 
chuncEer of the man, with lhe moot privet icchmrat funali, limn the host in 
of Yornlimn VY rr on n lur^i? wnuli&n* Ho weara n very alaWrato 
Miriam, with a (Hu ration of Jaw cilery* and lhe legend round is in ihc ulo«U iliilly 
cut PflJf.—(tVwftu Cbltaum.) 
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be styled both the cradle and t\ie grave of the art of gem-engraving 
—Iw&iog its birthplace and its last asylum, * 

Their riog-fl tones are for the moat part gems having a highly 
convex surface, apparently the reason for the so frequent choke of the 
carbuncle. Even where nicoli or sards are used they are cut 
en calMchon* or else to a very obtuse cone flattened to a field to receive 
the engraving—a shape restricted by the Humana 2° the sardonyx 
alone. 

In now particularising the most interesting examples of the class 
that have come under my own notice, and many of the legends on 
which 1 have been successful in deciphering, my reader's attention will 
be directed cn ytffttitiif to several curious points of history illustrated 
by thorn. The list must be headed by the magnificent anuthyat, 
reckoned amongst the chiefest ornaments of the Devonshire cabinet, 
bearing the bust of Yar&hron Kermnnshah, Keen in profile wearing the 
tiara, the work of extraordinary boldness and uncommon finish for any 
class, and surrounded 1>y a long legend in two lines of large, well-cut 
Fehkti characters. This stone (1| x 1 inch, oval) forms the centre 
in the comb belonging to the jwrure of antique geins, so tastefully 
combined and set by Messrs* Hancool + the duke's jewellers** A nieolo 
(formerly Foulds) with lhe bust of a queen, whose breach are 
ostentatiously displayed f (ns in all these female busts), her hair 
falling in two immense plaited tresses; is an intaglio executed with 
extraordinary minuteness* Around runs ft lon^ legend in microscopic 

* rally 4 *|uji 1 to this in beauty of work and fufribk* ^ijiryesion E» t biu worn? i^rtrait, 
but M-i.ri l]j front (which stTOiijfiy M/ralk ITo] barn's Hmry VIIL), Alm-u ilL-sorit&d; 
'Hie Hinic cdkcij&Ji (Major FenrHek) silso inputs another, only inferior to eIiLi m merit, 
the f li burf of ii youthful shah, wLoao fwiion'w nescmblo Cavfliie# on his coiryi* 

His crown & of uuifime irnttem, a row of tall tk-ur-de-iys wpriiiging mu of thu duuhnn, 
thm point of each ti^nxl with a rocmsUr pcml Material, too* 1« uiinjmmmi, a cnWbou 
iwk-ery*tal H inch hi dlamptw. The etnjjinyattnl of ihc Pali, inuttad dm ustuil 
rt-LLuvE, in tbir legends, may he explained by *upjutfiii£ tlurtn nude as oJIkinl w^iu Lh. 
fur the Bdtnp of the iiwlLiEi prcmnces of the ihiffi empire. To suppose, elh vnm have 
dons, that they nipm^ni Scythian prince is prejxwtcmots; so tnnue^nmbly superior 
is their art to rlmt libpluyoJ in the kiter cLasst 

t Probalilly to indicate her having; attained to 1 im boocuir of lonlemfry, mr hold 
in the hi^hwii esteem in Persia* 
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letters commencing with Ma doioe^tL * Queen Mado M (anawiring to 
Hi* Greek CEnantho, so common n name for the votaresses of Bacchus)* 
A Beautiful spinel of my own has a bust, the head covered with huge 
curk standing up like a cap, rind the name Ztimithr i —perhaps another 
example of m Hindoo god T s (Sntnitri is an avatar of Vishnu) giving his 
name to a mortal prince—or this may, indeed, represent some tributary 
rajah in the sh^h** dominions upon the Indus* Another spinel 
(Pukky *) presents a head which for beauty of work b the first 
in the class* and s indeed, competes with the best efforts of the Itoman 
school when most flourishing* The face resembles that of Nerses 
on hia medals. The legend, unfortunately imperfect, begins with the 
title X&iraziA Li the Merciful, 1 ' well adapted to the recorded character 
of this oxeoUent prince* In the Into Mertens col lection. No. 52, 
a two-coloured sard presented n clever bust of a young prince, inscribed 
“ firugi aLShapiihri/ 1 Hi Fcroaes, sou of Sapor/ 1 But I possess a gtiil 
more Inter eating portrait, though the workmanship h inferior to the 
last named—a large carbuncle, on which Sapor JLI/s bust, borne up 
upon two pair of wings, to symbolize bin. divine origin f id placed 
between the sup and moon—recalling the arrogant style assumed 
by this very prince in his epistle to the Emperor Constantins, which 
Am mi an has preserved (xvii. 5):—■** Hex regum Sapor, particepe 
siderum, fniter eolis et lumv 7 Constant io Ciesari fratri meo sain Lem 
plumimm dico/' The legend, very neatly cut, reads dist inctly, u Firuz 
Shahpuhi i "—a remarkable cun liramti mi of a circumstance also noted 
by Aiumian in hie most graphic account of the siege of Amida, con¬ 
ducted by Sapor in person — that the Persian host in vesting that city 
chanted throughout tho night the praises of Sapor, accompanied with 
the titles of Pyrosis and tyaujisaan; that is to mj 7 * € Victor and King 
of kings/ 3 It is no w onder that both gems and medals of the second 
Sa\KiT should bo abound, for the duration of his reign and of his life 
were commensurate, extending to seventy-two years. In fact, hia 

* I*£dy bought for i he Brttbih Museum* 

t Sit inskl by E. TJwin&R, hut it itfiii* Eo tor to he XtkrxJ ii Sfittft, juj A to W jtf, 
ihc yf tho same [ui]]K . itl Dr Sw?y T p Nukdii-JUinEjhm Tablet, Nw 2. 
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sovereignty began before kia bftth T for his father, Hormiedaa IL„ dying 
mid leaving kia queen pregnant of a male child (as the Magi preiietei), 
tbe diadem was placed upon her womb, to crown the unborn priirce* 
before the grand assembly of the satraps and nobles. * 

A nicolo in my collect ion presents a Inure&ted head muck 
resembling Caraealln or bis reputed son Ekgabalus. It is within 
ft sunken circle* and a Pehlovi legend, unintelligibly to mo, surrounds 
it. It is not likely to be intended for a Eoman t but may be explained 
as an attempt at novelty in the representing the Great King after the 
usual imperial type. A bead of some king on a nioolo scarabeoid (Praun 
Collection) has in the field that singular object already mentioned 
aw a favourite device for a signet amongst the Persian commonalty, 
and os plained by Mordtnumn as the royal standard. It seems, how¬ 
ever, to me rather to represent the awful tripod, or altar of incense, 
mentioned by Procopius {Bet!. Per, i. 23), in explaining tie phrase 
“ To bo sent to the tripod,* 1 i e., to be in disgrace a l court. t4 When 
any Persian learns that the king is displeased with him, bo does not 
take sanctuary in any temple or such like place, but aits down by the 
ffrtai iron tripod which always at Linds in front of the royal palace, and 
there awaits the king's sentence upon him” Another illustrative 
type r have seen, giving this dreaded object with the royal diadem 
suspended over it, and the legend Ihi ulach j ^" the Just ”—a title of all 
others the best fitted to ltd significance," 

Like the Shah in our days, the Saasanian king prefaced his missives 
with a long string of titles expressing the qualities he pleased 
to arrogate to himself- The curious letter addressed by CboHrocs IT., 
more famous oa Khosru Par viz, to the rebel general Bahrain, copied 


* ] 1 flinty discovered la Lho BIjlcm cabinet ji hm\ of Feroiw* (lapifrtixuli) m £ ha 
ctinracUir of tfcmpls, ft butterfly pitched ajioo tli« tuodaui, u liitwnl (ayniliol «»f Uw 
Lojgoa) behind hie h™h This u mi unprecedented eiAinpb of a 
monarch nwming ihe %nrfl of a Roirtnn deity, imitating a Vay common frtdikti 
with lib rlvftU of iho Lower Eiuftire. Another (I'm™? %m\f) Mirpriwd mo much 
m a unique attempt to naturalize that popular Roman device a head covered with 
U cAimcrm-lu-lniut, mode up in this cm* of n wdITh haul and a comic mai»k. Tho stone. 
ii thMitayered onyx* bore n TVhtflvi legend upon iij white zone. 
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by Theophylnct Simooattft, is an excellent specimen, and opens thus:— 
“^LasroeSj king of tings, master of niters, lord of nations, governing 
in peace, a saviour of mortals, amongst the gods a man good and over- 
] Hinting, hut amongst men a most glorious god* above measure 
LLturilrions, victorious, rising together with the aim and giving eyes 
to the night, renowned for his ancestry, a monarch that hateth war, 
munificent, bo \lmt hath the Asons (genii) in his pay, the preserver 
of the kingdom of the Persians/' &C. This grandiloquent list certainly 
furnishes a complete glossary for all the titles filling up the long 
legends surrounding the portraits already described. At other limes, 
with affected humility, the sole legend around the head is 
W^gd^jgt, “The most humble servant of the gods.” Perhaps, indeed, 
in such cases the portrait is merely that of a private man ; fur the 
same Bahrain, in his reply to the letter above cited (Theoph. iv. 71 
calls himself, among other equally modest epithets, H6 The lover of the 
gods/" a sense identical with the last-quoted and common super¬ 
scription/ 

In one point of the costume there is a diversity difficult to explain 
between the gems and the medals. On the latter the regal b end 
is Invariably bedecked with the tiara, a balloon-shaped turban rising 
out of a mural crown, from which float proudly the two streaming 
ends of the broad and fringed diadem. On the gems the heads are for 
the most part bare, the hair being simply confined by a fillet in the 
old Greek fashion. In^the most important gems* however, like the 
Devonshire amethyst, the tiara appears, but in a plain form* bordered 
with pearls, in fact differing little from the undent eidans, the 
national Persian head-gear, which distinguished royalty by having 
tin apex erect, the subjects bending theirs forward like the so-called 

Wiih OhaatK* L ihts ligand* au iba coins ilwiy* commeincs with APtfD, md by 
Ihoiiuuk, ajzu4, “long Hfs; w benco iiw ippeai-BJine oq >l gem shown tbt h-swl lo bo that 
of a snocm^jrof [hat monarch- On the ^ntuij Devumhtrt! amvchy.^i, Prison Vabndimu 

y et tw? the regular styte of the coin*: " Yohcihimn Kerman i»ulka + kiri 

miLsduM bo^i SltiitLttjtohri inalkun mulkn Iran vn Animn, miwchetri men Jcsdom 
“ ^ utindijratL, of Kurnuut kin^ p ion of ihu tin? divine Sapor, kiuy o| 

ibe kings of Iran aini Aniran, httivt a-bijra, from GaL" 
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Phrygian cap* The ommshm t>£ the actual Sassauian head-dress from 
the gem-portraits adds much to the difficulty in identifying 
for the medal a show that a certain variation m its fashion was made 
by every ting upon his accession to the throne, and adhered "to 
without alteration throughout his reign; and this proves a valuable 
guide in identifying the likenesses when the minute, blundered, or 
effaced legends fail to give any definite sense. It a? strange indeed 
why the engravers should have left the heads on the gems so often 
destitute of this important badge of sovereignty “especially as they 
seem to have hud m much difficulty in representing the curly and 
flowing locks, that cherished distinction of the Aflhaymftnian race 
in every age, and which they usually attempt to render by a succession 
of drill-holes aet close together* * 

In variably in these portraits will the eye he caught by the huge 
pearl pendant from the right ear; and which the artist, to judge 
from the care bestowed upon its representation, baa evidently con¬ 
sidered one of the most essential points in the royal paraphernalia. 
His Bolicitnde bringd to one's recollection the romantic tale so fully 
given by the Walter Scott of ancient history, Procopius (Belt 
Ben. i. d), concerniug that pearl of unprecedented magnitude obtained 
at the urgent entreaty of King Perozea, by the daring diver, from 
the guardianship of the enamoured shark, but w r ith the sacrifice of 
his own life; and which the same monarch in the very moment of 
destruction consoled himself by burying foj ever from the eager 
researches of his treacherous foes, the Ephthulitc Huns, in the monster 
pitfall into which they had In ml him and his nobles. The rojm 

* An iuvatuabJc picture ofl^ fibah in fall dresa 5 .h preserved to un by a lanse ni«du 
(lj * j inch) brought by Guiciml Cunningham fram ibr Punjab, jiihI now in the 
BrUuth Momojul The monarch Mandu upon a prostrate Sou (a Homan by his armour 
and crt*ud hclLnui), in w'boai hdy hu has planted tin spear on which he comp^Hy 
lean*, lin^kin^ round, with Ills drawn point downward*, hold in front nf him. 

Lie Wf.ir- a ItfiitlL-mf uLod crown, Rirmoanted by ft balloon liko that of Snpur 1. m the 
rack'Scu3ptnr\'s > juju u probably tha same personage, Uls ouHtune i§ a tight vest unit 
ample from lii- nock flout* out the royal diadem, whilst at hm wii&L are 

displayed lh» long umi# of ihu fant* r tin- Paroeo girdla^ rhe symbol of thu 

ZarmLruta Jbith. The sly If is bold in the exirena 1 , deeply hunk, but very heavy, 
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of enormous pearls that load tbe fifth's bust in many of these 
portraits curiously verify Plutarch's statement thii ArtaxerxcB 
'jiL emon used to go into buttle covered with jcwollery to the value 
o£ over two millions of our money (twelve thousand talents)* And 
in another place, be notices that the suablmrd only of MiihridatoB* 
sword (a descendant from Darius Hystepb) was worth four hundred 
talents (eighty thousand pounds) from which particular the aggregate 
of his other decorations may be deduced, and remove all suspicion 
of fable from the first-quoted tradition. 

After examining a large number of these Beak, the conclusion haw 
forced itself upon me that the portion of the legend containing the 
hinff *s name has in many instances been purposely effaced. This 
appearance is too frequent to be ascribed to mere accident, for to 
defacement by such a cause the rest of the lettering (which remains 
uninjured) was equally exposed* It may be conjectured that on the 
king 1 * death, all bis officers 5 seals, with bis bead and name, were 
defaced and thrown away, exactly ns the Great Seal is cut in two on 
the death of our sovereigns, or the Annxdm Pmatvrh broken np on 
the Pope's demise. 

The character used in these inscriptions is invariably the Pehlevi, 
the Zoroastrian alphabet, which only appears after the restoration of 
the ancient line and the national sovereignty, the Parthian king* 
having exclusively employed the Greek language on their comago p 
possibly from the wish to pass themselves off as the legitimate repre¬ 
sents lives of the Maflsdonian line* Their constant title on their 
medals is Phil-hdtme, though they oddly manifested their love for 
the Greeks by stripping Alexanders successors of the greater part of 
his Asiatic conquests. 

There are, however, indications not wanting that the Pehlevi was 
the alphabet of the natives when under the Parthian domination, and 
was properly the national one—the offspring and Facets nor of the 


* With the nikmij view ihey continual tu link- iy th® Sulcuciiki era, and cvl-h in 
*®n\e easts by the Maced™ ion namei of die- months l 
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Acb^raeuian cuneiform. “Its# earliest characters arc met with on 
certain corns (few in number) of*th* lost Araadda?, wherever the GreiA. 
language is not used, and had currency in but two localities, the region 1 
round about Peraepolia, where it forms the original text, and occupy 
the post of honour in the explanatory inscriptions cut upon the 
numerous rock-sculptures there; and secondly at Shahirzor, in the 
bilingual inscriptions upon the fire-temples of tkal^ vicinity* Thus 
it appears to have been current under the Parthian empire, throughout 
the provinces of Kurdistan, KI insist an, and Fare (Persia Proper), and 
to have had a Mesopotamian or Babylonian source, and in this way 
to have a common origin with the Chaldee (modem Hebrew)* from 
which it only difters in a few forms” (Thomas: VNnmbmmliu Chro¬ 
nicle/ xii 03)* Its derivation from the cuneiform first became ap¬ 
parent to me by comparing certain of the letters with the Cypriote 
Persian, that latest modi linit ion of the cuneiform, in which the cha¬ 
racters standing for A and ft at once assume their subsequent Per$e- 
jrtb'ton form by a plight change of position, occasioned by the alteration 
of the primitive v$rtka! arrangement of the letters in each word to 
the present horizontal lineal ion. 

This alphabet hm been termed p4Htihinn r but can claim no special 
Parthian attribution any more ihnn the Bnetriun Pali upon their 
contemporaneous Indian currencies, or the Greek upon their Asiatic. 
It is also termed PcrwpoUttrn, but ought with greater justice to bo 
denominated Chaldee* the designation bestowed upon lhe radically 
identical character, the square Hebrew. T1fie only Sassauiun king 
firing this character on his coins is Artnahir L, of whom a very dearly 
struck piece is figured in the above-quoted periodical (xv. ISO). 

Of f/em inscribed in this early lettering, no examples arc known 
to me; as indeed was to he expected, for this alphabet was speedily 
given up by the first king of the Kuhsiliujih line, and it has already 

p The GhaldDft language! Ret {* bwiahly ummI for the feints njh on tbs 

crfaige, doubtless m htang thu sacred longua This fact i* n strong praat that tins 
chstict^r aImj h tint iiatiojmJ Chaldee which had tukvn the pl:n* tho cuneiform. 
The Jews, tccmtlng lo their aim iieimum, sdopted the (Jhaldce mode E >f writing during 
the Captivity, m iRs unlive origm is plnc^t beyond all question, 
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Ix-eii stated that oar seals did not eou*e into general use until after 
hia establishment on the Persian throne. I have, however, seen an 
Am-thyst bearing a regal head quite of the Arsacid physiognomy/ 
witii a regular Chaldee legend in the field, translated, “ ns a bear, 
mightybut whether this may not he an insertion of later times, 
to make the thing a talisman, remains an open question. The gem 
was at the time ii^tbe possession of a Jew dealer, who, on the strength 
of the legend, read as pure Hebrew, believing it to be an authentic 
portrait of one of the Biblical kings of his own “people,* valued it 
at a moBt extravagant price. This, with a rudely engraved small 
sard of Hertz's, are the sole examples which have come in my way of 
intagli that can, with any foundation, be attributed to the times of 
the Plit thinn empire—a most singular and inexplicable anomaly, 
unit an tay previously advanced theory l>e accepted. 

The second form of this alphabet is found holding the inferior 
place in the inscription?; at Nakahi-Rustam, and is the one exclusively 
adopted on the coirs of Sapor I. and of hia successors for above two 
centuries. This is by far the most common character mat with on 
the gems, for its use coincides with the flourishing ngea of the Sas- 
muiun monarchy. It is seen in its full beauty til the long legend on 
the Devonshire amethyst, setting forth the mime and titles of Varahran 
Kenuuushuh. as well as on a remarkably large sard en cahaehon t with 
apparently the same portrait which formerly camo under my notice in 
the bunds of a London dealer (afterwords stolen and lost),T 

This alphabet, whose forms, when carefully engraved, nrc: elegant 
though simple, consists of three long vowels. A, f, U, and eleven con¬ 
sonants, B, D, JT guttural, K, L or R indifferently, M» N, P or PH, 
S or &H + T f Z. The short Towels were to be supplied by the render 
according to the iisiiEid rule in Oriontill tongues. Letters wliose fonu 
permits are commonly united in a 71 ex 11 s of two* even in the earliest 
inscriptions* But in the later inscriptions* three or more arc rim 

* It &trtiu^ly that of OLMfi*, priucu of Iberia, tlgur^i by ^lacuiili (1L FL 

xtI 10% from tbs French cabinet* whtcli I tav* already * B ** oe d (l L 

\ tin* ordinal* of No, G7&, CVitaloEEC-' 
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together, and the confusion gr^wa until it ends in the conliauouai moat 
undecipherable Cofie * * * 

Both coins rind medals attest that this was the sole recognized 
national alphabet. But that another, and more perfected one, *wass 
current simultaneously with it for literary purposes even in the fourth 
century, we may gather incidentally from Epiphanios {'Heercs/ UvL), 
where ho man lions that Manes divided his treatise £ jDn the Faith r into 
twenty-two books, after the number of the letters in the Syriac 
alphabet “For most Persians use, as well as the Persian letters, 
the %nVw characters; just ns many nation a amongst ourselves use 
the Greek, although each one may have n national alphabet of its own. 
Others, forsooth, pride themselves upon writing that most recondite 
dialect of the Syriac, the one current in Palmyra, both the dialect 
itself and the let Lera, and these arc twenty-two in number. 1 ' This 
notice mates U more than a matter of conjecture that the Semitic, 
already alluded to as seen on certain Persian seals, was the Palmyrene, 
which numerous existing inscriptions show was only a modification 
of the Phoenician. As the foundation of Palmyra goes back to the 
mythic age of Solomon, her alphabet might well occur on monuments 
of the remotest antiquity, for it would bo coeval with the Babylonian 
cuneiform* 

Thia second alphabet is the parent of the Zmd f in which the 
Parsec* still preserve their hereditary Zenda vesta, that treasury of 
the Zoroastmn religion collected into one vedurne by the care of the 
first Baasankn king. The characters arc virtually the same, hut 
modified in writing into the more commodious fluency of a cursive 
hand. 

The third and latest form of the Pehlcvi is the parent of the 
old Syriac, and of its modification, the Cufie. Inasmneh as the latter 
received Its name from its being adopted by the first transcribers of 
the Korun at Cuts in Mesopotamia—it i$ the natural inference that 
it was the established cursive writing of the age, and therefore 

“ The ievtuII tmmUr yf ihdsc character* is a odnclnfi™ t«aimoay tn the high 
antiquity of tlirir KavontuuL 
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embraced by the Arab conquerors, whtj up to that time hud possessed 
nA Jiteratnre s perhaps no alphabet of their own. The MS. of the 
Liran still venerated in Persia as the actual handwriting of All, the 
second successor to the Prophet, and his son-in-law, is written in the 
precise character seen on the latest ftassanian seals, more distinct in 
fact, and tetter defined than the Cnfic afterwards became, Ouseley 
gives a fac-siimh* of fosug lines of this venerable text (Plate 82), 
So trifling in the difference between the alphabets used on the coinage 
of the lust Snssanian kings and on that of the first caliphs, who 
continued the old types for many years after the conquest f oot strik ing J 
money in their own name until 72 of the Hejira), that Longperier 
reads the names of Surparuz, Panin* and Zerni in the very same 
legends* which E. Thomas explains as giving the names of Oniur, 
Farkhun* and Hani, in the common Cufic letter. 

This third alphabet is iso other than a corruption of the second, 
produced by running the letters into each other, a practice the 
Oriental* are so given to for the sake of expedition in writing with 
a pen, although in engraving on u hard substance nothing is gained 
by it save confusion* This style first makes its appearance on the [ 
wins of Cboeroea 1., Justinian's great rival, and degenerate* more 
and more under his successors. until it merges into the Cufic* Gome 
with legends in this lettering are common enough, but there is a sad 
falling off in their execution, marking the fast-spreading decadence 
of the times. The legends around the regal portraits commence with 
the four letters, variously read m apad or afztid, “The Most High," 
or “ Long live/' a style first Introduced upon the monetary legends 
of Chosrues L 

Prom the discoveries made of late years m the fcptf or Buddhist 
relic-shrines in Cabul, it has been ascertained, that concurrently with 
the usual Sasun man currency, another was issued either within, or 
for the use of, the Indian provinces of the empire, having its legends 
til the Btictrian letter;* hut of this no traces have, to my knowledge, 

' Supposed by E_ TWimi* in V* ^nty thr* Panic ckuiietcr modified for ihe n r r^ 
afion of tV hhiihU of the Indian Imapi^i" (the IWrit), bm rrrnimiy a very ancient 
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ever yet been observed upon ai j T of the contemporary sea la, BuL the 
true Pali, still the sac reef letter of the Buddhists* and genuine pur^t 
of the modem Sanscrit, is to bo seep on numberless culcedony stum jC 
with ordinary Saseenkn types* discovered in the Punjab. In fliis 
letter ure the legends on the two magnificent royal seals (Pears?) 
already described. It is only reasonable to suppose that the Satrap 
of Bactriann, the fourth division of the Persian empire, should have 
his official seal engraved with a legend in the diaranters and language 
of the country. And this curiously illustrates the Byzantine Menander's 
statement, that Man inch* prince of Sogdkna> coming as ambassador 
from the Turks to Justin II. p carried credentials written in the 
Scythian language and characters. For Sogdion* comprised Usbek 
Tartary ami Little Thibet, where the same alphabet still keeps its 
ground. 

The series comprehends those rude intagli (of extreme rarity) having 
Home one of the Gammon devices, the Minotaur, frc., cut on the field, and 
a true Ili my untie legend running round the bevelled edge in one con¬ 
tinuous line. Examples are a large eulcedony in the British Museum, 
device, the lion-headed man, or Mitbraio priest; and a male and female 
figure joining hands, in the field two stars, oil a nieolo in my own 
collection. South Arabia must claim their parentage* 

To conclude with a few general remarks upon the Pohlevi alphabet 
and its variations. It was the eminent Orientalist Do Suey, who in 
his + Antiquity de Ja Perse/ was the first jo decipher this hitherto 
inexplicable character, from the careful study of the Kerman shah 
tablets corameniorattiig Sapor I. and Varuiies, which are written in 
what has been above described as the aecoadf form. The trilingual 
inscriptions at NakshLlEustnm give the Peraepolitun (the so-called 
Parthian) character for the two versions in the native language; but 
the third, the Greek p by supplying the actual meaning, enabled the 
acute Frenchman to fix tho exact value of the several letters. The 
lettering used in tho legends of tho coins, owing to its microscopic 


alphabet, for the Grabs found it camel In Bectrun* when tht-y coBipt!rwi (he 
jronnee, m*\ LtMurafore uk 4 it in th^ir hihci^i*! coin Iqg&uk. 
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(rendered obligatory upon the * engraver of the dies by tin? 
lu^e^ity of crowding into m confined a circle the pom perns style of 
hie sovereign), is very similar m appearance to the modem Pehlevi 
of'the Parsec religions books; and, like that, the most difficult con- 
coivnhle to make out. m many differedt letters assuming the flame form, 
from the die-sinker** inability to express the small distinctive curves 
and other dkcritiish. ft was thh class, however, that Do Sacy set 
himself professedly to illustrate, in which he has been followed with 
little success by longperiw; but the RagAcious discoverer has recently 
found a worthy successor in E r Thomas, in his little treatise 'On 
SnHanninn Mint-monograms and Gem*, 5 It ie curious, tliat although 
Da Sacy saw the identity of the alphabet on the seals with that of 
the KermanRhab tablets and tlie medals* yet lie should have to confess 
his inability to make out more than a single example; which failure he 
attributes to the language u»ed in such ruses being not the Zend, 
of which be was minder, but the Ptdslevi* This one seal-legend bo 
reads A tr ani-Miunehetir-—“ Kami son of ArtnXerxes, of 
divine race. t? Sapor's style (and that of most of his successors) on the 
coinage is “Masdisiu bagi Hhaptihri mnlkan malka airnn va anairan " 
— u The servant of Ormnftl Sapor, king of kings of Tnm and not-Iran,’ 1 * 
wb ere it m ust be remarked t he t Ttuld ee title * : m iilfoi 1 " in in va ria blv 
assumed ins tend of the Persian iX tJuihJ* though the other is the C&00 
with the gem legends. In fart, the latter, however legible, often spell 
out such strange words js to corroborate De Sncy's opinion that they 
are couched in a totally different language 

Longperier in bin alphabet gives several did met forms for the 
same letter, which makes bis system hopeless confusion, ns well as 
repugnant to the universal practice of mankind. To what purpose 
would an alphabet serve, in which many letters had half-a-dozen forma 
totally distinct, and what is oven worse, the samo form standing for 
three or four different letter*? But the well-cut gem legends show 
that the Fablevi alphabet admitted no more variation in its forma than 

# w Of Persia, amt what in ncU Fewta,” il nil the world besides. 
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the Latin. Apparent irregu.larftieg reault from the engraver’* want of 
*kill t or time, to make the diacritical curves, and consequently rent¬ 
ing them by angular strokes, exactly as the Greek letters were treated 
by the barbarous makers of the Alexandrian Gnostic teltarntM, liSut 
in the liner work* of the age, the precious stones on which a superior 
hand has displayed its skill, the lettering is in the clearest and Lest 
defined forms that the tool could produce ; and silfch must be taken 
for the normal forms of the characters, not the ill-defined corruptions 
produced by the carelessness and hasty execution of ordinary workmen. 

A few amongst our seals present legends in the Greek language, 
and such are on another account of the highest interest to the 
arehrc-ologist; inasmuch as design, work, and legend, point them out 
for the signets of the Persian Christians, those X eg tori n, ns N to whom 
the jealous pride nf Pcrozes afforded an asylum, when persecuted nnd 
expelled from Europe and Asia Minor by hi a orthodox rival, the 
Byzantine emperor.” Their sectarian hatred rendered thorn in after 
times the most zealous supporter* of Kusfainvnii and Ehosru Parviz, 
in their repeated invasions of the Unman territory. In the French 
Collection the following specimens of the class are particularised 3>y 
ChabouiBch No. 1330, The Sacrifice of Abraham; striped sardonyx, 
—13B1* The Virgin seated, holding the infant Jesus; garnet with a 
Pohlevi legend.—1332, The Virgin and Saint Elizabeth joining hand* ; 
between the figures a star and crescent; a Pchlovi legend in connected 
letters ■ earneliaiL—1333, The Ei*|i pkce»| in tile middle of the 
Christian monogram ; a cornelian annular seal, And Ustly, the most 
valuable of all, Iteeattse offering the combination of the ancient Oriental 
form with the Greek decoration in the name example, the bust of 
Christ in profile and beardle**, the fish below, find the legend 
XFICTOT: on a truncated cone in white calocdouy. 

ChabouilLet considers these monuments to he all anterior to the 
date of the great persecution by Sapor JT. P a.d. 340; but the connected 
writing of the legend in No. 1332 attests a much In lor age. 

I have discussed so fully this portion of my subject, because it is 
one a* yet alums* untouched, and hitherto passed over as entirely 
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impracticable by writers on glyptics, although it preserves to ns so 
viJ liable a series of portraits, ELuthentfcated by their legends, of those 
Eighty rulers who make as prominent a figure in the ktor ages of 
KcAnmi history, os do their Aductuenian progenitors m the pages of 
the early Greek, In fad, Khoam Purvis not merely chimed by 
hereditary right the whole extent of the ancient empire of Xerxes, 
but bad actually recovered its original limits, was master of all AH*, 
Eg¥pt p and the north of Africa, and long kept his best general, Sain, 
closely pressing the siege of Cons tan tinopta— 

" Sad dca 4 |Llo» ntmila obotat Ithamntuiii votin 
Enibuit vmitque nrtam*" 

At this very time, npon the capture ui JeruHuIeiii by the king in 
person, Maho met delivered hk famous prophecy of their coming fall, 
in the chapter of the Koran entitled “ The Greeks,*' commencing 
thus: ” The Greeks have been overcome by the Persians in the nearest 
part of the bind, but within a space of nine years after their defeat 
they shall overcome the others in their turn *' (xxx.). risk was uttered 
in the year GI 5 h and was speedily verified by the almost miraculous 
successes of the Emperor Heradiua. To close all f in fill the Sassanian 
sovereignty was anmhiiuted by Mahomet's successor, Omar. 

Again, in the point of view of art, many of these works are far from 
contemptible; some few, like those cited above, have great merit; imd all 
derive additional importance from the fact that they arc the only intugli 
capable of affording historical evidence, that were produced either in 
the West or the East subsequently to the time* of Constantine* 

An interesting exemplification of the stereotyped character of 
Oriental nrt is aftbrded by a magnificent turquoise (Lace Coll) on- 
graved with heads of a modem shah find his queen, the field inlaid 
with ornaments in gold* But for the fresh look of the material and 
its decorations, the royal portraits might serve for the best depicted 
of their predecessors who called Artashix founder of their line. 

* Bwraadcri % Stirhm* Tim city vju Inverted by i\w Pcrmne* who made 
CWeed's i their headquarter* for mora thun mu years. 
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INDIAN KKffiUVBD REMS, 

Ir is universally acknowledged tW the inhabitant of Iho Indian 
l J eniuauk domed the use of coined money from the Greek imbjn gator* 
ofBactria, and that the earliest Hindoo pieces otfiibit^ut traces 
of belli- imitations, their rudeness increasing os their date descends 
of the Gm-o-BaetHai, currency. And this is oqnailj true of t JnJ« 
engraved gome, few indeed in number, whose types indisputably 
declare an Indian origin ; and which are occasionally discovered mixed 
with the other jewels and coins, in the deposit normally consecrating 
the Buddhist topes or relic-shrines recently investigated in Cahul, , J 
which Wilson gives such curious details in im^AHam Antique; 

It is certainly to he reckoned amongst the other imaceotmtable 
inconsistencies of tlio Hindoo race, that although Iho earliest perhaps 
of mankind to attain to mechamcid perfection and facility in the 

° f **“ bftRWl ih * j*«. «g*te, crystal, granite &c 

into ornamental vases and other figures; and likewise in the shapin- 

and polishing of all gains, the diamond excepted, with which they 
supplied the ancient world to an extent of which no conception nt nil 
Hilegtiate to the reality can now be fomed^yd that despite nil those 
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HINDOO ART—I ADD CARVINGS'. »t 

itulmomenta held out by their own practical ability, und their ftbun- 
jjmeo of mute rials, they rtOTer should iiive attempted to imitate their 
iV'Mftn neighbours in embodying in precious stones the intaglio 
forms of those numerous mid often graceful deities whose statues 
on a larger scale they daily reproduced in Innumerable multitudes 
iu clay, stone, and bronze. Assuredly it was not tbe practical diffi¬ 
culties of this art # that deterred them, seeing that they executed with 
facility tunny operations which would baffle tbe skill of tbo mo3t expert 
modern lapidary, such as boring line holes, with the greatest precision, 
not merely through the sardonyx, but even through the sapphire and 
ruby. Sow this is a part of the working in bard stones much more 
difficult, and necessitating greater accuracy of hand and attention, than 
any processes required for Hinting an iotnglio, at least in its simplest 
forum, or in cutting a figure ill relief upon the surface of the came 
material Their unparalleled dexterity in working one of the hardest 
substances known, the ja/L\ u is wonderfully exemplified by the large 
tortoise found in the bank of tbe Jumna m ar Allahabad (now in the 
British Museum, Mineralogical Department), and which for fidelity to 
nature and exquisite finish is worthy of the ancient Greeks. Small 
figures in “ hard’' stones of the Sacred Bull, amr hart, perforated through 
their length for stringing as beads, fire often found in company with the 
other relics in the tope deposits - t and also miniature Hind& wtofc m the 
same style and mcteriulu-t But the most extraordinary production of the 
kind that ever came under my notice, was a figure of Buddha squatting 
in his cave, surrounded % numerous attributes, all cut w ith marvellous 


* Equally wonderful as a monumpni of skill anil pwdcnl industry is the statuette 
„r Biuldha, about an inch liigb, carml out of oua entire and perfect sapphire. w 
,„o*t precious hhAF'.Lably * trophy from the *«k of Candy, Uul oonverlal hy tl* 
impious captor Into a breast-pin, now adorns its fiunily sona* in the Mmoralogual 

Dtipartmcnt, British Mtuwueh- _ .. - . , 

4 Xcraniio axtiafaganea was far ortUhmo by the deviser of the reliquary founrf 111 
a Ponjabco tow, vrfuch tame into the lumdn of that enterprising explorer. Major I’cnm’. 
Ii wa, one monstrous emerald, three inch* Lous by ' *c ^ with the ends 
off J0 id of goad colour. It WM bowl through half ii* axis I- cumin a gpW 
11,* hi*c „ftb« tittle finger, in bold two minute fingcr-joilulJs "f a Buddhist saint, whose 
holiness may bo estimated by the aartHww of thn shrine nwlostng sitcb tiny relic*. 
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in ap mormons sardonyx f>f red pud white strata; the mere stosto 

l'l llllV-it. V11 111 bpl kLj, uniminh^rL fnH ^ .. f "A- _.T_ 1 4 



tuimc in thickness : u true specimen of the long disputed Hntxbtnn, 
and offering all the characters of " lac ” am! " purpura " noted hy 
i J liuy in his description of that substance. 

Sakya, the fifth Buddha, who (i reaseended ” it.c, 520, lays down in 
the Thibetiaii Scriptures that: " Priests are prohibited from wearing 
rings, or having signets of gold, silver, or precious stones, hut they 
may have seals made of copper, brass, bell-metal, or horn, or ivory. 
A man belonging to the religions order nwU hnve on bis seal or stamp 
U Circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below, the name of the 
founder of the Viham (convent). A layman may haver a full-length 
iigure or a head engraved upon his signet."* These rules probably 
servo to elucidate the types of certain large classes of the Susssaninn 
neals; for ci a tuple, that common device of the two antelopes rampant 
and confronted: and, still hotter, these Pali-inscribed gems from the 
E'unjab, bearing symbols yet venerated amongst the very nations to 
whom Safcya's mica are law, the Nepalese, Thihetkns, Cingalese, 
Chinese, or tlie ancient Jainas south of the Indus—strict Buddhists 
down to the close of the StissaLiaji empire. 

Although one powerful motive for the engraving of intagli was 
wanting amongst tlie ancient Indians, which j d indicated by Pliny's 
remark, “Non**™* Oriens wit jEgyplu* etiam nune literia contonta 
Solis meaning the nm-eraptnyment of a seal's impression, hut merely 
of the W*"’ 8 signature to attest dooumentn—jet still we should 
have erected that tie Indians, as soon as they had learnt the fashion 
from their neighbours, and to a great extent, suzerains, the Persian* 
(a race noted, from the most undent limes, for their fondness for 
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engraved atones), they would have coiimenced augmenting the im¬ 
portance of their common gems, though but viewed as oriiumentfi, by 
craving on them sacred figures, cither in intaglio like the Assyrians, 
or i*i relief the first step of the Egyptians in the novel art. For it is 
sufficiently apparent that with the latter nation the searabeus was 
worn m a sacred emblem on the necklace, long before the notion was 
entertained of employing its engraved base for a signet; and the mno 
observation bolds good to a certain extent for their imitators, the 
Etruscans. But be this as it may, it is certain that no gems have 
yet come to light representing purely Hindoo types, and discovered 
in provinces of India lying without the sphere of the influence of 
Greco-Baotrian civilization* And how widely this sphere extended, 
one little fact will serve to attest, the discovery (quoted by Jbepo) of 
an agate engraved with the head of Fan in the sands of the Ganges,* 

To conic now to the rare attempts of the Hindoos in the glyptic 
art, a concise description of the chief examples known will furnish out, 
though hut scantily* a department of my subject in which one would 
naturally have looked for profusion and barbaric magnificence* Wilson 
has figured in his 1 Antiquities of Afghanistan * the small number 
of intagli known to him m discovered in the deposits already 
mentioned. Of these one is a portrait at once recognized as belonging 
to the Greek school; two arc common Homan gems, ns was to be 
expected in sites where bo many tinrti of lhe Lower Empire have been 
discovered ; hut the others may be attributed with certainty to the art 
of the country in which they have been exhumed* Of these the most 
interesting is a sard with the bust of a female holding a flower, 
prettily executed, a legend below in tlm Sanscrit letter of the 
seventh century, perhaps the nwneria name: fr Kusuma-Daaayn, 1 
Th& 8km of the Flmcer. Another, the portrait of a Eaja with four 
large pearls in his ear, and wearing a necklace: the legend reads, 
** Ajita Yurrama/' Varmmu the Vkiorions, in Sanscrit characters 

* Bat bv fur thi Iti^l xMmtar fit the gems new (bond m tho Punjab manifest the 
iiiflmnc*'iL Su^nian nrt, not only in >tylr T but in and huiUtuO* Mug usually 
■r-idf^k-nv stfini|Wi and convex funnier nn^Lj.uiei 
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of til6 ninth century, The n^iuo is found to have been that of a ting 
ot Cashmere about that period. Another Bard, turned up at Huh In, 
it regal bend In the same stylo as the last, but without a legecfl, 
flic same tope furnished twn> gold rings set with sards: one, a If cad 
ill relief, appears that of Buddha; the other, a portrait-bust, intaglio, 
I’ho last in this list, a large sard intaglio, gives two seated figures 
in Hindoo costume, playing musical instruments, fjnppoaed by Wilson 
to be Krishna and fiadamn, Imt more probably the sign Gemini, so 
depilat'd by tho /Wo# astrologers, As far as a judgment can be 
formed from the plate, the execution of this group in extremely neat, 
though the design Hoinewhat stiff, 

I'rinsep gives (Hate iiL 3) * r%* of a pointed ova! shape 
W x t imdi). bearing n well-cut intaglio or a female head, a Ion- 
pendant in her ear, and a flower hi her hand. He styles it Grecian 
work, hut the introduction of the latter attribute betrays either 
a Certain influence of Indian taste upon the Greek engraver, nr more 
probably the exact converse. It was fonnd in the mins of Khoja- 
u-lmii, ti^ar Botham. 

ltsspe’s No. 717 is certainly the Lead of a Hindoo raja with car- 
pendant, pearl-necklace,and u oluh on bis shoulder: the legend in early 
Bimacnt ' 0r r° l}!ji I )S engraved in a fine garnet No, 713, A mhli 
aiinttl with spiked mace and round buckler embrace* a female wearing 
on her arm two great clank tangles, the regular decoration of a bride, 
both seated on a sofa ; lapis-lazuli. Also No, 714, a similar couple 
Ihmkcd by two guards standing. These gUps are in all respects 
analogous to the bas-relief* at SaJwtte, Buddhist works, and hence 
their date may be approximately arrived at. But his No. 715 a Hon 
on emerald, is shown by its legend in tho modern SWrit Xmcter 
to be altogether recent, or at least later than tho thirteenth century. 

Under the head of JfciWwrfiin Oa>m will bo found a notice of other 
Indian works of the bind that have fallen m my Wnv 


Probably only ;t ftiw Alniaatliiit 
mmHtdl ipt Grucik or Ifomftti work a. 


it Msalmul as fnqiiMu in rk*i fix ii 
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Alt bough tins Greek colonists of Btctria founded a powerful nud 
elusive kingdom, that flourished kIkwg two centurion, posting 
alio great wealth, as may be deduced from the large extant currency 
of ils princes; it is very singular they should have left behind them 
t*o few ongrftved gems, considering the universal frequency of such 
worts in their native country during the same space of time* We 
should have expected to meet with hm t s 1 at the very fountain-head 
of the gem-supply, a numerous class—the figures of Indian gods, hut 
iisHiinihited to the Greok taste, exactly ns the same, Siva aud Nannain, 
appear on the reverses of the medak*" That the artistic skill to 
produce gout-works worthy of the mother country was not wanting 
amongst the Lido^fneedoiiians, during at least tiie Aral century 
of their establishment, is fully apparent from the excellence of the 
portraits upon the coinage issued by the sovereigns of the dynasty 
hearing purely Greek namoe T as Euthydemus* Heliocles, Menander, ami 
Pantaloon, which loser nothing when compared with these of the 

contemporary Seloucidm.t 

_---—- ~ ^ — -—.- - 

* Acid *t\[\ mor* -uuua \ jLcutHU# m certain 1 i-ispa-nj]LeE>i f-mri-l in IWiaWiir (cxhUHtod n\ 
lbs AmE ItifiL., 10Ca), when thcac Indian deities am sculptured in the Greek sty It, 
nful pmeat jy must gnaceful unitin of the fotiTi And itwuner. 

t Thu fbrcgiping eonelunon* hive lately (May, been ntrongly confirmed by the 
iiifpGOttaTi of about two htmdfed p?ms, ail c^Uoctcd in ilie Punjab daring a nwuleiiL’a of 
ninny yearn They a isicwi hett-mgciiwjiis mixture, coiimiiFtiiritips with Nmcvittih 

cylinder*, and including many kio itoumn im*S mm &ut£uiAfi AUiups aud ring- 

hi tbuE fhculiur m ylc, whether oiigiua] ar imitative, formed the majori ly\ Hat 
nf amnintakab!^ Grcc^Itjdiaii H Work l could only diMewur tim> example, n warrior 
spearing a prosuxl* enemy* m the field a beni bow imd dowers 
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brief senteiwo from the Koran. The characters, often very delicate,, 
apparently cut with the diamond-point, and now constituting the 
aft-important clement of the signet* are executed with the greatest 
precision nod care, far different to the cureleES wheel-cut letters on 
their predecessors, the Inter Sassaniau seals. The square vertical I ufic 
distinguishes the earliest class, the flowing and curvilinear Persian— 
its field often tilled in with flowers and nturs— embellishes the litter 
mediiBTiil, and modern. Tho Cufic went out of use in the thirteenth 
century, and therefore tho character employed gives a clue to the date 
of the signet. 

The mechanical execution of many of those inscriptions is of the 
most perfect quality. Nothing can exceed the freedom and elegance of 
the curves, or the depth and boldness of the engraving; occurring, more¬ 
over, not uiifreqnontly in the hardest Atones* for admirable examples 
have been seen by me on the sjvpphire, the ruby* and the diamond ! 

These legends, beautiful as they may ho to the eye of tho artist, 
am the very plague of all Oriental scholars, who are constantly 
pestered by their unlearned friends to decipher for them some 
** engraving of a signet/’ which, after the words have hern extricated 
with infinite labour from the caligraphic flcuriehSH wherein they are 
entwined, enunciates some such truism as thin; “What is destined 
will surely come to pass / 1 or a religious axiom or ejaculation p as, 
“Ali is the purest of men” ** I pray for God's blessing upon 
Mohammed/ 3 or—deepest bathos of all—eulogy on a Captmn Smith, 
revenue^collector in some out-of-the-way East Indian province. 

Pliny's remark wo have already quoted, H that Eastern nations 
make no use of a seal, but are satisfied with the mere subscription 
of the panic Tl —a fact which struck him with peculiar force, seeing the 
universal use of seals over the whole liomaii world as the sole 
established mode of authenticating writings. But the Eastern fashion 
jdill continues unchanged; for the gem or metal signet inscribed with 
the owner's name and titles, and truly ” literis con ten tn solifi, is never 
impressed on w, but inktid over, and thus applied to the paper, after 
the manner of a copper-plate* By the term (h ien$ in this passage. 
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Parlliia as well m India Si d|rigimted; for the nse of seals designed 

to imprint soft substance^ hqcL els clay or wax, which had orcgiiyted 

in the primeval civilisation of the Assyrians, eeema to have h/n 

altogether abandoned during the domination of the Arnficidffi. 

The seal-stones of all Mohammedan nations are universally Bet 
in silver, to which practice is dim the loss of many a beautiful example 
of antique jewellery; for an ancient ting when feund in the earth 
in directly melted up, and its gem remounted in silver, to do duty for 
a talisman. Large numbers of medieval and modem silver rings arc 
brought from Persia, set with late Boman or Sassaniaii intagli; these 
second mountings often displaying much taste, though simple enough 
in Lheir pattern, more especially in those made for seals. This 
partiality for the poorer metal—paradoxical as it seems in a nation m 
much delighting in pomp and finery—springs from a religions notion 
thus mentioned by Tavernier (i. p. G54): “The royal goldsmiths * . . 
who make only silver rings, although competent to make them in gold: 
because the Persians* not being allowed to say their prayers when they 
have any gold about them, never wear either jewel or ring of gold, 
because it would bo too troublesome to take them off and put them 
on again several times in the day. Henc^ m our practice is to mount 
only in gold the gems we wear on our lingers, whenever I have sold 
the shah any stone set in a ring, he baa had the ring immediately 
broken up, iu order to set the alone in silver/ 1 The reason for the 
custom is given by Giuiianelli: “Gold an^ silk being amongst the 
promised delights of Paradise, pious Mohammedans think to merit 
them by abstaining from their enjoyment in this life; on which 
account they never wear stuffs of entire silk, but of silk mixed with 
wool, nor ornaments composed of gold entirely, but with some portion 
made of silver/' 

There h another class of intagli, valueless indeed as regards art, 
hut of extreme interest to the palreogrnpiiiet, in that they clearly 
point out the origin of the present Hebrew alphabet, more properly 
termed Chaldee, These are the gems bearing legends in what is 
now called the Jiahfrini&tl letter,—virtually the same, only more 
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simple in its forma, with the ornate port'd character, ami many of 
whi^li, occurring amongst atones brought from the East, are of an 
antiquity hitherto little suspected* The most interesting known 
to hm> is n small jnciDth sti rahochon (Hortz, now W aterton Collection), 
engraved with a strange object, a bundle of branches with a round 
fruit by the side,* and the legend UiUel Bar }fo»:h, or t as read by 
a learned ndmuk (Bethel Jacob), Baitito W cqIkih Mothe, " Hitlrl, 
son of Moses the priest” This jacinth is engraved in exactly the 
same manner as the fiassnnian works in precious stones. This 
resemblance is particularly striking in the mode of forming the letters, 
and there can be no doubt it is of contemporary work with the earliest 
of that series. One feels tempted to indulge in the pleasing fancy 
that it may be that most precious of historical records, the signet of the 
famous Rabbi Hill cl of Babylon, who flourished in the century lwfore 
our era, and whose advent to Jerusalem was regarded as an inestimable 
accession to the collective wisdom of her doctors. 

Amongst a lot of Cube ring-stones brought from Bassora by 
M. Richard (18(30), I discovered a small sard with a Hebrew legend 
in two hues, engraved by the antique process, testifying to an age fully 
equal to the last described. The name reads Bahudl or Bteferi, which 
latter in Greek would become Bdisariut, These two gems, therefore, 
are tho oldest grnuinv monuments that exhibit the use of the present 
Hebrew alphabet. A third of more recent date, an octagonal carnelian 
set in a silver ring most^ fancifully shaped, had for legend, Jsf«l«r 
ha. Cohtv, “Issachnr the Prioat.” 

This octagonal form of the seal-stone, so common in the Persian 
earlier cones, but neglected by the Saaaaniaufl, was again revived, 
by the first Bnbjoets of the caliphs of Bagdad, nud is very general;: 
for stones inscribed in Cufic, and yet more for those belonging to thej 

• Representing tho £***, carried »t the Kea« of Tabernacles, nuulo up of one 

branch Of ln !m, two of willow, sad three of myrtle, U w™ the national eiubfcm of 

Juto. Thi/s together with the ttnm, the ham of consecrated ml, tbe Keeo^wadwd 
cndleetlrit, wid the mil of the Law.fonu the regular dwwtiom apt* Jewish ww- 
eopliagt utslcr the Lower Empire* many of which arc to 1* *«••' m <l" j ir newly 
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later period* Hence no doubt sprung in reality the preference for the 
octagonal form that marks all the xnedifcval signets of Euroj>e&n 
nations* / 

Certain enormous gold rings, made, os it would seem, for the ifxiger 
of Og himself, elaborately decorated with filigree-work, having a small 
temple unmounting the face, and inscribed on the inside will* the 
Hebrew words Mtizul Tuh m “ Blessing be with u^ M which sometimes 
are seen in collect ions , and puzzle the curious examiner to divine their 
original destination—these mysterious docking jewels are the tceMinp 
ring of the synagogue, and serve that purpose in the marriage 
ceremony, being put on the fingers of the couple at a certain part in 
the rite. As may well be expected from their origin, these elaborate 
jewels often present most wonderfully-made specimens of the gold- 
smith’s craft Their pattern goes back to the remotest antiquity, having 
its prototype in the Greek Diouyriac rings, similarly carrying minia¬ 
ture shrines in gold, and which in their turn are but adoptions of 
a primeval Indian superstition. But this interesting subject must 
be reserved for discussion in a more appropriate section of this 
treatise* 

Certain Hebrew seals are to be met with l>earing a highly mystical 
device—two open hands, with their forefingers and thumbs joined into 
an equilateral triangle* A learned Rabbi informs me that this 
peculiar form expresses the position m which n Cohen {a descendant 
of Aaron the high-priest) holds his hands when pronouncing the 
sacerdotal benediction (Nairn vh 24-26; Lcvii. ix. 22)* Through this 
opening the divine light of the Sheklnah is believed to shine for the 
moment when all the congregation veil their eyes; for whoso dares 
to look is immediately struck blind in the right eye; and if he looks 
again, in the left alBO; and if a third time (to use a Hitenri&m} L he 
is struck dead for his repeated impiety* The priest descended from 
Aaron on the father's ride only, can only make one half of the sacred 
triangle p and dispense a moiety of the ineffable radiance. The almond 
rod that budded in the high-priests hands, to prove hia legitimacy, 
ill ways is added to this figure for an explanatory symbol* 
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EGYPTIAN INTAGU- 

Thr Egyptian sraruboi, or beetle-sfone% to borrow the, for nqce ? neat 
and convenient German name for them, may perhaps dispute with 
the Assyrian cylinders the claim of being the earliest productions 
of the glyptio art/ They are so designated from the stone carrying 
the signet being carved id to the shape of a beetle, frequently a most 
perfect copy of tho actual insect.t On the flat base the hieroglyphs 
of the owner's name or titles arc engraved* usually inclosed within a 
border. As for their materials* the larger proportion will be found 
cut out of steatite, or else a calcareous schist of dilterent colours, blue, 
green, dark, and white; sometimes also in a soft limestone resembling 
chalk, which in many cases has been coated all over with the blue 
or green enamel to which the Egyptians were so partial. Many again 
are in blue vitrified clay, and some few in glass* but these last the 

p A steatite Kaimbens (British Mu^quq) team tho cartouflto of Cheops* builder of 
the On<u Pyramid, 11 * 0 . 2300. siud therefore l* **mawhat anterior in data to Unikh'a 
rytiuder. 

f This ftgnn w s«q popular with the Egyptian for a very luffidenl rewon: they 
reverenced St as the symbol uf the son, jpJfcre* and its habit of fanning iho balls of dting, 
the depomturka for \tn eggs, aptly typified the ermtiftn nftba (Plia. Mi, 30,) 
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nkre! it of till. They also oec* *r in lapis-laznli, cnruelisn, amethyst, 
basalt, and other Hard stones ; But probably G^S^g ^ tkir * l ? k ) 
few of these belong to tire ancient Pharaonic dynasties, but see 
rather to be referred to the Ptolemaic era, when the Greets tad 
introduced into the country their improved process of gem engraving. 

The appearance of the work in the early specimens indicates that 
the harder stones were filed, so to speak, into shapes with a frag¬ 
ment of emery, the “ Thyiue file" perhaps named by Maecenas in his 
Hues— 

14 Nec quo* Thynim Uma perpdmt 
AiloVIoh, nee is-RimkA la|itSLc»," 

A splinter of flint was probably the instrument used in the earliest 
ages for fashioning the beetles and engraving the hieroglyphics in 
the softer substance*; for Herodotus notices the Ethiopian arrows 
“headed with the stone made sharp with which they also engrave 
their signets;"* and in another passage the “ Ethiopian stone " used 
for cutting open the corpse preparatory to embnlmcnt. That the 
stone in question was jUnl, is abundantly proved by tlm flint-headed 
arrows occasionally found in the mummy pits, ss well ns from their 
points annually turned up by tlie plough on the plains of Marathon, 
where the warriors described by Herodotus emptied their quivers. 

Even the ecaiabei and the tablets in the blue enamelled terra-cotta 
seem to have been thus incised separately in the piece, after it hod 
been modelled and dried, which was then dipped in the glue and 
“ fired, 1 ' The Bcaiabei in the softer stones were often enamelled by 
Lbo same process.! This mode of their map n Endure, which is per- 

*— ^ 

* Ailftft tfmairprp-0* * « *ol tAi i(rlL fiflju Axes* kofag*, ftatl 

spilmof flint abound on nil riit Primitive Cknlibmii mouuik, at lira time* wheel metal 
was fftill very bnrart alana Aerriiig for tool* anti irm£, iron for bntc^letn bfw! 
frusta T Yi*t tEudiy djflindfi-* of this caiiy ^poth ciiet in the Laid mtm, of very 
wi-]l Itnlihed work, 

llw Meiicfin Mnlpture# in aLabcusiUir, fttui even hinder fire known to liavc 

twen carved by means uf splinter* of tbtidiam. 

\ To nukb Iho malarial poai' for ihe pttdiwu lapis-lazuli, I he cyunna of Then- 
t>hrnslCK. This eaunrl w his srtiflcUl eyitiUK, “invented by one r,f the king* of 
Kgyj* " 
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ecpliblo on close examination* snpplieafa sure teat for distinguishing 
tho t antique from tie modern imitations now largely sent from the 
Patent# to Alexandria, for the benefit of M travellers up the Kile;” as 
the latter are all east in moulds for the flake of expedition, being turned 
out by the gross. 

Even in the best days of Egyptian art, although the beetles are 
neatly enough fasiuoned in the stone, yet they never equal in this 
respect the perfection of the Etruscan scarabei; the extraordinary 
truth to nature, and perfect finish of the latter surpassing all other 
works in relief in this department. There is also a difference in the 
xfuipe of the insect itself (whether a peculiarity of the respective 
localities in the living beetle is unknown to 1110 } which distinguishes 
thasu of the one nation from the other. In the Egyptian, the buck 
of the wing-cases m evenly rounded oft' whilst in the Etruscan, a raised 
ridge, in many specimens, runs along their line of junction, and gives 
a graceful curvature to the outline of the back.* 

The hieroglyphic composing the signet part, when interpreted, tire 
found generally to contain the names of different kings of Egypt, 
with their titles, “ Beloved of Ajimti-liu fi Beloved of Abhor, the Lady 
of Lower Egypt j 1 * 11 Son of the Sun; 1 * At peace ibrangh Truth,” Jrc. 
Othcts bear figures of deities, and invocations unto them; such ns 
the Sacred Asp and “ Thu living Lord of the world; 11 the Hawk* with 
"Thu gooAGod; 1 * Osiris* with "Tire living Lord;*' the Sun, with 
“Disposer of the Lower Region.” And many other similar pious 
ejaculations, which are nmny centuries later reproduced in the Coptic 
character, on the Alexandrian Gnostic talismans made under the Roman 
domm&tion. Some again present the names of private persona, with 

* JTMiiU imd fkira|c.i31o btti terib tile wUmr of tile OHTkI «&mbe!1fl HA ffoMtu, 
M. CulElatul found in tha vtcEuhy uf Scnaar a fttwa Bcarataag with very brifiknt 
coppery refaxhULB, which on this account he justly suppetiea to b« Mile Ancient »r|s<?cica; 
otarving tluit tha Mumbous, whenever slcpictoil oft Egyptian monument*, is invambly 
coloured jtwpm t nut Muck, ftfthnu^h the kilter te thu eubnr of the kind comiuLHi in 
Egypt Aftd other wntLcm ooimtrios (iL 311), Thv taiuur negm glrla wear lied 
rrmml ikitEr neck, fnr a fe£irfi w n certain cokttjrtirPDUii insect having; 1 vary Ijnnl leathery 
case* tho iusidn of which they extract, and lliea tupb™ thd litsul (ib- ^OG). HtTe Li 
the chi fodtku of Egypt in it* moat primitive form. 
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I heir "dices, such as “Tie Ik^3 of Truthj” or else boost the virtues 
professed by tlio owner, as “ Truthor again, contain good wishes, 
"A happy life“ May your mime endure, and your being he renewal ” 
—oneo the ornaments of nuptial, or presentation jewels, 

Tlio manufacture of these scarabei in such countless profusion, 
coupled with the circumstance of the majority of them bearing the 
rot/d superscript ion alone, utterly precluding tli# explanation that 
they were nil signets and nothing more, is ingeniously nod satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by San Quentino's theory that they circulated 
as tokens of Take, and wore the sntaR change of the days of the 
Pharaohs, In confirmation, he quotes Plato's remark (‘ Erysias 1 
p. 400): “ In Ethiopia they use engraved stones instead of money.” 
Be it remembered the Egyptians had no coinage whatever of their 
own before the Macedonian conquest , large sums wore paid in gold 
and silver bars bent up into rings of a certain weight, as still used 
in Senaar, hut the higb civilization of the inhabitants must have 
rendered some representative of smaller values absolutely indispensable 
for the wants of daily life. Hence we Cud scarubei scattered so 
profusely amongst the bandages of iko mummies, unstrung, and unset; 
perhaps the fee for the door-keepers of the other world, answering to 
Charon ’a cMns amongst the Creeks. A tradition about the currency 
of terra-cotta tokens, in lieu of coin, was to the last preserved amongst 
the nucientii, and may probably be traced np to this source. In tlio 
decrepitude of the Roman Empire, tlie author,of that singular treatise, 
*I>e Bohns BeHiois’ (a true ‘Century of Inventions’), recommends 
as & relief to the exhausted treasury, n return to the primitive currency 
of earthenware and leathern tokens, to the ancient use of which he 
alludes as a well-known historical fact * Saidas, too (s n b Nov**^), 

• Which he mentions u long aatewdrat to the coinage of breeze. 'Hie uaremcnl 
deserves more attention tlmn it liu received form namumatlsta, for it in ngrwl that 
none of the ttt grace is anterior fo tire burning of Rum*, r ., c . 300, tj 1b of 

aticli a noo-niteriUe currency aim explain* the anomaly of the wealthy Etnumaa 
never poasewtng a ctlrroofly of silver or gold like their Iialfore nclghlmnre v ho*e arte 
liny a. survihly *4^ h. all other iwpeeta As for the legend aboat Kuina ,n the 
test, it I. elmriy s bit of undent etymoh^- hased upon tire mEstakmtt ^ fo, hi* 
tlm^lirarnl ip^Ontiun. 
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quotes it lost work of Suetonius, to j^ic effect that before tbe first 
coinage of bronze and iron by Kuma p the Romans bad nothing but 
c!^jv and leathern tokens for that purple* Of this fl earthenware ,n 
money, the numerous terra-&otta disks or counters impressed with 
minieralSj and frequently ltimed tip on tbe sites of ancient Italian 
cities* are in all probability, actual extant examples. When Polyiejms 
relates that the Athenian general, Timothetis, being in want of money 
to pay his troops, + *issued his own seal ** for coin, which substitute was 
accepted by the traders and market people confiding m his honour, 
he can only mean that ija]u^ious of it, in tbe day then generally used 
for scaling, were put in circulation as representative* of Vnluo, and 
wo received by the sellers. By a singular coincidence,, we find tbe 
Egyptian Caliphs improving upon the policy of their primeval pre¬ 
decessors, and issuing in lieu of metal their elegant and imperishable 
counters of glass, with the legends coloured and in relief; pieces 
possessing every quality required in a representative of value, clean¬ 
liness, indestructibility by accident, aid difficulty o! imitation by the 
common forger. 

These scarab'tokens must, however, be distinguished from those 
intended for signet*, to which class: belong all hearing the names 
of private individuals,, and which for the most part have settings, or 
loops in gold, silver, or bronze* The enormous specimens in basalt,, 
their faces covered with many lines of hieroglyphics, were doubtless 
tbe ojpeial seals of the times. Herodotus has remarked, that before 
any victim could bo offered in sacrifice, it had first to be examined and 
approved by a priest, and lben scahd with bis signet. Castor, quoted 
by Plutarch (Do H*L 31), has preserved a description of the type 
upon this mci'rdoht} seal—that marvellous engine in every age for 
extracting fees. It represented 11 a man kneeling and threatened, with 
death,” a singular and somewhat vague description. But a frequent 
device on scarabei is a man kneeling and supporting on his two bands, 
above bis head, the figure tif a god, wUb some times heads of ospa 
impending over him T clearly symbols of the threatened danger spoken 
of by Castor* 
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The primitive Egyptku int|gli T whether mere minute hierogljplncs p 
or attempts at larger figures of mm and bouta, are always extremely 
rode and roughly scratched into the atone, if a hard one,, wit Lytic 
vestige of internal polish,, that grand feature in the works of the classic 
nations.* Bat the Ptolemaic epoch has bequeathed to ns certain rare 
though splendid examples of Greco-Egyptian art, such as that head 
of a king in front face, very deeply cut in a broTOtsord, the brightest 
star formerly of the Hertz Collection.! This magnificent intaglio 
is the portrait of a Ptolemy, probably the fifth of the name, the face 
being that of a young person. It is represent enI in the sumo manner 
as the well-known bust of Menmtiii, the received mode of immortalizing 
the regal divinities of the land ; but the life-like fidelity of the Grecian 
portrait is Imre most artistically combined with the majestic repose 
distinguishing the conventional type of an Egyptian godhead. Il.s 
expression is absolutely marvel I ous a and to the attentive gaze produces 
the same effect of grandeur as the original colossus— 

4+ tatilUfl hrjEKiS Gperi, jm-caqiu? jn-cSuaa per frft" X f 1 

Amongat the Egyptian statuary of the British, Museum, I seemed 
to recognize in a colossal bust, in sandstone, of a youthful prince of 
the same dynasty, features much resembling this gem portrait, ami 
a treatment exhibiting the same well-managed union of the two styles. 
Equal in technical merit is the better known Cleopatra of the Marl¬ 
borough Cabinet; a head in profile displaying, without any softening, 
the strongly-marked Jewish features of the memorable queen; her head 
covered with the skin of the Royal Vulture, which falls as a tippet over 
her aeek, the established type for depicting female royalty. On the 
reverse, very deeply cut, stands the bust of Athor in front face within 

* Them is a square tablet of yellow jasper (British Museum) taring i], e autnnclas 
of Amenophia II., a.o. 3450; list the ball, the principal lignin, is engraved with each 
truth to [iflturc, ns well as technical perfection, as to prove Hits piece a work of tin- 
PtKvnfcuui hc hool of much htcr tinier or perhnpfi of ih o PMcmalt 

t At the Will- it brought the high prior, for thrae day*, of £40 10*. It subsequently 
pawed into tha Fulslry eolbothm, where it ol?Uiiwd the title of “Ant monel" The 
British Miiwum has lately acquired this Jmu gem; also a similar iTcinnoaiaa head in 
half-relief, in crystal, a work of large dimetufon*, and high artistic merit 
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a diriaa, Tlio stone is a line opuqu^ jnspjr of an apple-gwen, an 
oxtromcly rare species, only found at present in fragments intermixed 
ir^tin Egyptian breccia. To the same school belongs the Sacred Hank 
of\c Berlin Cabinet, an intaglio sunk in the peculiar flat Egyptian 
manner, but with uncommon force and spirit; and amongst the 
Townky gems is a rsplictt on a smaller scale, but equally deserving 
of commendation f#r those qualities.’ 

When the Egyptian religion became fashionable at Bom® under 
Hadrian’s patronage, some very fine etwtei were produced in tins style. 
The foremost in the list is the bust of Isis (or some princess in that 
character) m the Marlborough Cabinet, executed with marvellous finish 
in brown upon a white ground, the atone of considerable magnitude; 
and next to thin, another of the same goddess, formerly in the Uzldli 
Collection, where her bust wqh worked out in fist relief and uncommon 
delicacy in the WacJt layer of an onyx, and adorned with a pro fusion 
of minute curls and numerous rows of necklaces. A combat between 
the hippopotamus and crocodile (iu the same collection) m depicted 
with great truth to nature in a minute green and white onyx. 

Many good iutagli owe their origin to thin revival, to Hay nothing 
of the heads and figures of ArttjW, in representing whom, loth in 
cameo and in intaglio, Korean art 1ms displayed its utmost capabilities. 
Portraits of Roman ladies as Isis, no longer disguised in the Nubian 
head-dress, but merely distinguished by the simple lotus-flower on the 
brow; heads of the child Horus, and full-length figures of Isisc priests 
and devotees, are often to*ba recognised amongst the gems of the second 
century. The Unielli Collection possessed a singular monument i>! 
that age, tie cylinder in plasma already quoted, surrounded by two 
rows of all the gods in the Egyptian Pantheon, very neatly done. But 
this specimen brings us down to the Alexandrian Abraxas stones, the 

* The important* of the iwt)fe»ion at A lexandris in tbs time of the i tolemw* 
i» owtamij oxemplifieil by tins iwrener In which it U twoticnai hv the writer <>l 
■ EsdwtaatiHis/ a Jotrieh re*Went there. He reckon* *mon&\ those - without wl tin, 
» city cannot ho inhahitod"-tbo carpenter, the smith,™! ths potter-" tbo» si- that 
eui. mi grave seal*, .™,l aw diljff.nl to make great variety, and give ibmweh™ to 
rotUitwhit inuifirry, md watch (curtail their il«p) to hmsh a work. — (mm -■ 1 
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last and most adulterated phjtse of the fust expiring religion. To 
their “infinite variety’* and countless multitude, I have devoted a 
separate treatise (‘ The Gnostics and their Remains/ 1864), as Gic 
extensiveness and peculiarity of the subject absolutely demanded. 

Suffice it here to say, tbat these tulUmanic gems were not merely 
in nature the direct fruit of the Alexandrian Kabala, which availed 
itself of the ancient ioonology of the place to express its own ideas, 
hut were for the most part actually manufactured in that city for 
exportation throughout the empire, »h is manifested by their style 
of art, orthography, and materials. 

Though the pure Egyptian engraver was so unsuccessful in 
intaglio, yet he possessed considerable skill in relievo work, us the 
numerous charms in hard stoves abundantly attest. They ore carved 
out of lapis-lazuli, cornelian, u pale red jasper, easily mistaken for 
coral, and basalt; hut as may be supposed, they chiefly abound in the 
favourite material, the blue-glazed terra-cotta. The most frequent 
is the eye, represented in profile, the symbol of Osiris, whoso name 
signiAcs “all eye/' a happy idea for the expression of omniscience, and 
still surviving in our liguro or the Eye of Providence. Bands, the two „ 
fore-fingers extended in the act of giving the benediction; Baris, 
called Baidh, “ the soul’s house;” iZonsS*' heads ; Votes, for holding the 
embalmed intestines, called canopj, after the god Cnoph, whose nanuj 
wos thus Grecizcd.* It is curious to trace the most ancient Hieratic 
symbols handed down through the Alexandrian syncretism to the 
Middle Ages, and thence to ns. The tall cap and hooked staff of Osiris 
exists yet in the episcopal mitre and crozier; the mtv antata, tko most 
obvious expression of fecundation and increase that could lie devised 
by primitive simplicity, and therefore the regular symbol of “ Life,” 
becoming by a simple inversion the orb surmounted by the cross, and 
the regular emblem of royalty, exactly as its prototype appears in 1 ' 

the hands of the gods and deified monurebs of Egypt. 

■ Tbe meet Important «XMDpl* of ihu etas known to me is a am chant fcjopo. 

I**™* cut uUt of a dark impure ruby, about two Hichc* W j n t b B Vuu*- mHit'lVm 
Thih uniiiml w*a ihv &ycfltol of Typlm* 
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On the contrary, the phatti engraved gems, and the hands closed 
" in ob&cennm madam,' 1 carved out of ward and amethyst, seem all, 
numerous as they are, to belong to Homan times, mid illustrate the 
S£ res tiirpicula n of Fe&tua, wont lo be attached to the triumphal ear T 
when the figure no longer stood (aw in the East) merely for the symbol 
of life, but had become a 11 fascintm," to avert the ever dreaded evil 
eye, whose lirst strficc T alone powerful, expended all its poison on the 
object that first attracted it; whence the more preposterous and 
ridiculous the appearance of the latter, the better suited was it for 
a safeguard. 

Although, as already remarked, the material serving for the primitive 
scantbei is either the softer kinds of stone, or else vitrified clay r yet 
many exist, more especially of the larger kind, carved out of bti&alt, 
one of the hardest materials that could be found. The lines of 
hieroglyphics covering the bases of the latter, foray by the rudeness 
of their execution, a striking contrast to the perfect neatness of the 
beetle figure ifsclf + They usually present a rough and broken outline, 
as if scratched into the stone with the point of some harder substance, 
the management of which did not iulinit of any accuracy in Us appli¬ 
cation, Both outlines, therefore, and interior of the figures, arc 
extremely rough and ill-defined, altogether differing from the ex set 
finish of similar works exec cited under the Greek and Homan masters 
of that country. The Rime remark applies to the hieroglyphics cut 
upon the larger monuments, which, from their broken outline, appear 
rather as if hammered info the stone, than cut out by a sharp instru¬ 
ment. The smaller engravings, there can be little question, worn 
scratched in with fragments of emery-stone ; the execution of the 
larger, as well tta the mode in which such enormous blocks were 
worked, will doubtless ever remain ai mystery* For it appears that 
the sculptors had only irons* chisels, which indeed are sometimes now 
discovered amongst the chip pings from thoir work in the quarries, 
and that, too, for attacking granite and basalt, which now turn the 
edge of the best atwl tools after a few 1 strokes. Sir G. Wilkinson 
supposes that the sculptor used emery powder, laid upon the part to 
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bo cut, and driven into the static with a soft chisel, the powder thus 
forming in itself a perpetually renewed edge to the tool, capable of 
subduing the most impenetrable substances* Besides this, Berac taenia 
may have been known of softening the stone to a certain extent* a 
tradition of which seems preserved in the curious recipes given by 
He radius for subduing crystal and other gems; and this, aided by 
that greatest engine, an unlimited supply of oheapt labour, may afford 
a plausible solution of the difficulty. 

The art of tempering steel so as to cut porphyry; was discovered 
by Cosimo L doi MedkL, a great experimental chemist, tnneb to his 
glory amongst his contemporaries, Cicognetii* a Homan architect, 
who execrated an altar in Cardinal Tostrn chapel in St. Maria Mag- 
glare, the reredos of which was decorated with some small porphyry 
columns, informed mo that the only plan known at present for soften¬ 
ing that stone, is to sleep it for several weeks in mine, and that even 
then it is only worked w ith extreme difficulty. It coat the French, 
workmen supplied with the best modern took, six weeks incessant 
labour only to cut a small groove around the base of the Luxor obelisk, 
before removing it from its pedestal. And yet long after the date of 
these Egyptian monuments, so profusely embellished with sculptures, 
enormous columns, besides statues and bas-reliefe, con turned to 3?s> 
made by the Romatia down to the very close of the Western Empire. 
Nothing gives one a more vivid idea of imperial magnificence than the 
monuments in that stone of the Empress Helena, and of her grand- 
daughter Constantin, sculptured out of enormous blocks, enriched with 
buHtH aud elaborate groups in alto-relievo, the mere repolisshing and 
restoration of which* on their removal to the Vatican Museum, occupied 
numerous workmen for the space of seven years. 
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ETRUSCAN. GREEK, AND I'lltENIClAN SCAR ABET. 

These three classes will 1« must conveniently treated of under 
tnie head, because there is the sanm difficulty in distinguishing intagli 
belonging to the Archaic- Greet (or rather Gteco-Italian) style from 
the genuine Etruscan, as there is in settling the long-agitated question, 
whether the majority of vases found in Etruria are of home manu¬ 
facture or importations from the city of potters, Corinth, or from the 
Athenian Ceramiens. 

In order, however, to conduct this investigation upon filed prin¬ 
ciples, I will preface it erith my own opinion (based upon several 
considerations, to be more fully net forth in a following chapter), flmt 
aearuhei proper, that is, in the form of the actual beetle, belong, us u 
general rule, to the Etruscans, or to the Greeks of Italy; whereas the 
scar&l>eoid form was the prevailing fashion amongst the inhabitants 
of Greece* herself, during the period when art in hotb countries was 
in precisely the same stage of its development, and beyond which it 

* 'Hit oidy allusion to the wariilwuM to be found at a Greek author is the very 
uncertain one id the comic writer, Anliptwtea, in his ‘ Birotui‘ (a* ipotol by At In¬ 
run u*. si. 474), who mentions the wbdofms-, “n rmall female onUUMOt," W« cftoii find 
scaraM laouatetl«»jsnhiili in Etnucan necklaces. 
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hctct advanced amongst the Etruscan race, owing to tho sudden and 
complete overthrew of their prosperity by the great Gallic invasion. 

lint with the Etruscans, Asiatic Tyrrheni, partly colonists f^uii 
Lydia, led by chiefs of the Assyrian stock, descendants of Sandon, 
the Babylonian Here ales (hence styled Heraclidse by the Greeks), the 
art of gom-engraving, that especial invention of the Assyrians, wns 
most zealously cultivated, and traces of it, as wall as of perfection 
in metallurgy, are to be found wherever the Tyrrheni obtained a 
settlement. Pythagoras is said by Hermippus to have been the eon 
af Muesarcbus, a gem engraver, and a Tyrrhene according to Aristotle, 
a native of ono of those islands out of which that undent race bud 
been expelled by the Athenians—a notice evidently alluding to the 
Pelasgi and their expulsion from Lemnos, described at length by 
Herodotus (vi, X38), Samoa afforded (hem a refuge, hence it is pro¬ 
bable enough that Theodoras, the first gem-engraver, as well ns 
statuary, of high reputation, belonged to the sumo nice of Tvrrbeni, 
who maintained amongst the rude, “ restlews" Hellenes, the same 
character for skill in metallurgy as the Dwerga nee amongst the 
Scandinavians. Aristotle’s notice proves the high antiquity of the 
art amongst the Tyrrheni, marked by its already constituting a 
distinct profession, a testimony in itself to the civilization of the 
race at so remote a period, nearly seven centuries before our era. 

The Etruscans, in their flourishing times, as the undisputed masters 
of the seas, carried on a vast commerce with all the states lying upon 
the Mediterranean, tho iEgean, and tho Adriatic; sometime* uniting 
their fleets with the Carthaginians, sometimes scouring tho seas in 
grout force ns pirates, the two professions being by no means incom¬ 
patible, according to tho then prevailing notions, Quintus Curtins 
records that, at the moment of Alexander’s accession to tho throne 
it fleet of Tuscan pirates, “to fill up the measure of his misfortunes,” 
was ravaging the Macedonian coast. And it is a thing somewhat 
nt variance with tho popular belief in Grecian pre-eminence fo art 
in every age, that Etruria supplied Athene herself with works in 
the precious metals, as well as with all articles in bronze, either useful 
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or ornamental, oven in the day a of Ssy rates*. This may be gathered 
from the lines of his disciple, Critios, preferred by Athenians (i. 50). 

. Tvp<n}v'>i Si Kpurci %p ucorwro? <f>tuXTj 

' teat Tratt ^(iXsot Srtt aoapjtl Sifiott tv ntri xptia- 

** Etruria t«aw the pulm for RoW-wro-ughl bowl*, 

A ml nil llws krmUi; that curuunclits OUT dwellings.” 

To the same effect Eherecrutes, the contemporary of Plato, asks, in 
hia 'Oraptttola’ (Ath. sv. 700), r/? twi- Xvxyeitav i) 'prfatrix—Tupnivuttb 
*■ What is the fashion of these lamps? The Etruscan. 0 Where¬ 
upon Athenians adds the comment! "For there were many manu¬ 
factures amongst the Tyrrheni (msJAal epyaflat}, they being an 
art-loving people," The Etruscans were naturally led to perfec¬ 
tion in this manufacture, like their descendants, the Florentines in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, from the inexhaustible supplies of 
copper they drew from Monte Catino (still a source of great profit 
to the company working the mines) as well as Campania. “Tynhcnn 
Sigilla 0 the statuettes still so highly prized, are enumerated by 
Horace amongst the objects of art especially coveted by the amateurs 
«f his day.* Pliny notices the " Tuscan Apollo" a colossus fifty- 
feet high, then adorning the Palatine library, as equally admirable 
for material and workmanship; also the “Sign* Tuecanica"scattered 
all over the world, and “ made beyond all doubt in Etruria." Volsimi, 
the wealthiest of the Etruscan towns, possessed, at the lime of its 
capture by the ltomans, two thousand statues, according to Meirn- 
dorua Scepsins, who ascribes this very wealth in art ns the true motive 
of the Roman attack (xisiv. 16). These ToWnian spoils were neces¬ 
sarily all of metal, terra-cotta figures, the only other material of the 
Etruscan statuary, not being likely to tempt the greed of the She-wolf, 

• Tin? prevalent mania for collecting snob archaic works i* latigh«l at by our port 
when b« trtiikos Inn inodol connoisseur, Dtntcmipjsi*, l»^aar himself by buying Up 
« Sisypliii*’ old fnot-paus, and whatever was dnindty eeulf annul or Stiffly east, and 
priciup a statue of the sort at a thouand pound #. 11 

__** Ohm aii hi fjwrrrto anialntn 

Quo vafer file pedes lav inset Sisyphus aero, 

Quod Knlptuiu mfahro qttnl fusiim darius ewil, 

Cabin ns httio wpc ponctom mill in centum. 
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Propertius devotes one of hi^ prettiest poems (iv. 2) to the minute 
description of one of these trophies, still standing in the forum tn the 
days of Augustus, and fit ill admired. It was a Yertumims, bearing 
attributes of every trade and occupation, and preserving the name 
of its maker* Mam urine. 


The communication between Etruria and Egypt is exemplified 
in a very striking manner in ber adopt inn of the Tjpotle-form for the 
wignet (although with so much improvement upon the pattern/ both 
aa to material and execution), to the complete abandonment of 
the national Assyrian fashions, the cylinder and the later conical 
stamp, of which types not a single example has ever been discovered 
amongst Tuscan remain h. This intercourse with Egypt-, and communica¬ 
tion of religious ideas, in exemplified yet more curiously by the marble 
canopi and the gold jewels discovered at Vnlei.f The pendants to Home 
of the necklaces are the well-known enamelled terra-cotta figurines of 
the god Phtha, hut mounted in Etruscan settings (Micali, PL 45 f 46). 
The Etruscjiu.fi, though so far superior to the Egyptians in many other 
urts, knew nothing of glass-making nr enamelling, a fnct singularly at¬ 
tested by the pnrti-coloured paste (Bale collection) ill its most ornate and 
valuable setting in their peculiar stylo, a proof that they had mistaken 
the nrtifieml production for a novel gem, and of the highest rarity. 

But to come to Etruscan glyptics—the beetles are found carved 
in a great variety of stones ; from the emerald got from Egypt*} 
and the Indian carbuncle, even to amber; but by far the largest 


* TorhapH not direcily* Imi M s^nd-Wiid flam the rhaitiicfcana, at one limo n 
jH>rlien of the ail bjom of the Egyjrtian monarchy. 

t Jltrt the most couvmcinfl pmof that t have met with of this Intereotnw in nflfrprkd 
by a rhtfm amoni^t Laid Cadugau'a vms, tiioririltd into a group of a Nubian wjfasfid 
by a erwodlks wfojr.h la HJinipLiig uflT hi* arm jimt above the «lbut r The truth to 
nature, tiath in the duploimp the uwi ami his grore^uo agony, as well as tha attach 
of the ftrocodlhfe evidently nhow that ihu mcjtlelkr mnit have himself wit ringed such 
ii scene, Om working after a traveller 1 * tale only would have shown the monster 
smdWIng up the native whole, (fk?M for £12 10*. t March, 1&I&) Also the Bnairbt 
Time (Compuna)* w W that Mug and hiw attendant* are mpmento d run true negroes 
oven to their cmiune* 

} A ifAralwoid (Townloy), a large and tolerably Gup ernamhl, atiniwt in it* native 
foim, U engraved in the Ftrasran ityk* with eSjc easily rangtitod Egyptian poow. 
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number lire tit tho common ml camelian so plentifully supplied by the 
l^eds of their own torrents*. Many, however, and these, too, presenting 
intagli in the moat inartificial style, ft strange contrast to the perfect 
exertion of the beetle itself, are formed in the finest Oriental 
sard, and even the sardonyx and the nicolo ; the two last invariably 
cut athwart the layers, so that the head, middle, and tail portions of 
the insect are givon^in three differ era t and strongly contrasted colours- 
All are nearly of the same size, although there exist a few excep¬ 
tions in miniature, when the precious stones are employed. The 
majority* therefore, seldom exceed one inch in length, and in this 
particular differ widely from their Egyptian prototypes, which vary 


from the colossal beetle/ measuring a yard or more across the bach, 
down to the tiny pendant no bigger than a fly. /Elinn states that 
the warrior caste in Egypt wore beetles in ihetr rings as a badge of 
their profession; hence Kohler conjectures that amongst the Ltrus- 
cjhih* origin ally the scarabcus was a military distinction, and ho 
gives this as the reason for the warlike character of the devices, 
combftts, chariots, and the like, usually gracing those belonging to this 
nation. Its reputation as an amulet survived tho fall of Home. One 
engraved with Hercules at the Fountain p was t according to Ghiflet, 
discovered amongst tho other jewels in CbiJderic^ tomb at Tour nay. 

We come now to tho intagli engraved upon their base; and here 
u striking peculiarity cannot fail to arrest the attention of the critical 
observer. It may be said that no middle class is to be discovered 
interposed bet ween the rftde designs entirely executed with the drill 
and engravings of miraculous finish almost entirely cut with the 
diamond-point, in shallow and fiat intaglio. The former most 
unmistakably declare the Eastern origin of their engraver 11 * art* for 
the figures upon them arc created merely by tho juxtaposition 
of shallow holes produced by the point of a blunt drill, sank to 
different depths, and so united as to give a rude outline of tho subject 


aimed afc r precisely in the same manner a& the figures were done 


* Lika iJint nm making ihu |AV4-mi L ni groan in ihe Egyptian floor", Ikitlab 
Htivcum, 11 aEroi^hiicsl 5 nag r of ilic astnupdud Yankee taivallcr. 
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on mnry of I he Unity Ionian ^cylinders, and yet more conspicuously 
on the conical seals, Their annul subjects are animals ■— strange 
Oriental monsters and beasts! of chase, hut above all, subjects connected 
nitli potation, bearing out lbe national character for sottisEneSft 
(as given by Tiimrus and Diodorus)—lioya with amphora*, drunken 
fauna in every possible attitude,* and, above all, the exploits of 
Hercules, tho fabulous ancestor of the royaL lino.t Yet such 
engravings, displaying apparently the very infancy of the glyptic art, 
often till Hie base of large beetles most artistically cut out in the finest 
sards, and enchased in mono tinge that allow the inimitable perfection 
to which the goldsmith's art had already attained. The second class, 
on the other hand, give us scenes from the Epic Cycle, chielly connected 
wii I; the talc of Thebes, amongst which, Insides the national Hercules, 
the stories of Philoctctcs, Capaiiciie. and Bellatophon, occur with 
remarkable and significant frequency. But this curious subject 1ms 
been considered in detail in another place.J 

The usual finish to all these designs ia a border § enclosing them, 
for the most part formed by a succession of small parallel strokes 
closely set together between two lines, like the miTUng round the edge 
of a modem coin, but in others carefully worked in the pattern known 
ns tho gmUtxhe, resembling a wide-linked chain or & loosely-twisted 
cable. This identical guilloeho forms tho usual border to the coins 
oi certain most ancient cities in Magna Ormcia, as Cunloniu, Meta- 
pontuni, Siria, and Sybaris. The type of tho Apollo Purifieator, and 


* Tho national dctiios cf the Thr*fcn* <lbo wigiiml Tyreheni) w r » T ncaaifom to 
IlurudoEiiR, B^cchnfip Mnns Uim 

f Afinlhcr rawca fur the i»i] Hilarity of Hercules may have been his character os 
tutelary god uf Tyre and Carthage, 
t 4 ITaudliouk/ p. 2tC 


f This bonier fumble* one of the surest imam of diatmcHun between the Etnueon 
and the imw Greek scamhei. la the latter the daiga la al* a¥ s mcW,i ^u, in - 
amgie line, very accurately dawn, ■» if tho better taste of the Greek had art-vested 
him from eating his labour tw the intricate trilling of the Etrumn lander tttrikis,- 
t-Minidc.H are the Stork of Dexuneno* the lliiaa (n, be described further ui,) ™| his 
Dfiiwthauea, almost an ntwl miracle of art The Fh.Pnicbns, tJ, uewLv 
tanW their ftcorehm bf a Bjpgks line. - 
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of the river-god on the di drachms of |ho first and sit and cities, and 
of the long-homed ox, rep&rrfanl (ranch resembling an antelope), 
on those of the other two, arc done in a peculiar flat, stiff manner, 
highly finished* and very similar to that of the gems in question, with 
which they doubtless were cOttYfcl* Hence may be deduced a eon- 
elusion of great importance to our inquiry — that these perfectly 
engraved intagli ni* not due to the rail Etruscans, but to the jtriiniiii'e 
Greek colonial a * on the Italian coasts, who Lad adopted and improved 
upon their national lash ion, Xow els Sybil ri* was utterly destroyed 
(m she had previously done by her neighbour, Siris), ii.r. f> 1L), and 
never afterwards restored under the same name, Thurii rising from her 
rains, nil her coins must have been minted within the two centuries 
before that date; and from this fixed point t a notion can be obtained 
as to the real epoch of iutugli corresponding with them in style and 
workmanship; for it must be borne in mind that the gem-engravers 
were also the die-sinkera in every age of antiquity. It must be 
remembered the primitive Greek colonists wore ioiflMtf ignorant of 
engraved gcina; tbeir signets found in the tombs of their oldest 
colony, Cum®, ore rudely cut in silver rings. They borrowed the 
beetle-stone from their Asiatic neighbours, the Etruscan now-comeis, 
and with their native task 1 carried the rude art of that race to the 
perfection of the 14 Tydeua/* and the “ lead ins. ’ 1 

Thin absence of mediocre works to form a connection between 
extreme barbarism and the highest refinement of art—the two limits 
between which the Btfrnan class afterwards present us with every 
shade of gradation—would seem to warrant this solution of the 
difficulty by attributing the one class to the Asiatic settlers, the other 
to the Pclasgic. The great and obvious difficulty, however, to this solu¬ 
tion, lies in the names of the hercex represented, sometimes put on the 


* Syhuift wiiiH founded by a i^fonj Irt-m ‘tVcuMme Mi-mi y biut thv Tr.-jum war 
Metapoattmi by Pytliknus remrniiig ibni the same espcdUEtm; l^eodt uuly proving 
these cities Pdasgkt, not FhlL&nic, and of tlm liiglmi antSqnily. 

t Which aleu fixf* that of«U Coins h.T list oilier Pdrt>i^c cilice iu ilmi vtry |»ch_'u]L nr p 
lecul style, with iir&m lyjaj* bavU^d wilbiu the guillochu bonier* 

I 
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best executed intagli t which ar^ spelt in that peculiarly clipped t->rtn 
customary in the graffiti on the miff or backs r the Etruscan origin 
of which no one can dispute. It seems hardly conceivable for ^ho 
GroeQ-Itnliaiis s even though their native tongue was tbo rudest 
most archaic of dialects — u barbarous, 1 * as Herodotus terras it — to 
have ho strangely corrupted the names of their national heroes. 

The alphabet used both on the gems and the mirrors is the 
primitive Pelasgio of sixteen letters, brought by Cadmus into Greece, 
conta ini ng syiuljols for the three long vowele only. Pliny (vii. 57) 
remarks upon tho identity of this ancient Greek alphabet with tho 
Bo man. Many centuries before his epoch tho “general tacit consent 
of mankind had agreed Lo adopt the Ionic characters ?J (the present Greek 
capitals) for the purposes of literature- The latter wero only adopted 
at -l/Aeris in the archonship of Euelides, u.c* 105 (Plut. ‘Aristides*)* 
This spelling, indeed, more than anything else, distinguishes the 
Italic scarabei from the rare specimens with legends discovered in 
Greece itself, which now remain to be noticed- These have the 
GUtfMTf name written correctly and in full below tbo device itself. 
Of the cluBs, the moat interesting la the signet of Creontidos, which, 
to vm the words of Finlay the historian, “ passed into my possession 
from his tomb in Egina t when it was opened in 1825.” The first 
owner seems to hate entertained & high opinion of the virtue of the 
symbol, tor the device upon it ia also the searabeus with expanded 
wings in the act of flying. Below is his pame in large characters, 
K PE0NTIAA,* reading from loft to right, and therefore giving the 
gaum in the impression from right to left, showing such to have been the 
then prevailing mode of writing Greek, and thus attesting the extreme 
remoteness of tho epoch to which the relic must be referred. The 
intaglio is neat, but very shallow and alight, apparently done entirely 


* Thu dioracur uwil s^k-d Greek aouiibd ia mwimhly iha ctagut trrct lemic. This 
ittnilng, jemi-Funic letter# ul~ Cadmus warn dicn uhsokta m HuUm, and only retained 
In Etruria Wa Ihtg in oar tutua a curium pamlkl m ihe Guiliic Hack-kUet, ai the 
InvvutLim of pfiuLiiig rfre unfvemd European, now eootmd to'the tafitclcHS 'ffuta&te 
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with the diamond point, and differing aU’bgcther from the characteristic 
technique of Etruscan work. Tbo second, in black agate, found 
on the site of Troy, bears an intaglio in the best archaic style, a girl 
kneeling with her pitcher at a fountain gushing forth from a lion's 
bead* In tho field is 5EM0N02J, “OfSemon/ 3 written, as in the 
preceding case* and in largo lot tors. It is now in Professor Gorlm r (Fa 
collection. Most rftnarkuble of all is the third, in sard, found more 
recently at Kcrtch (now in the Bussian Collection). Tho gem ie on 
u somewhat largo scale* device a stork flying, with the legend reading 

on the stone ^pjQq E^QV^- help discovering in the 

stork (7re\ap7es) an intent ion llI allusion to the nationality of the 
artist* who doubtless prided himself on belonging to the stock of the 
“ old people.” Strabo ways tho Chi mis boasted of their descent from 
the Pelasgkiis, whom the more recent Hellenes nick-named “ storks/' 
from their repeated but enforced migrations. Another* found at 
PergainoSp type, a lioness charging, bears the name, Arbtotoichcs* 
filling up tho field; and, lastly, one from Yoiterra, lhat of Ly sandroS* 

Hero it will ho observed that, contrary to thy universal practice 
on. tho Etruscan scarabei,. tho names in every cuso refer to tho owner* 
not to tho personages represented. Another conspicuous diversity 
is tho largo size of tho lettering* which in the Etruscan inscriptions 
im always so microscopic as to make it difficult to conceive how it could 
have been executed by the pnassbtcd sight. 

Greek intugli for the most part aro found in the stone improperly 
now termed tho “ golden eard + ” but which in ancient nomenclature was 
a species of the jospis—probably the “ terebinthmisa/* From my own 
experience, I should say the Etruscans were ignorant of ilia species* 
or, at least, never used it for scarabei. A large number of gems 
in tho archaic style have evidently been sawn off from acarabei or 
Gcarabcoids, for they often re lain tho trace of the longitudinal 
perforation* This was done without doubt os frequently in ancient 
times, after the fashion of wearing swivel-gems had gone by, aa it was* 
unfortunately, in the last century, for the purpose of tutting the 
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intaglio io a ring—lie reli^oua idea involved in the beetle symbol 
1j living become oWete. And aneb vaa early tLe case; but it see ins 
to tare continued hi uso in neeklaces for eome ages longer front the 
above-quoted remark of AatiphiiteB, speaking ol the «&>0apo$ (beetle) 
as 411 a little ornament worn by women/ 1 

It is hard to even invent a theory satiffactorily accounting for this 
peculiarly Egyptian Byrnbal's becoming so sealoftily adopted by the 
Etruscans. There was no affinity in their religious systems; tlieir 
gods were the primal Scythia joined with the Peksginn deities, link 
(Jupiter), Sethlans (Vulcan), Pupkina (Bacchus), Menfre (Minerva), 
Tunin (Venus), resembling the Egyptian correspondents in neither 
name nor form* Their religion chielly consisted in the observation 
of the signs dTorded by the heavens; hence their peculiar institution 
the augurs; and though, Like the Egyptians, they paid pnriioukr 
attention to the ornamentation of the sepulchre, yet they usually 
disposed of the corpse by burning—a mode of all others the most 
repugnant to the ideas of the former nation—'those firm believers in 
the rmtmetim 0/ (he body. Whether they saw in the prodigious 
comparative strength of the ever-toiling beetle a certain analogy 
to the distinctive qualities of the father and god of the royal house 
of Sardis* is a conjecture which may ho permitted in the absence uf 
distinct information The solution of the difficulty that, after long 
consideration, gives Lhe most satisfaction to myself, founded upon 
trustworthy data to ho discussed when we Jrent of the tomb treasures 
of Tharros, makes the Etruscans adopt from their friends and allies 
the PhcBoidaua the beetle form of the Hjgnet as the best and must 
convenient then known, and recommended by the example of the most 
civilized and learned nation of the times. It must be remembered the 
only other patterns then in existence to compete with it were the 
cylinder and the cone, which the Phumieiuna had never (so to sjieuk) 
patronised. 

There is a remarkable peculiarity in certain scurahei (though 
of very rare occurrence), that they present the very earliest essays 
at ctuik th> engraving. The bark of the beetle Las been carved into 
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» different figure in half-relief, finished with the same minute 
excellence Hint boa been already noticed in the car'ring of the insert 
itself—all, beyond dispute, the work of the canto band, u6t the addition * 
of nil ini proving taste. Of such primitive cninei the moat important 
known are:-—a warrior in fall panoply (Mars ?}, kneeling, me if awaiting 
the enemy's onset, on the hack of a scarabeus, the face of which heats 
Hie almost natiouni Phtxnieitin device of n lion pulling down n stag, 
within n guilloeho border—a work of singular merit. (Durand 
collection, given in the 1 Impronte GemmarieCent. iii. I). A Syren 
tearing her breasts in ail agony of despair, well explained by Kohler 
us the genius of Death, and referring to the subject of the intaglio 
itself, the slain Achilles borne off the field by Ajax * (now- in the 
Hussian Cabinet, and beautifully engraved in the 1 Orlcaiia Gems, 

II. 1M. 2*).—Victory kneeling—an excellent alto-relievo, evidently 
allusive to subject of the signet—Thetis preaenting his now arms 
to Acliilles.t Another singular specimen was in the Macleng-Selintf- 
hnuBen Collection, Km 171, whore the cameo occupying the back makes 
u large mask whoso cliin and beard are formed by the body and wings 
of a fly cut out in the white stratum upon the black of un agate of two 
layers: tho intaglio, Jupiter nude, darting the thunderbolt; in the 
field, the bust of Ithea (Asiatic) crowned with towers. The figure 
of Jupiter has a foreign (diameter, somewhat in the Phoenician style, 
and a similar head, tower-crowned, is ft common type upon the coin^ 
of that nation. The strange compound of human face and insect, 
iif which many other examples are known, symbolises the redoubtable 
Baal-aebnb, “Lord of flics," so much reverenced by all tho Syrians, 
and Inter by the Greeks, under the title of Zeus ApomyicS—and with 
very good reason, if indeed bis power protected his worshipper against 
the persecution of his bloodthirsty insect bonis,J Another ftcnrnbcus 

* A Itbou (qninbeoid, subject, the Death of CajuwHJtw, l*J on its lock ttn figure “I 
-a km-cling in_*£n> carrying a m the fainl/st. pnraible rcltef- 

t Shuwn nm Julu- 35th. 1*33, lx whot fancying it (miqne in style, 

valued It fit £100. 

+ KFiMer baa fixture*! wvtml ararabai foniwd *nto a hrtift cf th\n liintL ETerywunw; 
cfxnbine* to i mince us !*> them Evi PbflRiiEwnft, 
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bag come under my notice, (git into a grinning full-f&cod magfc, or 
rather the originsJ Gorgon's head, that most potent of amulets; and 
in the Wfttorton Collection ia a head of Ganymede in profile, the field 
of the BtonG covered with the feathers of the giant eagle hearing him 
aloft—a minutely finished relief, which, from its convexity, seems 
originally to have formed the buck of a scarahone—the earliest 
example of a cornea-portrail in existence, * 

The cemeteries of that most ancient colony of the Ehcenieians, 
Thniros in Sardinia, have recently yielded an abundant harvest of 
Hcarabei belonging to that nation, intermixed with genuine Egyptian 
and Etruscan stones of the same shape. The Phrenicians ia their style 
and subjects exhibit a curious analogy to both the latter so widely 
separated classes, and throw, at lust, some light upon tho source 
whence the beetle form was borrowed by their allies, the Tyrrheni 
of Italy, Their material is almost imivarttfly a soft opaque green 
stone, perhaps serpentine* that admits of being carved by n steel 
instrument. The engravings La their technique closely resemble the 
better-executed cylinders, the drawing accurate, and far superior to 
that on the contemporary Etruscan works found in their company. 
The figures are deeply cut and neatly finished* though somewhat stiff, 
the character of all Asiatic design; yet many of the animals, the lions 
ami the antelope®, display wonderful spirit and freedom in tlieir 
treatment. But this interesting class will be more fully considered 
in the following chapter/ 

Some scaruhei occur of large hikc ondT sculptured in coloured 
marbles; their Eoman style declares them to he the offspring of the 
revival of Egyptian notions in Hadrians times. Bearabei also, of early 
primitive Egyptian date, often occur with Gnostic dm&* cut upon 
their bases; but the disparity between the two shows the latter to be 
additions made by these syncretbtic religionists at a period of incipient 
barbarism. .And here must be noticed a super added inscription, giving 

* A l aw* cfAiecum A lb™ stoma, with other Kpukial relics, was bmudiL fc r 
to London in 1857 by the <?■«*_ ftrinttl, amd after^rrk W 1J W Christa ^ 

If ■najin 
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the re lie ft far higher historical inU'tos^ than anything of the sort Hint 
lias ever fallen in my way. A scarabens (Brit, Mus.), in striped 
agate of the brightest hues, the stripes of the head and tail portions 
curiously divergent, bears tho intaglio, in the ruder Etruscan style, 
of a priest holding a thurible by its chain over un altar. In the 
margin of the field, in neatly cut Into Greek lettering, is asnia cebactii, 
which can mean go other than Annia Faustina, wife of Elagabalaa. 
In the type doubtless was recognized her imperial priest-lord, sacehDos 
dq solis euc.ui, as he styles himself on bis coins; and soma ni}»ti< 
reason tad caused this searabeus to bo held in special honour as a 
potent talisman hy the lady who bus given it its present value by the 
addition of her signature. 

This is the fitting place briefly to notice the manner in which those 
tootles were worn, whether for use or for ornament, by their anginal 
possessors. The first and simplest was that of threading tbo scares 
on a string, and wearing it lied round tho wrist for a bracelet, a 
commodious fashion, patronised by Jove himself, who appears in a 
vase-painting figured by Visconti (Op. Var. ii. 1), seated on his throne 
in heaven, hearing his eagle-topped sceptre, and on his wrist a largo 
oval stone strung ripen a very fine thread. Sometimes they were 
intermingled with other heads in tho necklace, but probably more 
as amulets in such a position than as signets. As an illustration 
of this fashion, that paragon of necklaces found in Tuscany in 1852 
requires a particular description: it gives, besides, Borne idea of the 
extreme elaborateness oflBtniscan jewellery. It is composed of a chain 
eleven inches long and a quarter of an inch in diameter, woven out 
of the finest gold wire, each end terminating in bands of scroll work 
with loops attached. From this chain depend thirty-two others, each 
min and a quarter inch in length, of a curb pattern, the alternate link* 
to tho right and left forming a diamond. Between tfiew* chains, and 
attached to the main chain, are sixteen full-feed, boarded heads of 
Bacchus. In the centre of each diamond formed by the smaller chains 
are alternately six foil-faced Harpies in a seated posture, and seven 
diotn-abaped ornaments. Between these comes another row of scallop- 
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sht JK fourteen in number. A^thc point of each diamond, alternately, 
are suspended natmiei in onyx and amber, Mounted in borders of lino 
wire-work; the other points have full-faced Harpies (rather, SjW m) f 
in gold, their wings curving gracefully 1 upwards above their shouldera. 
(This wonderful specimen of the goldsmiths skill sold for ItlQLt at 
Sothebj aiut Wilkinsons in 1ST5U,) 

At Liu- same sale the equally unique ring tfimit the Canino 
Collection wm secured for the British Museum at the low price of 
t 27/. Subjoined is its accurate description from the (sale catalogue - : 
H It is formed on each ride of a lion* their heads facing p and the front 
P'ftws oi each supporting a border of fine grain work, in wliieb is set 
a scaraheuR of sardonyx, engraved with a lbu, his head, turned back 
towards the bit. 1 ' Such an arrangement, much simplified, became the 
customary form of the Etruscan finger-ring wln?n the swivel had gone 
ont of date ; a thick hollow circular shank, more or less embellished 
wirii filigree scroll^ holds between its opened end& a Jar with pierced 
work sides, so as to display its contents, the inclosed scEirfsk™ placed 
with the intaglio upwards. This method wna followed by that of 
curing off 1 the intaglio itself, and setting it in a solid hcasil, like 
the simple ring stones then becoming the universal fashion. 

The usual mode, however, of mounting the searabcus for wearing 
on the finger, was the mivd, a wire passing through the perforated 
axis of I he stone (of which the edge was generally eased in gold 
for protection), then brought through holes in each end of a gold # 
cylindrical bar with tapering points lent nearly in n circle, bo as 
to fU the finger apparently, to judge from the size, the fore-finger 
of the left land—on which the mummies often retain it when uncased, 
and exposed to modem curiosity. To give security, and at the same 
tune a finish to the work, the ends of the wire on which the beetle 
revolves are often twisted evenly for some diet-unco down each 
extremity of the shank Sometimes each point of the latter terminates 

■ Tie almwt <mivenal mode of HMxffisg M ^gyptkn Bbma; ihoswlvitk of which 

™ rl * ™* inartifidnU strong contm* to tli* vk^tnet and varfet v „f 
Hu* Unwtb. 7 
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in n. nmt dial:, shielding each extremity* of the stone. The shank part 
was treated, as we might expect from such tasteful jewellers, hi u groat 
variety of fashions, and often made extremely ornamental. Thus one 
pattern is a broad flat band of plaited gold wire ; another, more 
elaborate, ends in Tama’ or antelopes’ heads artistically chased, the 
pivot entering the mouth of each; a third makes n serpent, the head 
forming one of tlie* [joints of support, the fail tied into a knot the 
other. Again, the pattern was varied by bending 11 stout quadrangular 
wire upon itself, so as to form ail open loop; the long Onds were then 
twined hack so as nearly to meet, and being pointed, entered the 
perforation of the stone at opposite ends, the same wire thus becoming 
both the pivot mid i he handle of the signet. Snob a mounting w as 
not adapted for tho finger, hut to bang as a pendant from the neck. 
This uiodo of wearing the signet was occasionally used by tbo 
Egypt inns, hut still more generally by the Phoenicians ; sailors and 
travellers, they doubtless found rings on the lingers very inconvenient 
appendages; but tha luxurious Etruscans never patronised this simple 
and economical mode of setting. 

The BCftrabeoids of the Greeks, both of the main land and of Asia 
Minor, seem always to have been carried on a simple string; none 
at least have come down to our times in the swivels, and other Bettings 
so plentifully bequeathed tu by their Etruscan contemporaries, 

A curious kind of natural signet was in use at Athens in the days 
of Aristophanes, the invention whereof he jocosely assigns to the 
subtle genius of the misogynist Euripides (Thcsmopb. 423). it being 
discovered that sly wives were able to get a facsimile of their husbands* 
signets for the low price of half a drachma, and thereby to open, 
without riHk of detection, all cupboards sealed tip by their lords. 
Euripides bad taught tho hitter to impress the was or cfay securing * 
the doors with hits of worm-eaten wood, OpnnjBitrra <%»*£&«*, The 
curious meanders traced on their surface by the “ fairies’ eoachmaker " 
were quite beyond all imitation by art, and thus supplied a seal ^ 


* Tbt ancirnt substitute for locks nutL kfpk 
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impossible to he countorfoitc^l. Gsj1ub hua figured an intaglio cu 
stone, a more assemblage t>f wavy lines curiously intertwining, which 
Liz lakes, anti probably with reason^ for an imitation of such a natural 
signet. 

The furore of Italian and German uoifctetire Laving for the lust hah 
century been especially directed towards the acquisition of Etruscan 
senfi l 1 M'd, has opened a profitable field to tho fraifllulcnt ingenuity of 
many recent engravera, who lacking the skill to reproduce with aueee^ 
the line work.-3 of the Greek or Homan schools art? yet able to imitate 
pretty exactly the quaint and a tiff figures and unfiiu&hed execution 
of these primitive monuments of their art. Hence the manufacture 
of fictitious scarahei to imitate the Etruscan and Greco-Italian is even 
now in full activity. As on illustration of this fact, in looking over 
a large collection disposed of in London by a Florentine dealer, 
MarsigU (1856), who had expected to make his fortune by the venture 
(at the expense of tho English amateur, that creature of gold and 
gullibility, according to Italian tradition), out of the long list of 
scarab., i brought over I found every one was false, and so transparently 
bad, that one would have supposed them just manufactured to tho 
importer's order for lhe anticipated market. Hut there i- one salient 
distinction, fortunately overlooked by the mechanical modern fabri¬ 
cator; in tho antique the betfls was the important part* and is 
carefully, often exquisitely finished, an already observed, however 
unskilful or even barbarous tbo intaglio cut upon its base. But exactly 
the converse holds for those of the modern fabrique, where the intaglio, 
tho selling portion wow, has received all the engraver's attention, the 
beetle part being merely sketched out as subsidiary, with the kgs, 
wing cases, and other details barely indicated by a few random rut.-* 
with the wheel upon tho convex sides and back of tho carnelium 
Besides this, the intaglio itself often shows edges tough and jagged, 
betraying the rapid operation of the modern instrument, differing 
lato erto from tbo true antique work in Ibis class which bears the 
appenranco of having been iwprint&t on a soft RubBtance t all the out¬ 
lines fading gently away, and the interior, however rude the drawing, 
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highly polished* There is again a higher ctei of forgeries due to the 
more skilful hands of the close of the IllhI century, nmch nioru deceptive, 
being of Leu cut on the base of genuine Kearabei, the rude original 
design having been obliterated to jirnhe place for the unproveiuout; 
but the latter, by some strange oversight of the artist, generally 
consists of figures in the Uoman style, deeply cut and naturally drawn, 
without any of tlifl necessary and eharuetermtic archaic stiffness about 
them, Again, if the entire beetle be modem, it will often be found 
made of amethyst, a atone which, as far as my own experience extends, 
has been employed by the unde u I Etruscans for this purjjOHe in no 
more thuiL two instances. 
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SCAR ABE I OF TRAEBUS, 

TjtAi?no 3 < the most ancient city of the inland of Sardinia* seems to 
have been peopled conjointly by Hlera of throe vary distinct races, 
the Egyptians, the Phamieiiins, and the Etruscans. In the tombs 
recently explored, were found abundance of the peculiar relics of the 
first-named people, their terra-cotta glazed little idols* beads, and 
gcarahai in green jasper and soft atone* of which it is unnecessary 
here to speak at length/ But of the two other listlions, the relics 
offer many peculiarities* sonic, hereafter to he particularized, of -the 
most puzzling character. The gems belonging to them all take the 
form of searabeh neither cylinders nor cones occurring amidst so large 
n number p although a sprinkling of them m^ght havo been reasonably 
looked fur amongst the relies of an Asiatic race* 

The material of some of the Phconiemii acarnbei is carnation; but 
of the majority a dull green stone, resembling jasper, but much softer, 
so as to be readily cut with a steel point, yet taking and well pre¬ 
serving a considerable though somewhat fatly polish in spite of its 
tenderness. It is probably a pure green serpentine; and its soft 
nature serves in some measure to explain certain puzzling circum- 
stances connected with many of the works in it. 


* These article** despite ibelr numbm* may have ki-u oa]y bnnigliL 

frriEih Egypt by the Fbccmcmn trader*. 
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N l- verthelcss u few, probably the Jjiost ancient, axe actually in a 
true, hard, blackish jiiuper, aud present purely Egyptian types, such 
na the figure of u mail seated, Lis hand raised to hie lips in adoration 
before a cippus, surmounted by throci globes placed vertically one 
above the other. This intaglio, however, is not cut in the usual rough 
Egyptian manner of working in hard stones, but rather sunk entirely 
by the blunt drill'aftor the specially Etruscan fashion. Another of 
remarkably finished work bears a standing figure in the Egyptian 
dress, supporting upon his head and uplifted hands a cartouche, 
whence several royal asps rear themselves aloi'l. The stone is the 

soft green material already described. 

But the greater part of the large number examined by myself are 
purely Fhnmickn, presenting designs of that grotesque, or Tather 
symbolical nature, which so conspicuously distinguished the taste of 
that nation from the Greek ; an example of which Herodotus indicates 
in his allusion to the Tatted, or dwarfish figures ornamenting ani 
protecting their ships (like our figure-heads). “ in the shape of a 
pygmy," which bo much excited the scornful mirth of tho iconoclast 
Cambyses (iii. 37)t This nation of traders, the Hutch of antiquity, 
seem to have cultivated the arts in tho same spirit as their modern 
representatives in the Netherlands. Those intagli exhibit l lieir love 
of the strange and mystic : among these designs are to be noticed, a 
lion-headed man ; a winged lion; the head of a nondescript beast with 
one long born; a sphinx; a triplet of a lion and two human heads 
conjoined in one; three faces, the centre full, tho outside in profile, 
with pointed beards, like tho combined masks, afterwards such 
favourites with the Homans (this last of excellent work, hut unfor¬ 
tunately imperfect); animals very fairly executed, especially the ibei; 


* Which cnntiLms n o hittotfiyph it*; clew proof of its b in- ft hortoax^, meaning!*** 
^moment ^ _ ^ al MemphU flgure! alike. b.-il. ™a and siw— 

lUisir tcmplm adjoining cudi atW. The , " 1 “ 

ci'lmder*, perhaps .urtlng them fur really Itato ™*; B “ dl aW “7 
Spares of Hercules Gipm. Carnbym humi these Cabin, they nm*t thereforo hnto 

been wptMlen figure- 
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stud tho masterpiece of the whol# lot, m Antelope pulled down by a Lion, 
(a common type on PLceuieian coins) which for drawing and careful 
execution equals the heat of the older Greek. A kneeling figure, 
bearing a short wand and bolding out a lotus-(lower, well engraved, 
is remarkable as being surrounded by a carefully finished guil incite 
border. But as similar borders are to bo seen on the Babylonian 
cylinder#, this adjunct by no means proves this particular intaglio 
Etruscan,* * but only adds another testimony to the Asiatic origin of 
tile arts amongst tho latter. But the most frequent border is u mere 
simple line, as upon the suarubeoids of Greece proper. The kneeling 
figure is a frequent subject in the list. Two fishes, their bends 
meeting at an angle within a circle, hovering over the well-known hiero¬ 
glyphic for the ocean waves, furnishes the earliest representation of 
the sign PIscost that litis como to niy knowledge: their influence 
rendering them tho uptest signet that could bo chosen by the mer¬ 
chant pirate. This also has a gnilloche border, but unskilfully done. 
A Neptune throwing Lis trident, an intaglio cut m a totally diverse 
stylo, is evidently copied from the coin of Posidonia, 

Then come several with rough imitations (or if antique, the true 
originals) of types common on tho Ituliole scarnbei Hercules holding 
a bon in each hand ly tho tail; tho same god advancing to the 
combat; a warrior charging witb spear and shield; Apollo resting 
his hand on his lyre placed ou the ground. But some of the latter 
appeared to me, upon cEireful examination, to Jje of the most suspicious 
character, and in all probability assignable to the fraudulent ingenuity 
of their pretended discoverer.* In certain cases, a diminution in their 


* Some of the unmistakable Phwnidwi (ittfigM were bcW within m “thru Bonn 
bonier/ 1 hut usually of the simplest kimi 

t The Harman, Dag™, it naturally repeated. n e bc^u a* ^ ^ p . 
w “ u( with the Grout*, who first Ini a colony of Etrosd ami Tyrrhene ini J 

Sardinia On so™ Eunasw genu bo opj^re with arm* and k& fenmnatina la 
bod ies of flsL ^ 

* Many of the scampi hml evidently faoaa recently «* | n or in sj j vw d 

..(Tw dlrenvcrai in such nwonlinp. In some canes t he shanks WefB aetaallv composed 
nf tin oxide of TiietuJs. mixed with pun water, and! immlrlod into 5 s, ilt ,. * 
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depth seemed to hot ray a recourse to tye trick of rubbing down the 
base of the beetle-stone to remove tho simple and rude original type, 
and afford n field for a novel design, neatly scratched in with the 
graver, nccording to Barbetti's own directions, thus to render tin - 
searnbeus more valuable to collectors. In fact, the polish of the held 
appeared quite recent, and was devoid of that fatty lustre so remarkable 
in the true Fhumician works in tho same collection. Nothing could 
ho more facile than such “ improvements, or more readily performed 
by any copper-plate engraver; the moro eo that, except in the case 
of Neptune, rudeness of drawing had rather been id mod at than the 
contrary. It is for this reason that the softness of the alone was 
particularly pointed out by mo in commencing this chapter, for it 
allowed snob additions to be made with a graver, which would pro¬ 
bably never have been thought of had its hardness required the 
application of the wheel. It is, on the other baud, a curious fact 
that the genuine Phamician work in this soft stone had unmistakably 
been executed by the same implements, drill and corundum-jxjiut, ns 
the intagli of the sanm period in the hardest gems; and another 
singularity was its retention of tho polish through so many ages, 
which often have destroyed that on the carncliau and calcedony. 

This collection, therefore, despite the damage done to its credit 
by the stupid and fraudulent attempts of its exhibitor to enhance its 
value, read to tho understanding archeologist several very important 
lessons. This companionship in death, manifesting so plainly tho 
close and long enduring connection subsisting between the “ merchants 
of Tyros" and the Tyrrhoui, whether of Asia or of Italy, offers the 
most satisfactory explanation of any yet proposed as to tho in trod ac¬ 
tion and general adoption of tho beetle-signet amongst tho latter wealthy 
and ornament-loving race. Tho pattern imported along with itself, 
its fanciful Oriental deities, its symbolic monsters, its lions and beasts 
of chase, all enclosed in the peculiar framework of a craft skilled to 
11 engrave gravings," but not to MWd, whose notions of art had their tmo 
source in the great schools of Memphis and of Babylon. 

Before quitting Etruscan glyptics, our attention is strongly claimed 
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by ii cIb^h of works partially filling under that head ; but which, from 
the nature of ibe devices they bear, throw mare light upou the j*ra- 
vtmanm of this enigmatical race, than any other menftnials they imro 
left behind them, These are their rings in hollow gold, of which the 
rifled sepulchres have of late years yielded up u very considerable 
store—a peculiarly national ornament, and found nowhere except 
within the ancient limits of the Tyrrheue confederation* Their 
bearing upon tho great historical problem may be perceived upon 
ilw slightest study of lheir form (which is unvaried, however different 
tho size) and the subjects they present, The face of the ring is a 
long ellipse (gorfeudW) with narrow flat sides, sometimes covered with 
fairy-1 ike patterns in filigree, from which the back bevels gracefully 
oil’, and h soldered upon u Blonder shank of plain cylindrical shape, 
usually hollow. These rings wore not signet, hut merely ornamental, 
the designs upon them being either in low relief in repousse-work* 
or else slightly engraved in Jme, exactly like the gtraJJUi decorating the 
mirror backs. Many of the Latter are touched in with all tho 
delicacy of the finest etching on copper-plate ; ami a simple milled 
border is the invariable finish. 

The peculiar character of these designs will be best understood 
from a transcript of the descriptions of the very complete series 
published in tho 1 1 in pronto (km marie 1 (Cent. L and iii.) f several of 
which will be found repeated in different specimens in other collec¬ 
tion^* with very slight variations. No, 57, a monstrous lh>u*s head, 
whence gushes it fountain into a basin supported upon legs, before 
which si and two women in long Babylonish robes* with a child in 
friii] t. in the act of adoration. In the centre is a palm-tree, in the 
field, two stare. No. 58, Charioteer driving a apMflft and Imrso 
yoked together: a Syren offers hint a flower. No. 59, Charioteer 
driving ee pair of winged horses. No. 60, Charioteer upset by a 
similar couple. No. 61, Charioteer driving two horses encountered 
by a huge swan. No, 112, Charioteer Urging Ids pair to full *peed. 


* Soma of tho faral km >urii lo tm art lo bo wsva in ttio Jewel Mum* Brimh 
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pursued by a Lure, No. of*, Jinn in afConical cap ami long Oriental 
dress, holding in one Land a victim, in the other a lustrnl l>ougIi r in 
relief, No. oil, 'Winged tignro combating a panther and a sphinx; in 
relief No. 60, Sphinx nnd lion, in relief. No. 61, Chimera holding 
out all olive-branch to a sphinx. No. 02, The winged orb (J6>) 
above, in the middle a sphinx, below, a sea-horse ; in three compart¬ 
ments, and of the fited work. 

Now it will be remarked that these so wondrouely mystic subjects 
have just as little of a Grecian as of an Egyptian character in them. 
Neither are they Phoenician (for some have ridiculously supposed 
them trinkets imported by those traders), for the precise character 
of Tyrian imagery is exactly ascertained from the discoveries at 
Thurroa, already passed in review. But they are as decidedly Assyrian 
or Persian; the strange mounters, the costumes of the figures, nro 
unmistakably Peracpoliten. Jliillcr iu one place ascrilies the appenr- 
aneo of similar fancies in Greece to mi attempt at copying the figures 
in the tapeatry (Babyloniea) imported from the East; but as such 
commerce must have become more lively the more the Etruscans grew 
in power and opulence, how is it that such devices belong only to 
their earliest times? Their character ia identical in many respects 
with the earliest vase paintings; we are obliged, therefore, to consider 
these rings as belonging to the original colonists from Asia, as yet 
unacquainted with the art of engraving in gems, and ljefore they had 
begun to acquire any taste for Greek culture from their predecessors, 
the Felflsgic settler ft iu Umbria and Campania, Enthusiastic imitators 
as they were of Greek art as soon as circumstances permitted their 
obtaining any tincture of it, had these graffiti been contemporary with 
their flearatei. they would equally have displayed the figures of the 
heroes of the Epic Cycle, Or if made for more prosaic owners, they 
would have Ijorne the animal* of Nature delineated with the samo 
correctness: whereas it may safely be said that not one (frajjitQ device 
has yet been discovered that is not of a mystic character. And in 
this respect again they have the strongest analogy in their nature 
’ to all the glyptic monuments of Assyrian origin. 


K 
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vnmn icun imtaglu 

These exists a somewhat numerous class of intagli, for the most part 
in ealcedony,, tbnt seem tu form the connecting link between the 
Assyrian cone and the Grecmn ring stone. In figure they are elliptical 
disks^ somewhat. convex on the back, anil having the device engraved 
upon the plane face, after the manner of the Rcarabens. Of tho latter 
pattern, indeed, this may have been a modification, invented by u people 
to whom that insect form did not ho strongly recommend itself, by its 
religious import,, ns to the Egyptians and Etruscans, lie tie 0 conies 
the expressive French denomination for them of “ Scarabeoidey/ which 
nitty bo accepted in English m the best possible name for the class* 
Being perforated through the longer axis wftb a wider boro than the 
acarabd, they most have been worn upon a cord, cither round the neck, 
or wrint* like the cylinders and conical seals of the Assyrian neighbours 
of their makers; at least, none have ccune under my notice that retain 
any vestige of n swivel getting in nietaL 

The intagli upon them betray, kith in the choice of the subject 
and in the ttchniqu# of their cutting, the influence of Assyrian art. 
They represent for the most part, lions, antelope^ Pcrsopolitan 
monsters, and sphinxes* Of the last my h tic beast a singular variety 
presents itself—the undro-sphinx* with the tail of a scorpion, to be 
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found ilso up the cjUnd^. Sometimes* hot more rarely, the go ds of 
Bthyhm * or of Egypt fnrnish the subject. 

The cutting of the intaglio is shallow* Hat within* and wrought out 
with much -care, in the stiff manner displaying all the character of 
the earlier epochs of the urt f and in fact, identical with that of the 
finer Perso-Babylonian works. Fortunately, we are not left in doubt 
as to the nationality of these interesting relics, for several hear legends 
in well-cut Phumiciun letters* usually expressing the owner 1 ** name, 
hut sometimes itu invocation to the deity whose image appears upon 
them. To cite a few dumpies—one of large size in red and white 
agate (Praun), hears the word Q W M >jt above a roaring lian 
passant' in theexergue, a beetle with expanded wings. Xu. 1050 {Paris) 
has the Mir t the Persian emblem of the Deity, having over it the 
unrao “ Sastnol" in the same characters. No. 1051 hears that favourite 
Punic type, the horse and palm-brunch; reverse, the Frrouer or 
genius, with the title “ Thot/ p { No* 1054, an example of much 
importance bears the aim* crescent, and globe, above a legend which 
has been translated ”To the great Baal; Sh underneath, twro wild gout& T 
heads facing each other. No. 1057 has a mitred deity in a long tunic 
open above the right knee, with a legend ill Cypriot* letters (a modi¬ 
fication of the cuneiform). No, lOG-i gives the name “Auza* over 
u deity who holds in each hand an inverted lion by the tail; in the 
exergue, a basket. 3>r fc Keichart lately showed mo a cukedony 
engraved with the eommqjii Persian device of two genii bearing up 
Ormuzd above the etui and moon conjoined; hut very interesting for 
the inscription on the reverse in large Punic letters, ik Lo uchamat 
Ashtaroth- M To Athtarolh the Comforter," who clearly here e*- 


* The finest gf PhqroJdui signets, the (British Huttum) found at Ham* 

present* the well known tyjHs of combating the liem* It ift mounted in a 

swivel, with fhex htftda at each point of Lho shank, in the precise stylo \A many fouinl 

Ell i'liam.itL 

f AshauGl* a pro per name, explained by Ltfvy as pi strengthl>y 

Dt VOgui *W “ The wrath h if ( UnV' 

| Vt-ry fkiLTivicrislic* thi^ of lfie lyneretwrtic reli^un of the muion* ttuj ipplvbg 
tlao Egyptian name (Mercury) to thtf pecdUarly Pentim imago at the god. 
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prunes the Kamo idea as the*Gncwti(5 Venm on the later talismans.* 
The Wehb Collection contained one of ihe best works in this *t-)le 
known to me, a remarkable instance of the prevalence of Egyptian 
taste in Phoenicia* The type was a female with long dishevelled hair 
(like the head on the coma of Melita) adoring a terminal figure of 
Osiris a priest standing in the background. 

The great abandonee of gems thus shaped, ?>r slightly modified 
into ovals and rhomboids, manifests how extensively popular it was 
amongst the Phrenic bins and their distant colonies. 1 litre is the best 
reason to believe it was through thorn this fashion of the signet was 
diffused amongst the Greek* of the Asiatic coast and the ialand*, to 
whom their style makes ns assign many scarubeoids — the lion upon 
them, that favourite device bearing an unmistakable family likeness 
to those sculptured on the Lycian monuments 

The Carthaginians long main tamed the use of such signets, the 
legacy of their Phoenician forefathers- and many cakedoiues thus 
fashioned are now brought from the north of Africa, the parts 
anciently the sites of the minor towns of their republic. Fontana 
of Trieste had a considerable collection of them, all picked up in that 
locality. Of such m have fallen under my own notice, one bore a truly 
national type, the fore-quarters of two horses conjoined; another, a 
whiiuHLcn! figure, but appropriate enough to the native land of the 
Pygmies, a crane acting a* archer,, holding the bow with her beak. 
Certain learned men, hut no archffiiologjsts, have denied that the 
wearing of signet ring* on the finger was in use at Carthage, even 
in her latest times, basing this notion upon the joke of Plautus 
(PseudoL V. ii. 20). 

“ They have, t tSitak, uo fingers Eo their hand*. 

Why so? Hecaow ihey go with rings in ill* Mia. 1 * 

But the Brut remark of Milphio’s is merely made for a peg whereupon 


* He pw^ifted another striking exempli ticalion of ihc fbodsom of the race for 
adopting thu works of earlier limes, it tug* ?ard with a grmd Greek intaglio of an eagle 
tearing a hate; on the revcnai mma forlltigtpkn W engraved in w stiff, Lute style, bin 
pntrmas Astute enthroned. 
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to hang hia joke, snout the ear-rings «<f the African strangera—an 
ornament in men over regarded hy the Romans us a ridiculous bodge 
of barbarian birth. But beyond all doubt the Carthaginians, like their 
rival neighbours of Cyrene, had a profusion of engraved gems there¬ 
with to decorate the hands of their wealthy senators. The nature 
of thoir pursuits, besides hereditary predisposition to such luxury, 
mukes it certain tlfkl the same taste flourished amongst them as did 
ages later amongst their exact counterpart*, the merchant princes 
of Genoa and Venice. In the times of Theophrastus, the Cartha¬ 
ginians were the great gem dealers of the world: the trade of the 
lapidary, therefore, if not of the glyptic artist, must hnve flourished 
amongst them. But there unhappily survives no test for distinguish¬ 
ing the works of a school fraught with so many interesting reminis¬ 
cences, for its stylo would not be diverse from that of the finest Greek 
of the day \ witness the elegance of the national gold staters, and of 
the tetrudraehms struck by Carthaginians in Sicilian towns, like 
Pnnormus, under their domination. finch, too, is the conclusion to 
he deduced from the fine portraits assigned to Hamm and to Hannibal, 
in virtue of the Punic letters in the field, although, alas! sober 
criticism fails to extract such an invaluable certificate of personality 
from the three characters of the one, the jive of the other gem. The 
head deemed Hannibal's is bearded, shown in three-quarters face, and 
covered with a helmet, a grand work in the perfect Greek style, and 
of a type of countenance befitting the greatest general of the ancient 
world. The original is at Florence, but tin* assumed importance of the 
aubjcct ia somewhat supported by the many tintiqm repetitions of the 
same work yet extant, some without the legend. Caylus gives (Jour, 
ii. PL 46) from hie own cabinet, another in profile, with the Punic 
characters, and in that unusual material, turquoise. The Romans of 
the Empire had the best authority for the portrait of their celebrated 
enemy, for no less than three statues of Hannibal were to Iks seen at 
Rome in the days of Pliny, and were objects of curiosity (as his expres¬ 
sion " visuntur" denotes) to his contemporaries. The Emperor 
fieverus, says Tzetzes, quoting some lost historian, was proud of his 
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descent from the Carthaginian general, and erected fresh alatues to 
his mentorv; ft cirettinstimce quite sufficient to have renewed his 
portraits in the signet gems of the courtiers of the learned African ; 
and hj a strange, perhaps intentional coincidence* the only bust ol 
Hannibal known to Visconti might Tory well pass for that of Ins 
imperial descendant, to whose command it probably owes its origin* 

There exists, however, a portrait on calcedolfr in the Barbarini 
Cabinet* full of character, and aa two Punic letters in the field 
denote* commemorative of sonic illustrious Carthaginian’ warrior. 
The helmet i* elaborately enriched with a chasing of Victory in her 
ear on the head-piece, of a sea-horse on the frontlet j in the field 
behind stands Venus at full length, robing herself. The goddess is 
certainly introduced as a speaking typo serving to make known to the 
world the hero represented. A plausible conjecture may therefore be 
drawn from it that we behold in the likeness the gallant Hamilcar 
Barcas* who defended Eryx, the well-beloved of tho goddess, for 
three years against all the attack* of the Romans in the lirsL Punic 
War;* Since the time of Leon Agostini this head, numerous copies of 
which are in circulation, haw passed for that of Massuniafia* without 
the slightest foundation, except what he assigns, the association of 
the figure of VeiTOH with the circumstance of tho noted timoroneness of 
the Nmnidiau race. It is, however, a palpable absurdity to suppose 
ho magnificent a w ork of art due to the patronage of & barbarian chief 
who did not even possess a coinage of hi* own* But which of her 
great men was more likely to he thus immortalised fit Carthage than 
the father of Hannibal, famed not more for his defence of Sicily 
than for his, subsequent reduction of Spain ? 

We meet with no other intagli that can with any certainty be 
referred to African art before the time of Juba, the ally of Cfito the 
younger, whose truculent In his big Carthaginian peruke, 

having much of the old Faunus in its expression* seems to have been 

* 'J hi* intiTprvtJUiiin U rapportc4 by the imnWEiarHon upcm thn portraits (an ihc 
'halril) of Marctilliw* of tho JW/v^rcr, to rpi fonh hh chief claim to renown," the 
ermqnf*T of Sicily. 
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largely multiplied at the epoch of tbe*Cml Wat, doubtlaw owing to 
his warm support of Ponipey’s interests . 1 Of hie learned non Juba IT. 
(whose treatise on previous atones Pliny continually refers to), an 
admirable gem porttait is preserved, fully eijUftl in style to those 
of his patron, Augustus, and incidentally proving that he also had 
become imbued with the fashionable taste of the age, and bestowed 
it discriminating |?utronago npon some eminent practitioner of ihe 
glyptic art. (Blscas Cabinet,) 

This art continued to be cultivated in the same region until late 
under the Empire, hut rapidly sank into a sad decadence. A con¬ 
vincing proof of this liea in the large number of intagli representing 
Astarte.t Venus, Codeatis, the tntelaij goddess of New Carthage, 
enthroned upon her lion, none of wliich make any pretensions to tine 
work. This being so with a subjecL which naturally would command 
the best skill there available, a sure criterion is afforded of the feeble 
status of gem engraving within the limits of the ancient Tunic 

dominions, 

* hommus effiegen* crine gskw*," U Silius hath ft of 0» of bif I’unic lie™*. 

t llegprdcd ty mm u the atnr deity as Juno. Tins the nm» " Juumii, 

gn-i'[b by Tib. Gracchus lo the city when he commenced its nistomtiou. 
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KOHLERS CLASStFJCATtON "K ETRUSCAN SCAR ABUT. 


This sagacious, but too fanciful archeologist, has treated at great 
length, upon the respective periods of the different classes of Etruscan 
scambei, passing in review, with ranch ernetness, all the principal 
examjilea then known (in his 4 Abba ml lung fiber Kafer-gemmeu and 
Etrnsktsdie Ktinst, 1 ) Although liis theory appears to uio to rest oti 
no sure grounds, and besides, is totally opposed to the views of 
Winckdmunu Upon this head, yet it deserves to bo given here in n 
summary, both on account of the real information it contains, and 
because it has Come to be generally adopted for their guide by all the 
antiquaries of the Continent, He divides scambei into three periods. 

“ The First Period embraces such works as are both good in the 
drawing, and executed with the greatest nicety. Inscriptions giving 
the names of the personages represented distinguish most of this 
class. They are invariably made out of the finest and choicest Oriental 
stones, surds and sardonyx * Cpon the execution of the beefy itself. 
Which is in almost full relief, the greatest diligence has been expended; 


* Which Lkittr fiuiitrriiJi I wing alwsyii m% fraiiireruly, w 

SnfTifrTCi]y p known ** I ho lunkilp or trj-rotoctmi n^nte. 


now tMnnnidnJj^ tfmpgh 
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and every portion, the head, the body, th* sides, the wing-coses (which 
last ore sometimes adorned witb simple yet elegant ornaments sub¬ 
sequently added), and the feet, together with the base supporting them, 
and running round tba entire beetle, have all been treated witb a 
nicety that cannot be surpassed. With equal perfection and inditet rj 
have the figures of the heroes, with the accompanying inscriptions, 
been executed upon*the tint base of the beetle. The correct-drawing 
in these figures, Ibe exact knowledge of the nude displayed in them, 
oblige us to recognise in the Etruscans a nation that had made great 
progress in nrt, and had reached the limit of perfection in the treat¬ 
ment of gem work. Their drawing of the nude is scientific and distinct, 
except that the bones and muscles are somewhat more strongly defined 
than either necessity, or the law of the imitation of form and beauty, 
demands, because actual life never makes these parts stand out so 
conspicuously. The field is inclosed within a border, which, in the 
beat examples, is wrought with extraordinary elegance and precision, 
and after a different pattern in almost every different gem. In aome 
few, the empty space of the exergue is tilled in witb fine croBS lines* 
or else with strokes interwoven in a very graceful manner. 

“In this class besides the works of the excellent masters just 
described, others present them Helves of inferior merit; although it b 
impossible to decide which of the two are of earlier or later origin. 
Besides this, the taste in which the subjects are designed varies so 
widely in different eiamplgs, though nil belonging to the same period, 
that the strongly distinctive marks which Lanai assigns to his ' Second 
Period ’ cannot be applied, as a general rale, to the acaralwi of tho 
First. For example, the shortness of the bodies, and the dispro¬ 
portionate bigness of the heads to be remarked in the ‘ Five Heroes, 
can scarcely be found in s single other gem of the hirst and Second 
Periods: on the contrary, the figure of the well-known ‘ Tydeus 
runs into the opposite extreme. The constrained attitudes censured 
in the ' Tydcns' and in the * Pelcus Laving his Hair, characterize, 

* A iviim'ruiotmi maimer of representing a Ktas*)' foreground. Something of ilic 
kind limy be iwh an Home sciimln-i. 
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it is true, all the productions of the First Period. The want of r 
distinct mi[l line expression in the hemh, marks the figures upon all 
these scarnbeb a point in which they agree with the works of the 
Are]ta:oGreek school of sculpture, in nil the monument* of it that 
remain to us. The subjects represented on both these classes are h 
with very rare exceptions* the heroes of the Theban and Trojan 
Wars. A note worthy fact is that we never see ^ipon such gems the 
deitim with of which the Greeks were m liberal at the date of 

the commencement of their Olympiads, as we find from the description 
of the (’offer of Cy psalm*.* But their omission is probably due to 
the circumstance that heroes only, not divinities, were portrayed upon 
these scarabc-L Kow r m the Greeks never! employed this form of the 
signet, so much the more an ton in Ling is the nppearRmre of Grecian 
hcrorH upon the sraraheus, a shape borrowed from the Egyptians; for 
jlh JElian remarks p the beetle-signet ms in Egypt the distinctive 
badge of the military caste, probably being worn as an amulet again at 
danger. The Etruscans, therefore, may have imported from Egypt 
this notion, together with the fashion of the gem ; and thus, as Land 
hm conjectured, thin; ornament may have been appropriated to the 
military class amongst them also, which would account for the 
evident restriction of the designs to heroic imagery. The soarahei of 
the First Period are infinitely rarer and more valuable than those of 
the other two. Their epoch commences some considerable time after 
the arrival of the much-talkod-of Corinthian colony at Tarquinii, 
n.c, GdO, and continues down to the time of Phidias, or n.c. 4fi(L 

“Of the Second Pmod f the rcarabei it t the very first night betray 
their more recent origin. Whilst in the works of the First, the bones 


w Au unfnunded assert™* Artemi* nhm was so rrprcseEncd, mil tfa^^bv cxnin>j 
the surprise of rausnniiu. Fythagoiu forbwfc hin fbJWmi to lmve %ures of the 
deities la their sgncla (for fwir of pmGmaiJon), whkdi $h own }4alnly that the wearing 
signets with Midi types had premisl? l^h the fashion: and thin h^abtor of ftnuhem 
Italy fljpfmahed eemewhere between a.c. 508 ami 500 . 

t A too fiw^pmn a-wfuiicm. m nix <ir seven scrubs!, wiih Indubitably puna 
eirapic Iq&cnd", fdwajB thn owtiet? nun** an? now known (notire.1 p. UR). Thi-y 

how*rt!r* bslnog to thn Cireph* of Aua and I hr- Islr*, jmrt thm-rfor* to n Fflajtgie --infk. 
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and the muscles are too carefully out, the bodies also slender 

and without filings, and consequently too often harsh and constrained, 
the lnlugli of t'lie Second Period arc distinguished by a display ot 
plumpness and of strength, by a greater corpulence, by a multiplicity 
of details, by attitudes rarely violent, but effective through their 
manifestation of energy and force, or else of softness and elasticity, 
ft is easily disco venfble that the artiets were here labouring to avoid 
the errors of the school which laid gone before. Bet in so doing, tliev 
strayed from the road on which their predecessors had made such 
important progress—the accurate intelligence ot life: their drawing 
became incorrect, then feeble, and soon degenerated into mannerism. 
li is probable lhat r it the beginning of this period the Etruscans had towns 
acquainted with the worts in the later style of the Greeks. 1 his mny 
be deduced from the subjects of many intagli of Hie class: one con¬ 
vincing example is the 1 Contest of Apollo and Hercules for the 
Tripod 1 (Paris), nn engraving which hold* the first rant amongst the 
worts of this school. Very few indeed of the class offer inseri^fWis. 
although, ss was to bo expected, they regularly appear in the very 
numerous modem or retouched forgeries in this style, a line in which 
pichlo- has beat very successful,* The border now assumes its most 
simple form, one that is found on but very few of the preceding series. 
The beetle itself is finished with much less care and neatness. 1'he 
scar&bei are cut out ot the common atones, whereas those of the 
First School were wronght in the finest Oriental species; a fact 
corroborating the stories of the ancients about the opulence, Injury, 
and far-extended commerce of the early Etruscans, But the works of 
tho Second l*long to times when their mined commerce could supply 
no better material than the indigenous stones, and when the arts were 
fast sinking into neglect. This period extends from the age of Phidias 
down to b,c t 2#0 t 

‘ To the Third Period belong those scarabci which partly are 


* A notice grwt importance to lb.- cMniag. as feun » 

efth^t »rti*g. and mr who had ih* bc*1 fiw I laming il'* imlh. 
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executed in the most careless manner, partly appear ns if merely 
sketched out. - The more indgiiitieaTit the engraving. the more 
inferior is the quality of the eariieliaii or sari! that bears it. Little ua 
they have to recommend thorn on the seore of workmanship, small 
pleasure aa they can afford the amateur as monuments of taste, yet 
they deserve to he collected and preserved in public cabinet a for the 
sake of the ostendive diversity of designs thoy prWnfc, and from their 
bearings upon the history of art. Especial attention is due to the 
gems in this class that represent many deities as t tinged, whom the 
Greeks in all their monuments now extant represented without wings; 
but who* neverthelesg^ in their works of a very remote age {of which 
nothing remains but the descriptions) were similarly depicted fm 
having wings* Equally exceptionalf to the cstabliKhed Grecian type, 
are the fontj-tiulutl fkun» t bo frequent upon this cla^y of scarabeL 
Gems of this kind are exhumed in abundance around Tarantula, and 
in many parts of Calabria, That eminent artist. Fielder, was in tie 
right for not considering them as the first early attempts of an art 
&J4 yet tmpetfacted and in its apprenticeship, which was the opinion 
held by Winekolmann and others, anti even by Lanai in the beginning. 
Much rather ought they to he esteemed the productions of am age 
coining after an expiring long-oontinned civilisation, when all the 
arts had fallen into utter decrepitude. They were rut out by whole- 
Bnle to supply the immenBo number of customers, and constitute the 
very latest of the works executed in the f^ape of the scttrubtriis. It 
is more than probable that as in Egypt, so in Etruria during all the 
Three Period**, these beetles wore believed in iih amulets protecting 
against all mishap; and that in addition lu this virtue, the gods, genii, 
hem*, engraved upon them, were regarded as the guardian deities 
of the w earers. 

“ The Cowiitew Ai Lipona (the Queen-Dowager of Spain) had formed 
an enormous collection of tfaflflo Jeter BCarabei, partly bv ain={le pur- 

* MeaninR (lie figures eatfn-Iy naulf out hi- ihc juxtaposition of (Mil holoK 

t Yet they m, of alt sulijwta, the moat ttKmnoi, b the Awlrtto titea tflintlnCT 
much cf which c&tms din>dt from Ath^tu rind Cfurinth. 
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partly through the ncquiaition ofoentire suites of them formed 
fcy the Cnv. Curolli and other antiquaries, Since then Corelli has 
recommenced u ‘fresh collection, which I have examined, ita well as 
the Countess Lipona’s, now deposited in her pul see ot \ ienna; and in 
both cabinets I hove found many good pieces it is true, but not a 
single one that distinguished itself in the least degree by the singu¬ 
larity of its subject? from the innumerable other productions of the 
same epoch already known. One of the warabei of unusual dimensions, 
such as sometimes are met with in this class ulune, seen by myself at 
Naples, gave the name of the Achilles figured upon if as " IVloides 
inan abbreviated form; and I laboured to no purpose to convince its 
owner of the necessary spnriousuess of such au inscription. 

11 In this class also the designs are inclosed within a border, which 
in the better specimens is finished with some degree of care; bat 
in the commoner, in the clumsiest manner imaginable. This period 
extends from n. cl 280, down to the times of Julius Gw»r.” 

It would not be fair to the reader for me to dismiss this subject 
without adducing a few of the insuperable objections to the above 
ingenious classification that must force thenisolves upon the mind of 
every intelligent student of Etruscan art. In the first place comes 
the mechanical execution of the intagli upon the scarabei of Kohler’s 
*• latest class,” agreeing closely with that of Assyrian work, confessedly 
the earliest of all, but which is never to be detected in gems of pure 
Greek or Woman times. Had these very peculiar intagli been manufac¬ 
tured so largely as that critic maintains, nay, in ever-increasing numbers, 
even to the very last age of the Woman Republic, we certainly should 
find Roman intagli of the same date exhibiting a corresponding style 
of art. And, conversely, portraits were the branch of the glyptic art 
most diligently cultivated by the Womans as early as the time of Scipio 
the Elder. How is it then, that even the rudest attempt at a head 
upon any Etruscan senrabeus is a thing hardly ever to be met wiLli ?' 
It is ascertained that the Greeks did not essay their skill in likenesses 

* The I Slavas dwtantil head, in* vary old style, ia pmbably Hellenic 5 the CastcHani 

PwSlita nmtufertlj pk>, mifi luting mr of fht fcypr- -«l TlrnriL 
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from the life upon genus much*before Alexander s times* a fWct jtflbrjirig 
p>ud data for assuming the high antiquity of the scarabei of twrjf 
c\am> Agora, the itriittfid deities are allowed by Kohler himself to 
murk thr primitive atags of Grecian art; why not, by a parity of 
reasoning, that of Etruscan? Such appendages were in both cases 
relicts of older Asiatic symbolism* The vastly preponderating number 
in his H Third Period ” appears to attest rather file ojmlmra than the 
dec&dsnee of the people using them; wealth in net have been generally 
dlffhggd whenever the lower classes were accustomed to buy signets. 
That these particular scamboi are not the production of an eftete art, 
is fully manifested by the excellent execution of the beetle, often done 
with marvellous skill and truth to nature, in eases where the intaglio 
look*; like the most Indie roue essay of s 'prentice hand. Again, these 
iirtbs* engravings have gem-rally been honoured with the most 
costly settings to bo seen in the whole series; and, moreover, in spite 
of Kohler's dictum, are as frequently safe the finest Indian sards and 
bonded agate* as the most artistic engravings of any period. Their 
greater plant!fulness in Southern Italy than in Tuscany, of itself 
beapOfeks their early date, for the Etruscans were driven by the 
Snimnited out of Campania as far back os md* 439, These ruder 
intagli, with their Fining Chime™, Cerberi, Fegaei, bear no resem¬ 
blance to the pure Greek subjects and style decorating the vases 
(wore graceful ever as they approach decadence) of that same province, 
which wire, for the most part, made after lliia expulsion of the 
Etruscans* Had both manufactures been carried on at the same time, 
in the same locality, they would have coincided, however rude the 
engraving, in those two particulars* Besides, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that people with eyes accustomed to the perfect forms (and 
rendered morn fastidious by long prevailing luxury) of their vaeo 
paintings and their coinage, could have endured such pitiable attempts 
at drawing as disfigure these svurabei; especially when we remember 
that the signet was of infinitely more importance and interest to the 
ancients than any other production of cultivated skill/ The 


* Sci Lbv ipetiitiafn amni - EccioLiiMirus* aI \k |n^ 
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ntMdogy of the Egyptian scar&boi deckles how rapidily the dtmmy 
national stylo was superseded by a neater manner after the Greet 
conquerors hud ^iveii the needful lemons to the native artists. I he 
common quality of the stones remarked by Kohler, does not apply uni¬ 
versally to his “Third Period/’ for I have noticed, ns already remarked, 
very rude intaglio work upon senrubei of the finest Indian ward and 
garnet. Rut in suck, the beetle itself, evidently considered m the 
aII-important part, was most elaborately worked* Poverty of material 
(granted that it did oxist in this ease) would indicate a nation without 
commerce* and forced to content itself with the camelians and ealee- 
[lonies of their own river-beds and sea-coasts, The wealth of Campania 
and the luxury of the inhabitants* lasting through the ages of the 
Commonwealth fur into the Empire, are tilings too notorious to require 
more than a passing notice here. 

But in reality, wr- observe the Etruscan sculpture in marble and 
alabaster, notably in the bas-reliefs on the sarcophagi, assimilating 
themselves more aad more to the then prevailing Greek style, instead 
of receding further from it* and reverting to the most archaic types 
of religious symbolism, as Kohler would have ns to believe. The 
bad drawing [■hsruderisiug these intag]i is like their clumsy execu¬ 
tion, not attributable to carelessness in the engraver, but Up want 
of skill in intaglio cutting, and want of efficient took for giving the 
Ornish of more advanced art; for observation shows the iniiminlly 
large scarabei hearing them are often both of the best material and 
execution, whilst their sett mgs. on which the Etruscan goldsmith has 
lavished his utmost skill, convincingly demonstrate that ek their own 
time they wore regarded ns the chef d?aem m re* of the engraver, who 
practiced his art according to the Iradifions of his craft, brought with 
him from the East, long before ho became acquainted with iho 
improvements struck out by Grecian sagacity. 

The elegant borders induing such subjects as were drawn from 
Qrtriun mythology, the hereon of Theban and of Trojan story, are 
identical with those surrounding the perfectly executed primitive 
coins of Siria, Bybaris* Hetapoutum, and Crotona. Besides this 
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utjnnct, the peenlifir But relief of their typefi of gode or uniraals, to 
fifty nothing of the identity of the drawing, manifesto that the dies 
were sank by the very engravers who executed the fine intagli! of 
Eohler’H 11 First Periodwhich therefore, in conformity to such irre¬ 
fragable evidence, ought rather to be denominated the “ Second," or 
perhaps with inure jnitice, the “ Italinte.”* 

* 

* Th* utilv i.lijwtiun to ihU atiriluiion lien in the Etnwm k-pwiiLi fnutul un buuijf 
H« f t he work*. An ohrkui station, hmvftTer p s» to Wppew ihm Ititioto engmvore 

^rjrkmi for the Etruscan market (ihe notorious o|ml*n» of tbit peophs applying a 
sufficient w a^fliul tbereferc iirpMuwl their aubfaerta in » language intelligible lo 
their best cartmot*- 
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There is no one question of arcWology upon which so innny con¬ 
flicting theories have I scon advanced by the learned of our times, a a 
upon the true nationality of the Etruscans, their relationship to the 
aborigines of Central Italy, and as a necessary sequence, the origin 
* of the creative art they cultivated bo long and so zealously in that 
region. Without doing more than refer to these modem fabrics, which 
are for the most part baaed, not upon ardueofegical data, derived 
from the careful study of existing remains of this enigmatical race, 
but upon unsubstantial premises, and constructed in support of certain 
preconceived notions, it appears to me an infinitely more satisfactory 
method of investigating the* subject* to collect into one view all that 
the ancients have expressly related concerning it when they wore 
treating of the primitive history and migration of a people still 
flourishing in the ages when they wrote: the historians, it nlsu should 
ht i remembered, being only" removed by comparatively few generations 
from the events they were recording. There is another very im¬ 
portant consideration* as affecting the credibility of their statements, 
though nferangely enough entirely neglected by modern investigators 
of Etruscan history—this very people was, next to the Egyptians, the 
most momimenial of all antiquity; they having actually left to na a 
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larger number of i» the shape of inscriptions, dating all 

from before our era, than both the Greeks anti the Romans put 
together for the same period. The present plenliMness of snrh 
memorials, in the enduring materials of stone and metal, loyally 
warrants ths presumption of the former existence, to the proportionate 
aiul largely multiplied extent, of similar records in the transitory 
media of papyri, birth-bark, parchments, and Hint specially Etrus¬ 
can book-material, the linen rolls, “libri lintei." hlmtenas and 
Claudius had doubtless an ample store of contemporary documents 
to refer to for the genealogy of their families—the chronicles 
of the “reges stavi’* of the former ;* or to serve for foundation to 
the ‘ Etruscan History; compiled by the imperial pedant 

in twenty books: which last, had ii been preserved, this question of 
antiquity would doubtless have been as clear as it is now ohscuie.t 
The author, to give the world the benefit of his researches, founded 
at the “ Museum” (University) of Alexandria, a new lectureship for the 
reading of this work, and of his * Carthaginian History 1 (m eight 
books), on alternate years, {Suet. Claud. 41.) It may, however, he 
taken for granted that the lectureship, intended to perpetuate the 
labours of the learned emperor, did not long survive the accession of 
bis very undntifnl adoptive son, who with his courtiers lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of ridiculing the memory of his departed uncle. 

And here a question naturally arises: were these antiquaries of the 
fust century capable of reading the Etruscanf records in the original, 

* The lineal itesramlanl of Etbiua, fitKWHQ of Voltcrra, who fell in the peat battle 
of the Yiuiimon, a u.c, 445. 

f The nhu ^ hi* anSwritios is evinced by *n ostmet Su Us nration Tab. 
Lufftlon,*), which, flu- the Win Latin legctui nuking Ser. Tullius the mm of Mis 
and the Fim-gsd, gives the EtrwWi account of hi* origin—Jliwtaraa, a follower of 
sctTM! mine'] Eimscan prince, C^k» Tlbenn* (who, with the wreck of his army, was 
pc-rmittnl to settle on one of the Seven UillsX by hi* politic,conduct obtaining his 
election for Roman king, after changing his name to Scr. Tullius. The memory of the 
new settlers was presen cd, say* Tacitus in the ‘Tkus Time us,’ the “traders' strwt' T 
of Roma 

* Artemi dams Sbrnfoa (a tree Lydian by bis name) hail dedicated a book to 
Ori.ivia, which, an It is quoted by Tlulstch (* Publico la') apropos of the story of 
Forwnnn and Mutiu* fk.tvoio, mrurt have been a history of those times, and, as his 
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or were they reduced to depend entirely in second-hand authorities like 
the Sicilian Tiimeus,* * who flourished about two centuries and a half 
Wore their time; and Theopompus of Chios, who preceded him again 
by a hundred years, from whom ALliensetis (lii. 14) extracts certain 
very scandalous stories ns to the national mode of living.t tVlicn did 
the Etruscan ccaso to be u spoken tongue? In the tomb of the 
Volumni, Perugia, tfte last of the line bears upon his sarcophagus a 
Latin translation of the Etruscan epitaph, in characters apparently 
of Augustan date. Ahout a hundred and fifty years later. A, Gellius 
mentioning the instance of a certain orator who, in bin over fondness 
for antiquated words, spoke of *' ttpluda " and “ Uncos ” (black bread, 
small wine), remarks that the audience stared at him “ns though he were 
talking Gaulish or Etruscan." This would lead one to infer that it 
was still as possible for the latter tongue to he spoken as for the former, 
and that both were equally inharmonious to the Latin ear. Later still, 
Julian carried Etruscan cruipwssj with him in bis Persian campaign, 
and in the very last days of the empire, Zosimus mentions the same 
class as driving ojf Alarie from the siege of Nopi by means of thunder¬ 
storms, raised by their long-famous, hereditary art. These conj n ra¬ 


ver Ki.>n of the fret dittos from the current Roman, evidently derived from Etruscan 

HHIITCSk 

* Yfhft nrnirt tava gtmo iulo minute details on the ad&ins of tiae lYuHisnla, fsiko 
Pliny iiHChtn him 1L» to Ita fafc ttat tta Ihmmm instead of coin used copper ingois, 
tm ruf/iT, teflon BernOU Tnitfltf fciglL 

t Which, howuver T attest ifte nrinut^pcsa with which he tad twted upon thn 
\awtfxj of tlu< people. Much, al*o F would liavu been explained by I he still earilnr 
l h hiliKLUB, idmiril o( Dionysius the Tyrant* whom Cftraro lands u a "psiillui 
Thucydides/* for he wrerto his 1 Sic iimn History" wtan In eiile at Haiiria on the Fu h 
in Hid time an important Etnuean city. Thia work mwst from the beginuing bavo 
iNi^si in high cstocm* since it ™ ftoriuded, together with the Attic iregics and 
di thyrjmsblstfc, by Mupnlm to Alexander when in Asia, who tad written In bins for 
a supply of Ll PiVinibnl wntleik" 

| « Etnwd lumen anjjspfces 1311s coimi.ihTntu.r, gfum prodlgiulium rcnim, ensn 
illit piTc-liictum hunc sipe accent thus non ciuderalur* ppetati* likriM Dx-tfuitiiAHhiiJ 
fAtcndetam sign tun hoc cm prohibit orimn* jirmcipiqiie Aliena, tied jntfe inrsdenlip 
rontmrium: sed caltatandif pJdlotophii refragrantibu* quorum m-cremla tunc cm 
mUmiM*? At. (isiiL 5 P 10,} This dwpntcd omen wm the present la Julian of n 
monbtrnus lion T F-lnih by some bnsteff nn»r the Nartwknnt of liordhin at Itah 
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lions* evoking the Prince of ihe powers of the air, the awful Jupiter 
Elkina (the unhallowed use whereof had proved fatal to Julius IlostiliuB 
of oM) p must, as the universal rule of such things demands, have 
eon tinned to he couched in the language of their ancestors* the great 
masters of the science* 

So much for the anterior probability of the existence of copious 
stores of Eirsisean records in the Augustan age, a£d of their availalla¬ 
nes* to the enquirers of that period- Their respectability and value 
may, on l he most sufficient grounds, be taken for granted. Five or 
six hundred years conn! for little in impugning the credit of the tra¬ 
dition* preserved by a mighty* and for the greater part of it* inde¬ 
pendent existence* a highly civilized nation. This hereditary history 
common sense itself points out as being (without other confirmation, 
though that too is abundantly forthcoming) of a more satisfactory 
character than the smoke-begotten theories of modern German 
sciolist a. Diodorus Siculus (v* 40) incidentally alludes to the great 
extent to which the Etruscans had carried the cultivation of "letters/ 1 * 
of Natural Sciences, and of Theology; terms by which he clearly meant 
the same branches of learning as those cultivated under these denomina¬ 
tions by the Greeks, and according to the Grecian system; for he goes 
on to subjoin to these their eminence iu their own jwarfiar science, 
divination by lightning. Their ancient proficiency in literature 
necessarily implies the existence of the monuments of that literature 
at the time ho wrote, the age of Julius CffSEtr. But at that period the 
nation was completely degenerate, sunk iu gluttony and sloth, a 
change ascribed by the historian to their custom of eating two dinners 
everyday: the very cause assigned by an experienced physician for 
the debility of body and mind bo widely prevalent amongst the opulent 
claaFk m of modern English society *+ 

* Tp^^rm rXflctfj answera OUT M pnlite iitcmlure/* noci*Hai% at the time 
signify mg tha Greek, for no other thud eiiatoh The study nf Greek Ln Kir aria in 
amusingly InmMlaliMtJ by the exigence el the terro-rotta primer* with iho alphabet* 
of the iwo languages, ” for the use of schoola.” 

t The Send Funic War mtut have conwimTiwted their ruin, for Tib. Gracehui 
found the fieSdft of Etruria catiraly cull i mint by WWLrui rfovm; and m the following 
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Tha ancient love of the Etruscans Hr Greek culture is a trikingly 
manifested by the decorations of thole rerumtlfl about whose origin 
no doubt whatever can arise—their mirrors and sarcophagi Their 
gem 9 have been considered elsewhere; and, besides, from various 
circumstances, do not admit of so strict a Tyrrhene appropriation/ 
But the mirror^rajfyi or incised designs, the sepulchral bas-relief^ 
represent with hardlf an exception scenes taken from the Epic Cycle, 
and portrayed with much intelligence of their meaning as well us 
with great spirit and refined taste; all displaying a perfect acquaintance 
with Grecian story, though explained to the commonalty by inscrip¬ 
tions in the national tongue, in which the repugnant gamuts of the 
two languages is strikingly apparent in the strangely distorted forms 
the heroic names are forced to assume. These engravings amt bas- 
reliefs alone suffice to explain what Diodorus meant by the cultivation 
of literature and theology amongst the people who made them. 

Those national traditions, from considering which the remark 
of the Sicilian historian has caused us to digress, though they have 
come down to ua in very meagre remnants, still throw much light, 
when they are judiciously analysed, upon many points, at first sight 
hopelessly inscrutable, in the character of Etruscan art. The first of 
these problems is the unmistakable influence of Asiatic ideas upon much 
of its productions, especially those that style and execution oblige us 
to refer to the earliest ages of the newly established nationality. The 
second is the equally manifest, but far more extensive operation of 
Grecian taste and beliefs, upon a second series of Etruscan works of much 
higher aspirations to ar tin tic excellence. To state the question briefly, 
whence is it that we find many Etruscan works representing four- 
winged deities, gryphons, sphinxes, symbolical monsters, and other 
mystic forms, unavoidably reminding us of Assyrian imagery ? H hence 
the marked fondness for the lton r and the ability of accurately depicting 


century all ht-T oltie* * were grained as ■dlptnum* to SylU's veterans, tbra, 

Hufficiciitly atftiQDtmp for the sudden and touil cu]Lil|nu. l of Etnucaa art. 

* Many of them tiiiduubtedly ctECUiaLUj^ from the prtmitiTc Creek cities m thdr 
neighbourhood. 
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Tiiwij *o little to be looked f*r in inhabitants of Itahj? Why upon 
sculptures oven of their brat times* aide by side with ike Theban or 
Trojan heroes* docs that mystic being obtrude himself, the Qmim 
fl albiiK et itter/* that peculiarly .Etruscan idea (hat adopted by the 
Homans), and os “natura dens humamo IJ exactly corresponding to 
the Zoroastrian V'erouhar i the guardian angel of every person born? 
Or why in the midst of a &eene unmistakably extracted from Ma chylus 
or Euripides* do we view with amazement the grim aspect of the 
mallet- 1 wielding charts* the god of death? expressions of ideas not 
merely unknown to* but actually at variance with, the materialistic and 
beauty-'worshipping spirit of Hellenic mythology. 

This hybrid character of their art is, however, fully explained 
l>y the ancient accounts of the hybrid origin of the peoples forming the 
Etruscan Confederation * which we will now proceed to examine, 
beginning with the most ancient. Herodotus (L 04), writing at no 
great distance of time from the event, speaks, ns of a well-known 
his tori cut fact* of the colonization of Umbria \ by one lmlf of the popii- 
lation of Lydia migrating thither in the reign of Atye p son of Hanes:, 
being hard-pressed by severe and long-continued famine* But in 
another chapter (ft?) he had spoken of the 14 Tyrrhcni ,T as inhabiting 
Thrace in his day; and hence* in reality, was derived the name 
“ TyrrhcnuB/' borne both by the Lydian prince and that division of his 
countrymen which followed his fortunes and settled in Umbria, These 
Thracian Tyrrhcni were then occupying* Bithjnk, Phrygia, and 
Armenia. The mmc- t probably (not their later brethren of Central 
Italy)* were the Tyrrhcni* who* according to the very ancient poet, 
Rossis the Magnesian, had attacked the Argo at sea, and wounded 
every person of her crew except her builder and pilot, Oilmens, the 
sea-god; and, similarly, they may he supposed tbo Tyrrhene pirates 
who, according to Q. Curtins, were ravaging the Macedonian coaat 

* Pliny pv&i the true eolation of ibe problem in the Bangle sentence, if rightly 
uEukrBtoLHb 11 Uinl™ italc esegere aiitiyujtm Pi-bmpi, ht* Ly-dL" 

t Et mom Iffi.lrwsrvwi ht tto olh the tradition yf the Lydlpm ; 

n dnumr t^nci' adding grvaily io iL* w%ht. 
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itt tbc very moment of Alexander's copying to the throne. Again, 
in his 1 Hymn to Bacchus,’ ho mates the Tyrrhene pirate captain (who 
has captured the youthful god upon tho coast, taking him to ho some 
ting’s son) threaten to carry him off “ to Egypt, or Cyprus, or the 
Hyperboreans, or still further," to force hiiu to declare his parentage 
and means, with the view of extorting a ransom for his release* 1’his 
attests the reputati&n tho Tyrrhcni hud acquired thus early ns fearless 
navigators. What turned the attention of the Asiatic population to 
Umbria, as a desirable country to colonize with their surplus numbers, 
was its recent discovery by their neighbours, the Pboc&ftttS ol Ionia, 
the first of the Greeks to undertake “long voyages”—is., to venture 
into the fabulous remoteness of the Mediterranean* 

Again, Strabo, in his description of Etruria, slates thui the 
inhabitants were called by tho Greeks “ lyrrheni, after li rrlsinns, 
sou of Atvs, a descendant of Hercules and Omphale j who, in con¬ 
sequence of a great dearth in Lydia, emigrated with the larger part 
of hU subjects, and colonized that region of Italy, founding therein the 
twelve cities of the subsequently celebrated Confederation (Strab. v. 2). 
It is tbe natural inference, from tho fact or his commencing his descrip¬ 
tion of Etruria with the account of this immigration, that it was tho 
earliest tradition of the establishment of Etruria as an Italian state 
that had come to his knowledge. Tacitus {iv. 55) has preserved 
a very remarkable instance of the implicit belief with which this 
tradition was received by the Romans of the first century. The City 
of Sardis claimed the honour of possessing the temple proposed to ho 
raised to Augustus, on the score of national relationship ; and her 
envoys read an ancient Etruscan decree, " decretmn Etruria*,” to prove 
their claims. According to this, the two brothers, Tyrrhene and 
Lydus, divided the over-great population of that part of Asia Minor 
between them—the former to colonise Italy; the latter, remaining 
at home, gave Ids own name to his subjects. A descendant of bis. 


■ “ Uriu'', <Jia liittOTwri* ul tbs Adfintio, IjaiieiK Iberia, 1 .iriisiia 

(B«r. i. 1K£& 
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Peiopa, at it later period tqpk possession of the part of Greece 
denominated after him—an incidental teatimony, of value, as will 
appear hereafter, that the same race then occupied Loth Lydia and 
Phrygia—for Pelops usually figures as a Phrygian prince. 

But there k another nice, important every where in the primeval 
legends of Italy aa well m of Greece, hat which had almost vanished 
from the scene before regular history begins. 1 These are the 
Ftiftupi, whom, according to Dionysius of HalicarmssTtB (writing under 
Augustus), many antiquaries then regarded us the same with the 
Tyrrhcnip and therefore not in any way belonging to the Grecian 
family* This historian ( 4 Antiq/ 1 .) records the immigration into Italy 
of Poksgi under their leaders CEnotrus and Peacestes —a race which, 
before the supremacy of the Hellenes, had been the original possessors 
of most of the mainland of Greece - l+ their chief seat, however, being 
amongst the iEolians of Thessaly," They had also given their national 
appellation to many of the oldest divisions of that conn try 1 thus, 
Thessaly was the " Pek&gic Argos f Dodoua was Peksgie; so were 
Argos, Lesbos, LemnoR, Athens herself. Homer found them amongst 
the allies of Priam, and occupying “ the fertile LarissaThis capital 
of theirs must Lave been the Larissa in TArnce, foundedj thinks Hcyne, 
by the exiles from Thessaly; for the nation immediately following 
them in the poet's muster-roll are the Thracians dwelling upon the 
Hellespont. Herodotus (i+ 57) knew the Peksgi, the ancient occupants 
of '* the land now called Thessaly/* as then occupying Chrestonc in 
Thrace, “to tlie inland side of the Tyirbeiiialso Placie find ScyUcfi 
ou the Hd)ea|fOiit, which two pi aces they had colonised conjoin tly with 
the Athenians. This last circnmstunce proves that their claim of 
kindred won etill allowed hy their wealth; and civilised brethren ; 
altliongli, as the same his tori mi remarks, the At lion Lima had exchanged 
their primitive “ barbarous " tongue for the Hellenic. 

The Fekiigi end Tyrrhcni appear in precisely the same relations 
to each other on llie coast of Asm an on that of Italy. Photins quotes 
Conan's 'Narrations,’ B. 41, bow that Cyziens, son of Apollo, king 
of the Pelnsgi of Thesaaly, bad Woii os polled by his own subjects, 
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united with the JEolians, and went and Jbnndei the city called after 
him in Asia. When the Argo touched there, the townsfolk, knowing 
her to be a TheslaUan bark, out of revenge upon their unkind country- 
men who had banished them, attacked her in the night, and Cyzicus 
wbh killed in the tumult. Then came the Tyirhem, and, taking 
advantage of their want of a leader, drove them all out of the town, 
which they occupied themselves. Blit in time they wore punished bj 
Miletus, which exterminated these usurpers, and added Cyzicus to her 
own dominions, 

EUis, in iii» recent learned u On the Armenian origin 

of the Etruscans," very plausibly derives the national appellation, 
Pelct&yi, from two primitive roots, j>d and aag, literally, “the old 
people,” or aborigines; a name they bore in contradistinction to the 
newcomers, the Hellenes, who ousted them successively from all their 
proper seats. But the later Greeks, little adepts in ancient etymology, 
saw in the title a nickname given to the disinherited race on the score 
of their repeated migrations. They were the “ storks,’* weftapyol, of 
tlie ancient world. 

Those of the I'cksgi who were the original in habitants of Thebes, 
when expelled from that territory, occupied the islands of the North 
/Egean. Whether these Pelmsgi were of the same stock as the Tyrrhcnt 
(which ia not improbable), or of a different family, we often find them 
Acting in union against the Hellenes. Their occupation of the isles 
just adverted to Rooms connected with the expulsion of the children 
of Euphemus, the Argonaut, from Lemnos, by “ Tyrrhenian forces, 
referred to by Apollonius fiv. 1760) os a well-known historical fact. 
But these usurpers were in their turn sent a-waudering; for Aristotle, 
A3 cited by Diogenes Laertius, styles Mnesurchns, the father of Pytha¬ 
goras, “a Tyrrhene by nation, being a native of one of those islands 
out Of which the Athenians drove the Tyrrhene * But it was long 
after this date that the Pclasgi still continued to hold Homo important 


• And themfora tttfim ire. 570, the data of lii« sea* tenth, which took place after 
hi* eetllemcnl in fomofc, 
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islands in Hint sea; far one «f the great services rendered to Athens 
by Mil linden was his driving the Pelasgi onl of Lemnos. "Whither they 
retired, Herodotus has not taken the trouble to name — probably 
to Thrace, As already quoted, this historian seems to consider the 
Athenians * as of the PoWgic race ; yet in another passage (vi. 137) ho 
gives a remarkable tradition preserved by bis very ancient predecessor, 
Heeatfens, which is singularly at variance with the*notion. According 
to this story, the Pelasgi hod received from the Athenians a tract 
of land nt the foot of Hymcttns, in payment for their services in 
budding tlvs wall surrounding the Acropolis. Having by their skilful 
cultivation brought this land, before barren and waste, into fine 
condition (another proof of their superiority to the Hellenes in the arts 
of pence), the Athenians coveted the same, and expelled the owners, 
who were forced to betake themselves to Lemnos. No reason is 
assigned for their choosing that remote island for their refuge; so 
it may be naturally inferred that it suggested itself ns the nearest 
plnco still possessed by their own countrymen. Another legend, told 
in the same sequence, as to the expelled " freemasons " sending buck 
their galleys in revenge, to carry off the Athenian women, when engaged 
in a rural festival, and these women teaching the children they 
boro to their rayishora the A (tie language and customs (i, e., religion), 
equally proves that the then inhabitants of Athens were immigrants 
of a totally distinct origin, 

Purt of these Fclusgi (according to the very reasonable theory 
proposed by K. 0. Muller in his * Etrnskcr') united with the Lydians 
led by Tyrrlienus in their colonization of Italy;t As to the undeniable 


* Plutarch (‘CSmen’) rotates a tradition iLni they 6m taught the native* of 
Grraoe t lie hjh of fire, to dig wells, fend to mxw com, 

t LywjJiroit, who ilncirisiiLij aj*. 2S2, thus deacribr* the conquest of rrnbria itx hi* 
owe omeukr *tyle fCfcwdta,' l. 331):-“Again, liawfca quitting Tmolui, 1UJ ,} 
tfmpaas, anil the gold-bnicding vratew of Pm-Mus, ■rot the liquid IuJe« when the 
bride of Typhoai culnw the manes of the dismal lair, have riotwwly muni into 
Anton inn AgyUt, the dwad of ibo Ligurians, an.l to those wtu, draw their origin fitmi 
the blood of the Siffeuum yianU. And again enccumierinK them in fettle, they have 
tiihco ’ !’»*, and have inbjugaUd all the region won i,y the | ; [ ng adjareat, the 
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existence of it considerable Ceitie element in the Etruscan state end 
lantjwipe (a fact which, pushed to the extreme, drove the truly 
Hibernian imagination of Sir W. Beetham into those prodigious 
hallucinations set forth in his ‘Etruria Celtica*), Mtiller proposes an 
explanation., most wonderfully and convincingly confirmed by the very 
recent discoveries, throwing light upon the nationality of the actual 
primitive races of Italy, and which establish their complete identity 
with the Helvetic Celts of the “lake-dwellings” Ho makes the 
“ Basina " * (the name the Etruscans always gave themselves) to he 
an indigenous race primarily seated on this Apennines and the plains 
of the IV; and thence moving southwards to the conquest oi Umbria, 
they united for the purpose with the colonies of Pelasgi, as well 
as of Asiatic Tyrrhoni t previously settled upon the coast, and reduced 
to serfdom the aboriginal or Umbrian Celts. Were the Besom them- 
seJvesCelts is a question which must ever continue a matter of dispute. 
One thing, however, is certain: that they must have been utterly 
barbarous os compared with their allies from Asia Minor and the 
Grecian islands; and this explains how the Asiatic nationality own* 
municated its religious spirit, and became the dominant caste m the 
new confederation. That the genius of the Etruscan nationality, when 
once predominant and able to follow its natural beat, wns anything 
but Celtic, is manifested by its love for, and susceptibility of receiving 
Grecian culture of every kind. The genuine Celts are incapable 
of learning refinement from their more advanced neighbours. The 
Gauls acquired neither art nor science from the juxtaposition of the 
long-llour isbing states of JIassilia and Ant ipoiis; nor again the Britons 
from their Roman masters; not to cite invidious parallels iiom modern 
history, which must present themselves to every one’s mind. 

Whencesoever they came, these invaders fuiiud the country 

ciiuutry of the Umbri unit of I ho t'Alf'ii atthject to the HlUr test." The “> ** 

Thnu.uiu (Sitbouiaa) mock of Urn »bnri(tiues in [wriiaiLarly vahable. 

* Oat of which the mink the tnoi® «rti|>hwfous Tu^wk. 

t li ba» *1™ h«» conj^tamt tluvt the Tynheui of Th™* may have entered Italy 
l.v the way of ithiBtla—ih« road taka* by the Hun* a ilwaand Ll . tw *, lhl “ 
ciptaiiiH ihc regular Etruscan nun* mill borac by Miriam to ihe Rh.vtwa 
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scanning with an immense (ieltic population, £t The Urobri are the 
moat unotVal people of Italy, being called ‘ Ombrici * by ilie Greeks, 
because they survived the rat's* of the universal deluge! The Etruscans 

I are said to have taken no fewer than three hundred towns of theirs” 

(PHn, iii. 10), These Umbrians had before driven the Si cull and 
Liburni out of Northern Italy, from the plains of Palma and Hadria; 
whence they in turn were expelled by the EtmscSjw, who themselves 
lost the country to the Gants, when It became Gallia Clsalpina. Yet 
the Umbri survived to the last as tributaries of the Etruscans. Before 
the battle of the Yndimon, Fahius sends bis brother, M who could 
speak Tuscan,” to endeavour to gain them over to the side of the 
Romans, but with little success. It will be noticed that all the early 
Greek (Pelssgian) settlements were upon the coast: like the Hellenes 
of the latest times, they never attempted inland conquest, 

Of the three races of invadera, the Pelosgi Lad Iwen the first to 
settle on the Umbrian const. Strabo preserves a curious tradition, 
when describing the ancient prosperity of the city Agylk, “ founded 
by PelflSgi from Thessalyand which, la memory of its origin, long 
maintained a treasury nt Delphi—a manifesto to the world that * 
)t regarded itself as a Greek colony, and which was equivalent in 
modem phrase to the having shares in a National Bant of Greece. 

In the ago of Herodotus, the Agylbeana, though now members of the 
Etruscan Confederation, by the command of that oracle used to 
celebrate gymnastic and equestrian games, 4 to propitiate the manes 
of the massacred Phocasaus of Corsica. This very city « the Lydians, 
who were afterwards denominated Tyrrhcni," besieged and took, and 
hereupon changed its name to «there," for the sake of commemorating 
the good onion contained in the salutation x *Tpt, returned by the 
sentinel on the walls to the Lydian scout. This tradition proves two 
things: that the Pelosgi of Italy spoke Greek, and that the Tyrrhcni 
did not; the latter having mistaken the commonest word 

ia the language, for the name of the city, for (hat naturally was the 
question put by the emissary of the new comers. A most interesting 
■ pW “ of the primitive Greek spoken by the Agy]|*ans ia f lirflUteJ 
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by tho funereal vase found ot Cmre (Crynpiiua Collection), «Hbitmg 
an aged man laid ont on Hie bier and surrounded by female mourners, 
fiRoli uttering s&me word of regret. The first, bis wife, doubtless, 
EMOS; the second, fcl AT.VTQV; the third, HArA*OS; the fourth, 
KAAOl, &c., written in the quaintest Petoflgie characters, and whose 
meaning has completely baffled the penetration of its learned do- 
scriber, Conze ( ( BnV. del Inst. Bom. 1366). 

Further to the north, we find the important maritime town of Pisa, 
named after its parent in Elis, similarly falling into the hands of the 
Tyrrheni, of which event Lycophron preserves the tradition. Again, 
all the mdent Greek cities lying on the Adriatic are named after othera 
previously existing on the main land of Greece. On this side also 
of Italy prevailed the aame tradition of the succession of conquerors. 
Colonists from Thessaly, records Strabo, founded Haventin; but being 
hard pressed by tie Tyrrheni, abandoned ita possession to the XTmbri, 
who seem to have been able to hold it against this common foe. These 
primitive Greeks,always, bo it observed, “coming out of Thessaly," are 
nowhere spoken of as on bad terms with the aboriginal Uwbri. They 
appear everywhere as civilizers, and doubtless were received by the 
rude Celts as friends, and allowed to settle on the coast in peace. 

The same Pelasgi had extended their conquests far over Italy. 
Pliny has told their expelling the Umbrians (aboriginal Celts) of the 
main land out of their native territory j and ^ncos finds Evander with 
his Arcadians, a pure Pelasgic race, already settled upon the future 
site of Itoma (a Greek naifte be it observed), the former haunt of Cacns 
(Kwmv, rte Etil One), with Hercules for his patron-god, engaged in 
perpetual warfare with the Latin aborigines, but in alliance with the 
Etruscan* of Cnrre (who wero willing to elect him in the P^ce of 
deposed Messcntius, or accept his son, Pallas, for their king, but for his 
own decrepit age, and the restriction of the oracle as to his semi-Sabine 
son)—boasting of his former inroads into the Latin territory up lo 
the very walls of Prmneste, and of the death of her king, Herilus, 
by his hand. But, strangely varying from the authorities already 
adduced, be mrites Agylta to have been originally colonised by the 
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Lydian Tyrrhenes; yet he , could act hare been ignorant of the 
Grecian tradition- 


u Hind procut liinc saxo Inoobtur fumluiu vctueto 1 
Ufhh Apyikra sod*s p nti L#dm quondam 
Grns beflo prsckra jngii msodjt Etrmtat 

11 mellt fiorutilcm fin TtQt Till i3tnn4p nupcfbot 

1ni|ierici c% so'vifl utmit MtffeniiriA umi*” f-rlii. J77V,) 

Strabo adJs^ ttie state wag fiouimrahly by it* joitice, 

nnd by its never fitting ont privateers, which was the regular practice 
with the other town* of the Confederation. Pliny mentions wall- 
paintings, “ more ancient than the foundation of liorne,” as esisting 
in that city iu his own times, and of such merit tin proved the early 
period at which that art had reached perfection in Italy. These 
paintings he could not have considered Etn&m, for m another place 
ho attributes the origin of Etruscan art to the coming of Demamlns 
and his Corinthian painters and potters several generations later. 

This AgyJlft, it will bo remarked, was traditionally believed a colony 
of Pelasgi, from Thmttl^; and from Thessaly* came Janus, son 0 f 
Apollo, who first brought the arts of peace and the use of coin amongst 
the savages, the fauna, and nymphs, of Lcvtimn, and who later wel- * 
corned into Ms domains Satumus, the espelled king of Crete, And 
hero it must be noticed (for the importance of the fact will appear in 
another question to be hereafter trealed-tlm origin of the Etruscan 
Alphabet) that all the primitive cities of Magna Greek, using the same 
alphabet, Sybaris, Skis, Caulonk, Cratonn, Ac., had traditions carrying 
up their foundations in every cose to the events succeeding the Trojan 
ttar, that is t Q some great revolution in the main land of Greece (phases 
of which are depicted by various legends) necessitating the emigration 
of its anciqnt possessors in search of new homes, 


■ TbKwJy Lsalways quoted as the tofhplara of the Petw-i SjTB v„ ^ , 

the imrlutt rivtlirwi of nJl the (Ireoiua Jitsieas, atul thv lovtukirnf J* 1 " 5 C * tiw 

V PlMt^rch CR™iUiUilmik«t th m cumc tlmm into tyA Ji f^ 1 
tittul auigmtian Into Umbria. the langrajjo of the iVhud *™ ^ 

Plwds is Plutamh’. time*. TOI,t,nnw| * be 
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Tina much for the Poliisgi. Let us (tow consider what trustworthy 
evidence cun be produced hh to the nationality of their partners in 
the subjugation t>f Umbria Col ties, the Tyrrhene As already ftliiU'il, 
they arc mentioned under this appellation as a Thracian people by 
Herodotus. In another passage ho remarks that the Thracian was 
the most numerous of all the races of mankind, after the Indian, lluy 
were then occupyi rife Bithynia and Phrygia* and consequently had 
formed part of the kingdon of Croesus, the most powerful of the 
Lydian dynasty. One of their customs, aft described by the liistonan, 
is identical with that of the Etruscans in later times, via,, raising 
n ttimulua over the dead, and holding a three days' festival aronnd 
it, with all manner of funeral games, amongst which the single combat 
was considered the most important, and received the most valuable 
of the prizes competed for. Hero is the true germ of the gladiatorial 
shows in Italy, which, Ln their beginning, were exclusively funeral 
games, and ore confessedly borrowed by the Itomuus from ibe Etruscan 
usage. Although the Asiatic Thracians serving in Xerxes' army 
wear no body-armour, yet the notion nuxL in order on the muster- 
roll (name unfortunately lost, but probably cognate to the first) have 
bronze helmets, with bulls’ horns and ears attached, the very 
fashion so frequent and notable in Etruscan statuettes of warriors. 
It is a singular coincidence that the generic Latin term for a gladiator 
should be TKrax. Horace, for example, says of his spendthrift’s 
end— 

“Thra* wifi m% clitoris afist nwiwda caballum" 

Tlie Th™ckn language vrns predominant in Asia Minor, as tho Phrygian 
and IiTckn inscriptions declare. On the firat publication lellowea 
researches in Lyoia, I was greatly struck by the resemblance of the 
Lychdi inscriptions, in the forms of tho words and the apparent gram- 


• Cotvs. ji fr&qDJmf Thwins name, u* »l~< borne by a king tif rophUstunk in the 

time nf AgwfflM* (Plut) t M Tmllea, by a tribe ..Ttaiwe sml Ly-lfa ttu* About*.. 

of Tliface inakL- thimaelvra mtuiUw of Euboia (‘ r Xhe*m*). In nituni, th« ( 
after settling in Japyp** desert it for Botthm in Thrace, 
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mfitkd construction, to the E|nmc&n ; tmd this obvious relationship hns 
nmco arrested the attention of other inquirers into our subject, Sharpe* 
indeed, has found reason to believe that the Etru&cftn alphabet is a 
mere Modification of the Lyciao, and brought direct by the Lydian 
colonists with them into Italy ; but this theory will not, as far aa my 
experience go*s, bear the test of careful comparison of the two sets of 
characters. Of this* in ancient times so wid^y-spoken, Thracian 
language, the Armenian* is the only relic now in existence, having 
been driven into the bn penetrable fastnesses of this region by the 
predominance of Greek in its ancient dominions; exactly ils Erse and 
Welsh are now the scanty representatives of the once universal language 
of Italy and Gnu]; and Lhe yet more confined Basque of that of the 
Celtiberian millions. To the present Armenian, the Etruscan of the 
inscriptions stands in precisely the same relation ns does German to 
English ; and by this happy discovery, the honour of which, as a first 
thought, is duo to the learned author of the B Varronianus/ and 
the full elaboration to the writer already quoted, has theloiig-despaired- 
of result been finally obtained—the extracting any real sense from 
the inscriptions left us by the Tyrrhcni of Italy. The main source 
of the variation of the ancient tongue from the Armenian is due to 
the admixture of Celtic words, which the native language of the 
invaders received from that of the aborigineSp whose females, as the 
necessity of the case requires, must have, for the greatest part, 
constituted the mother* of the next generation following the settle¬ 
ment of the Asiatic invaders in the regions of Umbria. 

From all this it appears probable, that at different periods following 
the first great exodus, various Pelasgic colonies as from time to 
time they reached Italy, became amalgamated with the stronger 
Asiatic element, w'hich, whether Thracian or Lydian, acknowledged 
the royal lino of Sardis for its head, and so grew into a single great 

" Herodotus positively utaits that the Armenians wlifs a oofony of the Phrygians of 
his (lay, which latter people hwl unghtaHy been ncighWtii* of the MuwaonLtM, and 
ter? the namp of Brigw (vi! + 7$3 l By wluit wnncitinn of i tra.i hiu 1 Brfyn ixmic to ha 
ihojagniliir name of thfl Ruiii&u army-^]aTe^ s jir PklMtsl] inndtnfath' mertrions? 
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nation, manufacturing and warlike 1 {th§ former aptitude being due 
to the Pelasgic, the latter to llie Thracian element)* under the collec¬ 
tive name of Tyrrhelii, reducing the Celtic aborigines to the condition 
of TTelota, or serfs, until it pushed its conquests as far south as the 
fiercer Hamuites and Luuanhns, who in the end proved too much for 
the invaders. 

Thus, at last, th# most ancient people of Greece Proper came to 
furnish their complement to man the mighty fleets w long the scourge 
of the /Egenn* and of the sea called after them, the rf Tyrrhene/ Vi « 
find the Tyrrbeni in perpetual hostility with iho Greeks, from the 
very opening of legendary history, as the tradition above cited from 
Possis declares in the most convincing manner. Doubtless both 
Pelosgi and Tyrrheni, now grown strong by union, gladly 14 fed fat 
their ancient grudge Sf upon the usurping Hellenes, whenever the 
chance presented itself. Later, uniting with the Carthaginians, they 
regularly ravaged the coasts of Sicily and Greece, settled by the 
descendants of their ancient enemies. Pindar (PytL i* 139) celebrates 
the victory of Hiero, b.c. 480, off Cumm, over the combined Punic 
and Tyrrhene fleets, and “ their woeful defeat when the leader of the 
Syracusans flung them into the waves, from their galleys, the scourges 
of the seas, and deliverercd maritime Hellas from their intolerable 
yoke/* In consequence of this defeat they lost their naval supremacy, 
which passed to the Syracusans, and from this date their decline 
commences i the Gauls begin to press upon them from the norths the 
Samnitcs to atrip them of tTieir conquests in the south of the Peninsula. 
In the preceding century Herodotus (i. 167) mentions their similarly 
combining with the Carthaginians to drive their piratical foes, the 
Phocsean settlers, out of Corsica* each power sending sixty galleys for 
tho purpose* This armament seems to have sailed from the harbour 
of Agylla, for it was thither that the Phocsean prisoners were conveyed 
to be massacred.* 


* H A Lydian or Fhccuiemn trader 1 * is m of riuteuvh % Eiriuniiiig ilm 

L'ooimfifcial duiutor of Either union a* upmUy by tit* of tbejr^r^ 
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Itiaa curious question hpw lo fl £ did tho Pelasg) preserve tljcir 
om Ungwge as distinct from that of their barbarian confederates? 

I. soma casino doubt far down into the ages of .Etruscan supre 
as the C*ro vos*, already adduced, incotitrovertibly declares. 
From their affirmed identity with the primitive /Eolmns of Thessa y, 
it is fair to conclude that they spoke the most untrue form of t in 
iEolic dialect, of which Utter the close affinity to the Latin had no 
escaped the observation, whilst it edited the surprise, of the ancient 
grammarians. This supposed affinity is fully borne out by the in¬ 
scription* upon our gems, so far as they extend, where all Greek pro F r 
names appear written in what afterwards became their regular Latm 
form. The liou {‘Improute Gemm&rie/ ui. 54) of the finest archaio 
work carries in his legend V3V-LEO, in Pelaagic letters, a weighty 
argument in support of what i* hero advanced. The right due for 
tracing how Greek art was planted amongst the Tyrrheui is afforded 
by Numismatics, and by Numismatic* alone. The coins of Biris and 
s'yltaris show us the model* followed by the Tyrrhene artists in gems 
and in metal, the legends on the same the true source of their 
alphabet ; as the example* to be adduced further on will satisfy every 
one competently acquainted with both classes of remains. The very 
peculiar fithrique of the old Magna Grecian coinage, relieved on one 
face, incuso on the other, U of the same nature sa mark* the embossed 
gold ornaments of the Etruscans; and he it observed, coin* of this 
make are unknown on the mainland of Greece. 

The Pdasgi brought with them the primitive and scanty alphabet 
of Cadmus, consisting of hut sixteen letters, having signs for the long 


And lIin-lotii.H records that the Lydian* wore the first to turn juwjjXoI, retail dealer*. 
A modern theory, indeed, makes tha Etruscan* Ptmanidsn colonists (Maffci, Caiw™- 
iu» Hying from jwdma); DCltbn retut&iby* —thtir alphabet identical 

with ‘tltiT primitive Greek. Thu Panic cobnha, whether in Africa, Sicily, or Sprit), 
retained to the East the national alphabet. Be*idi?n, the ancient historians, perfectly 
well acquainted with everything relating to the I’liumicirm wUlroaMy, never drop 
the di gitm hint concerning n^irfy between lire two peoples. U-tly, had such 
ties of lilwl existed, would not the Etruscans have gladly sided with UnnnLbiil when 
occupying their country against their oW enemy, Home, instead of incurring complete 
her Llefcnct? 
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vowels only* A, I, V, as in the otlicf Semitic alphabets. These 
identical forma of letters are to be found on the first coinages of cities 
of prior foundation to the rise of the Etruscan power, and always 
independent of the Eton scan Confederation* so that their true owner¬ 
ship is a matter totally beyond dispute* The primal origin of the 
alphabet is manifested most conspicuously in the form M for 2, which 
always appears, retrograde also, on the cdus of Sybum; thus YJI for 
the later ^T.* 

The very nature of the case (before we come to con wider the his- 
tor ten f evidence upon the subject) tells it was from the Pelasgi that 
their Tynhono allies learnt the use of letters.! At the early period 
when the latter quitted Asia Minor no alphabet could have over been 
seen in their native regions except the Assyrian cuneiform, probably 
always a hieratic character, too complex and difficult of acquisition 
for these warlike* restless barbarians. Certain it is that no Etruscan 
remains exhibit cuneiform letters* or even the genuine Punic, which 
latter their long intercourse with the Carthaginians might readily 
have introduced amongst them for commercial purposes. But the 
Etruscans, once formed into an European nation* and taught their 
letton, Bet zealously to work to use them, m the largo number of their 
neatly-cngrAvcd inscriptions remain to assure posterity, all corro- 

* Syboril* which brought 300,000 lighting men into the livid, wa$ utterly destroyed 
by its rivals of Crotona, fc.C. 510, After lying in ruiliH about ihrty yi-affl, it Yfc'fLH 
nwtmd on a Maidt scale, auJ thu few eoKni extant of the second city tire inaoribed 
2 TL-LA in the regular Ionic chinftter; a noteworthy circumstance, indicating the ep^ch 
when that chum tier Ibund its Way into Judy, ^yluLris in the jtrida nf wealth 
attempted to SErpcradu the Olympic Guinea, by instituting others on the same plan, 
wilh immense prixm—(Ath. xil fi2^) 

t A yet fuller confirmation b afforded by tho leg<md cm the medal* of the Car morn 
ancient Siri*, fAGW M iiu XlPJtfQZ—the earner. chancier employed on the mirror 
cugravmgs; nnd these coin* ore of llic very finest work, with gnilluche burden, in 
fact, kk'ntiml in design and execution with the beat scanted of Etruria- Be it 
Curved* ibu regular Greek Bcaratoi, like the coins of the same origin, never have 
the gtdUochu Wider, ftirif, b colony from Troy, reinforced later 1>y lonkus from 
Colophon* in the feign of Alynttca* W*« drirotfid fey Sybarite, ■*& 570. The iniiabitanlA 
kept up tfih£ Asiatic ftkshiou of wearing xod&i of prrciooi material, jhYjxk. ArchilL«Jaiis 
qiiotra tho region as- the type of everything desirable t sv yup to* *i^upot 
ulA 1 V peurt^if eEcr dp^E (Atit 523). “ 

u 2 
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berating in their way tho alr&dy adduced remark ns to the diligence 
with which they hnd cultivated learning and science.' An amusing 
testimony to their love of literature, is the cate they'toot to give the 
nnmos of nil the personages of the Greek mythology whom they 
figured on their worts; not oven omitting to inform the ladies who 
were the gods find heroes decorating their mirror-Jmeks. f n f fte t? >t is 
clear tho directors of the public taste paid great attention to the 
“ religious education" of tho community. Doubtless they supposed 
that indoctrinating the people with these elegant myths (which were, 
it must he remembered, the solo religion, or as in modern phrase, the 
« Bible History " of tho Greets) was the surest way of civilizing them, 
hy weaning their minds from their old savage superstitions, whether 
Oriental or Celtic—anticipating the same effect from the culture of 
tho “ ingenuEi; antes,” that Ovid long after discovered, to ids comfort, 
in the diameter of tho amiable Cotys, ruler of the parent-stock of 
the Tyrrhcni. In their commonwealth the sacerdotal dement, repre¬ 
sented by the augurs, was very influential. Such an institution has, 
in every place and ago, a natural fondness for writing and keeping 
records (whether exercising itself under the form of the priests of 
Memphis, or of the medimva) monks), which difference in tho govern¬ 
ment of the two contiguous nations may explain the extreme pre¬ 
dilection of the Etruscans for monuments] records, and the evident 
disregard of the Donums for the same means of perpetuating their 
fame. And as bearing upon this pint, a remark of Pliny’s (in. 8) 
may be adduced, that the nation got its name of “Tnsci” from 
the Greeks, “a ascrifieo ritn,” that is, they derived it from fJwrfo, 

* Uerwlutuji (L 94 ) miuuliJt witli amitzcniciU optm fhei prcat mmibriiy to ihts 
Grecian pt due limners and customs of tbt Lydiatu in his own :tpt?. Tlae fact hr* 
nwtftmiia of their boms the in venture of coinage preeuppoftos skill hi tho rmmipuUUoti 
of inrialf, add likovlie in the giypiie art. It in evident that the num who cul Ibo 
dii> for tbs staler of Crtetfu^ luid long before pmetised bk art on gontH; the peculiar 
enttinE d the die prove* than to tkmmmmfais. Amount the immigrants ftrto 
Umbria, therefore, earns both expert gohbiiiillhs ajaJ, wblkt the whole 

body were m Hearty Greek* in their habit*, cl* lo be rmdiiy fcaKtipliUe of further 
improvc-miml when they cause mio contact mill the flourishing Fetosgie colonies lhat 
hS^ffl&cHled them. 
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flS the vuripki nation above all othi*s-fl characteristic piece of 
ancient etymology* 

Tlie historical accounts of the introduction of alphabetical characters 
into Italy are extremely curious, and, if rightly understood, fully boar 
out tho foregoing observations, deduced partly from actual monuments, 
partly from very strong probabilities. Tacitus (si. 14), when noticing 
the improvements attempted by Claudius in the Latin alphabet, states, 
apparently in tho words of tho learned (though unwise) imperial 
antiquary, that tho £borifjin$» of Latium got their alphabet (tho forms 
of the Latin letters being those of the most anciunt used by tbe 
Greeks) from Evander, the Arcadian, whilst lie Etruscans obtained 
theirs from Damaratus of Corinth. Jfow as tho latter was banished 
by Cypaelus, about n.o. S29, and Evander was tbe contemporary of 
jEucas, this tradition would give the Latin alphabet (that is the 
Pelagic of Italy) a priority of soma sis centuries over the Etruscan* 
But this comparatively recent origin of the Etruscan alphabet is con¬ 
tradicted by two facts. In the first place it is indubitably tho same 
as that used on the fast coinage of Sybaris, minted before the time 
of Dmuaratus, and by a people of tho same race as Evander** 
Secondly, had the Etruscans got their letters from Damaratus, they 
would not have adopted, and ever afterwards retained, the Semitic 
fashion of writing them (from right to left), for the $juffTpo<£jj?W 
manner of writing Greek (in alternate directions) was already esta¬ 
blished at Corinth m the generation before him, as appears from what 
Tausaniaa notices of the explanatory inscriptions upon tin. I off* r of 
Cypselus, Tho retrograde direction, therefore, of the Etruscan writing, 
is & conclusive proof that the nation practised it long priur to the 
date assigned for its introduction amongst them. This semi-mythic 
personage seems to have had this particular honour assigned him, in 
consequence of his real services in founding a national school of art 
in Etruria, of which his own asylum, Tarquinii, was long tho centre. 


• Being a celcay from T™*me, U* oU*n cily iu hj 

huageUL 
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for ho w&s wcompanied by thf jietares (modellers find potters) Eucheir* 
DiopLos* ELtid Eii^mnurios, and the jxtinfat Eephrnnhif* {nl* Cleophati- 
tiift) p imAy aa Pliny usserts (s*xiy + 5j 43), 4i nb liia It alias tmditam 
plfistioen^ 1 * This records! immigration of artiste in the different 

briincLes, from Greece, may reasoimhly bo accepted in testimony to 

* 

the occurrence of similar migrations »t different times; the source 
of those little colonics of semi-Greeks flourishing at Yuki and Chins!, 
and there pursuing the it hereditary trade for generation after genera¬ 
tion, gradually losing their native language, as the blundered inscrip¬ 
tions upon their troika frequently he tray. The arrival of the jieforvt 
(the Greek terra-cotta workers were, as Pliny shows, also s?\dpior& 
in atone) suflieiently explains the appearance, and predominance, of 
Grecian subjects in the reliefs upon the sarcophagi, and the paucity 
of any designs in that class that can bo referred to a Lydian source. 
The superior antiquity of the Latin alphabet over the Etruscan mast 
he considered a mere assertion, due to national vanity, the converse 
argument to that just employed exactly applying to thin case: it si 
letters are written from left to right, upon the very earliest examples 
of ita employment, the coinage of xs grave. That Evander, or some 
Petasgie colonizer of his times, did introduce the primitive Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters Into Italy is almost certain; that ihi», and 
no other, was the one adopted by the Etruscans, has been already 
demonstrated. In fact Mommsen considers the Etruscan to have been 
purely a primitive Athenian alphabet, an<J the true nationality of 
Athens has been already indicated. Pliny himself was struck by the 
similarity to the Latin • of the characters on the very ancient bronze 
tablet of Kausicrates, the Athenian, then preserved in the Palatine 
Library, 

The Romans owed nil their culture to the Etruscans, from whom 
they learnt the arts of coinage, architecture, terra-cotta work, 
and painting; calling in artist* of that more tasteful race (like 

■ T "T instructively exhibited on tbo emfy cola »f Btqtin, fjtng Do0ltl for 

" "' Tt ‘ e BWMjRil adoption of The latter ebataekr i* given 

a^ffWfchiiaiihip of Eoclid^ ntota n,c. 400 , 
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the far-famed Yolca of Ycii), when anything of the sort was requited 
for the decoration of their simple edifice* • Their religion and ritual 
they borrowed W them also, (sending their sons into Etruria for 
education, aa in after times to Greece, their angurs,) their arnspices; 
learning, bat of all, from Etruscan inscribed worts the mimes of the 
gods and heroes of Qmtfie, whence their strangely distorted forms 
stereotyped in Latin, Two little samples curiously exemplify the 
Roman obligation to their neighbours for instruction in the science 
of numerals. The siyhx for “ centuria," retained by the Eoinans down 
to the latest times, is >, tho Etruscan form of K, adopted without 
changing its position; and, similarly, tho Etruscan ^ for X (Greek), 
used as a cypher for 50, makes its appearance in tho post of honour 
upon the first gold mintage of the ltepnblb.t In many circum¬ 
stances would incline US to transpose Tacitus' attribution of the two 
alphabets, and to give tho Latin a Corinthian origin, and to assign 
its introduction at Rome to the eou of Dumaratus, the Tarquinmn 
Luamon, Lucius, the first of the Tarquins, One almost convincing 
proof is to be found in its possessing the Corinthian 2 transformed into 
its letter Q, a character unknown in Etruscan inscriptions; besides 
the fact, already noticed, of the direction in which the characters arc 
written, even in the earliest specimens of it extant; and, to conclude 
this part of my inquiry, the remarkable assertion of Tacitus {or 
Clandius) remains to bo noticed, who makes tho Phoenicians borrow 
their alphabet from the Egyptians, evidently supposing tho Punic to 
be only a modification of *bu Demotic, as in all likelihood it was, 

Prom all the foregoing historical data it seems possible to construct 
a hypothesis that may rationally account for the anomalies this 


- "Ante We *dtm Tmwaniai omnia in ffidlhus auctw cat Vmto," tcfcrnni; 
to tbs tempi, of Cm* with wait piiniiW *"?«*<“ hf two 

iCpbiluB ami GofgMU», evidently Corinthian* b>* ib« Done ^ 

tFn rEj‘i2h mosaic evident bcHaudlea rf a monkey'. hnul, i-4 tie IkmumM 
fr.su Etruria. “From the Et™. they to at the of 

diawluB np their troop in ; trom the SamuiM the we of the .cuttua ; from the 

Iberians of the yttium " (Att vi. 273). 
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chapter has undertaken to *i plain—the Oriental character of the 
Etruscan signets, most particularly apparent in their form, the seara- 
beus, so persistently maintained; the equally Oriental character of the 
designs upon many gc&rabei of the earlier class, but still more con¬ 
spicuous upon the mgrurnl gold jewels (the <jrajfitt) 7 and the par¬ 
tiality of their owners for those commemorating the feats of Hercules, 
progenitor of the leader of the Asiatic immigration; and, with respect 
to tie Greco-Italian series the very early period of the mythic events* 
and the markedly at clime mode of depicting the Grecian deities, 
limited as they are in number, who are figured upon them, down 
to the time when the scarabens came to ho discarded for gems cut to 
the modern form 1 and manifestly intended from the first to be set and 
worn in finger-rings. 

There is, indeed, a striking resemblance m the mechanical execution 
of the intagli upon the ruder class of Etruscan gems with that of tho 
Assyrian Cylinders, especially those referred to the Second Babylonian 
Period. In both classes the designs are worked out entirely by means 
of the drill, whilst the lines necessary for connecting the reiterated 
indentations that roughly make out the intended figure have been 
incised, with some hard, scratching medium, possibly a fragment of 
corundum. There is the same shallowness to be ol>servod in the 
sinking of the intaglio, and the same sketchiness in the details when¬ 
ever they nre attempted. As to the yufltoche (chain-border), common 
to each dsm t the fimtuaitc birds and monsters, it is much moro 
consistent with the nature of things to suppose such types, expressive 
of religious ideas/ to have been brought with them hy the first 
colonists out of Asia, than (with Mtiller) to explain them aa mere 
unmeaning Imitations of the patterns on the Babylonian tapestry 
imported into Greece and Italy, but certainly not before much later 
times, when regular trade between Ask and Europe had been ostn- 

* Tta most mtidumg vxmyb known to tm. ti the s^ito riug (* ImpTonrc 
Gwnnvk: i. 57), with three %ua in nr^or Bahylaaka cartmsfl, imbjpping 

' a tomtom discharging it»&f mi of a colasal lioa* bend lute a Usm a taJi* 
tr-^TS rift iai<tee r ? 
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blinked. And what ia more, these aupptied tapestry types are only 
to be found on Un; ruder and primitive scurabei, those of mors finished 
work invariably drawing tlieir subjects from the Grecian Epic Cycle, 
But the native Lydian dynasty was itself Babylonian, Herodotus (i. 7) 
positively stating that the first king of Sardis, of the Heritrhdd n line, 
was Agron, son of lights. The Greek He nudes re presen ted the As¬ 
syrian San linn; the Lydian kings therefore called them solves Srmdo- 
nfdffi, and Sandonia occurs as the name of a ootineillor of (’rasufl. No 
wonder, therefore, if on the scambei. Hcraeles-Sandon wages his sym¬ 
bolical combats with the lion, the hull, the gryphon, and the harpy, 
in as numerous repetitions, and tinder hut slightly differing forms, 
as upon the cylinders of tho parent race. From the nature of the 
ease, a tinge of Assyrian taste could not but have lingered for ninny 
generations amongst the opulent nobles of Etruria.* Sandon, indeed, 
aa ho figures in Babylonian, is the visible prototype of the Heracles. 
i>f Etruscan art. In tho former he wrestles with the Zodiacal Lion, in 
the exact attitude in which the hitter depicts the Nemtean combat, mid 
struggles with the Bull, as afterwards with that of Crete. His love 
of deep potations, that national vice of the Persian, and doubtless 
of the Assyrian kings before them (to judge from the occupation in 
which they commonly delighted to be sculptured), expressed so fre¬ 
quently by his floating on a raft of wine-jars, may be accepted as 
another evidence of the Assyrian origin of the hero, ns well as of the 
notorious luxury of Lis European descendants. 

Other conspicuous reminiscences of Asia arrest our attention 
amongst Etruscan remains, especially in those where hereditary prac¬ 
tice longest survives.—things connected with the burial of the dead. 
Atkenmns (xii. 21) was struck with the appearance of tho immense 
tumuli then covering the plains of the Peloponnesus in every direction, 

* Hercules was also tbe ({"art god of Tyre, and afterwards if ('ariliajw; upportuily 
the Greeks recognised their hero in the more suricnl Haul] iu (act, belli me explained 
„* typifying the g,-L In HlnyV day ibc umrl-Lu Hercules, whom Carlhaflie used 
to Mpftiale yearly with a human wjmikt.% was h Limiting iu “ duregwdod, upon 

ill,, pnmrul, tint in any temple, cl the entrance to the Cloister Ad Siutone* (xxxvi, 5),. 
Many of the Tlisrn» senralwi exhibit a Ifrlttjks done unite in the Aat$m ' 
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but more especially in Laceftfcmon, and found them ascribed by tradi¬ 
tion to the Lydians and Phrygians who had accompanied Pelops* 
when he settled there. Similarly, the conical earthen mound, or 
rather hill, of Alyuttes, springing ont of a confining ring-wall of 
Cyclopean masonry, waa npon the plains of L mbria reproduced, though 
on a lesser scale, in the tomb of every Luc&won was adopted by their 
pupils, tho Romans, and again carried to its pristine magnificence in 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, constructed of the same materials, being 
an earthen mound, rising in stages, supported by several concentric 
retaining walls, as well as serving for the model to the stone-built, 
sepulchral towers of C tec ilia MeldJ*,t of Hadrian, and in tho latest 
ages, of Helena. The grand tumulus of the Lydian king is still 
crowned with a colossal phallus in stone. The British Museum has 
lately acquired, out of an Etruscan tomb, the same symbol of tho God 
•of Change, Lord of Life and Death, encircled with the epitaph— 

.YTM m M* Y* 

11 Suscs the £km of TMnLtias." 

As for tho influence of Egypt npon the civilization of the Etruscans, 
it was probably very small, and even so only exerted itself second¬ 
hand through the medium of that sjnctetbtic people, the Phoenicians. 
Before recent researches hod thrown light upon tho antique art of the 
last-named race, the universal prevalence of the ecarabeus in Etmecan 
remains^ was alone sufficient to suggest the belief of a connection in 

—- i -— — 

v Ills inti tifftci-; of the Lydian duttmut id Italy wi* Htili very marked in the age 
of Theopornpa» (#.& 550% who hx* iIiom ncmuitlik word* wpoa it in (he twenty* 
firnt bwk of hfa 1 IMijipkn 1 (Alhrm xlL 32). “ Tha tuition t^f the Umbrii (wkitU 
dwells upon the Adriatic) Is astomidiiDgly given to luinry ; they hir* toMml and 
ciastAiins exactly identtad with tkm •/ lAi Aydianj, and poatfaamg a fertile rtgio^ 
htkve m eo&jwqnenca rise is to great prosperity^ 

\ The MetelU wen? an Etn^an clou, ah appears from tho wrlbknown \mmm 

41 Orator** inscribed M F J J 3 T % M E AA 3 \| V A* “Anita* 

11 Umlim M k a frequent name in ibe Jointly JnTentfa. An Etrujcan hod do diQioulty 
in taking the DAine of a gpddesa fur bla cognomen, Lite ml® with hi* mee being to 
csill theniscl Yes after tbo mother, Dot the father;, they used tins niatrunymic, net the 
patronymic, in their epitaph*; t. p. T A Vciimuuoif Vofiitm luiiua(I'migaa). 

Besides the aVbUur vim with hemL* and hands attached* of brnmt-c, Hindu after 
tho of the Omopte ybi^i wMdi have been dtoOTOftd at Vo! term- 
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religion, out! by & natural inference, in Kindred, between Egypt end 
Etruria. No attention was paid to the significant discrepancies that 
tiro latter never employed the almost esc!naive material of the 
Egyptian engraver, the soft schists and vitrified day, nor attempted 
to copy the hieroglyphics of her supposed models, nor to adopt for 
her own the unmistakable types of tho gods or sacred animals of the 
assumed source of her artistic education, lint, on tho other band, 
it is now proved by innumerable examples discovered under circum¬ 
stances that place their authorship out of doubt, that the acaraheus 
was equally ft favourite with tho Phoenicians, and, i& may justly 
be supposed, for tho same reason as with the Egyptians—its sup¬ 
posed symbolizing of tho sun*—tbo Baal of Plinmicia being eveu 
more the peculiar national deity lhan the Phr6 of Egypt. Now these 
Phtenicians, by origin of the same stock es the inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt, but occupying & territory by turns tributary to tho Egyptian 
and tho Assyrian empire, put upon their signets devices borrowed 
impartially from the religions of both countries. Their scarabm exhibit 
sometimes Osiris, Isis, priests in their regular costume, some times 
true Assyrian types, as tho grand symbol of the godhead, the mystic 
Mir, a king combating tho lion, the ibex, the stag, and other animal 
figures; the last being a branch of the art in which they left their 
masters far behind. Although they thus improved upon the practice 
of their alternating superiors, the Phmnieians cannot be said to have 
had an art of their own, although they certainly elaborated a peculiar 
and even meritorious style; yet in nil eases, tho origin of their subjects 
may easily be traced to one or tho other of tbo t wo foreign sources 
above indicated.! 

Thera is no necessity for supposing, with some theorists, a connec¬ 
tion in race between Phoenicians and Tyrrheni: the hypothesis m 

* This may explain what at first sight appears only intended to raise additional 
merriment by its utter stamUty, Aristophanes choosing a wantUt* for the vehicle to 
dirty up the hero of the 1 Pax,’ Tryg^us, to tho gale* of Heaven. 

f Thia. h obvious in Sn|TVfffiiail.i<m^ fliplawHfi ^ tirt aymbolkiii ctiotninwl 

In Toant'# figuring Cronos with iwo pair of wings, otic raised and upon, the other folded 
down wools, the ngulur type of the Assyrian Pantheon. 
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entirely controverted by ihelanpuage of the latter, which, to wbitco, i 
family it belongs, in certainly mere remote from the Semitic than 
from any other. But the reason why they adopted the scarabems from 
the PhtEiiiciaiiH admits of a very rational and obvious explanation. 
Even the highly-civilized Greets of Ionia, as Into as the days of 
Homer,* know nothing of the use of signets of nay ittiff, ns Pliny 
long ago pointed out. When, at some unknown hut later period, they 
began to adopt this invention, their signets wore mere metal rings, 
with some simple device cat upon the face—like those found m their 
oldest settlement,Comte. It was the Greeks of the islands who first 
began to employ engraved gems for this purpose: it is even natural to 
suppose that in the beginning they obtained them engraved to order 
from the Phoenician traders (then occupying all the places tn their 
H^as (oiiteining mines, Cyprus and Thason amongst the rest) in the 
flf une manner as they did their jewellery. At all events, the earliest 

Greek gems are scarnboi and scarabeoids altogether Phcenieuin m 

character. Sow the same observation applies with even greater force 
to the Tyrrheni. As they were necessarily behind their Ionian neigh¬ 
bours in civilization, they must have come into Italy without signets 

of any kind ; for their graffiti gold rings are manifestly mere orna¬ 
mental jewels, unfitted by their slightness for impressing wax or day. 

Settled in Umbria, they speedily grew opulent, and opulence 
necessitated the use of signets, indispensable in ancient business traus- 
aetions, as well as in domestic life as substitutes for locks and keys. 
The Phomieiana of Sardinia and Carthago were their immediate neigh¬ 
bours ; and. as a single fact proves, must have carried on an enormous 
trade with them, for it was only from their merchants, the monopolizers 
of Western commerce, that the Etruscans could have procured the 
/ib, the indispensable t ingredient in the manufacture of bronze, which 


■ Whose date lb* beat of riiiLhoritiL^ Herodotim, fisc* nt m more than four 
ftrDtmiea before hi* own; that k about 850 yeare before ntir era* tang nfbsr the 
f-iLuiilatiGH of tbs uld I laUuta oilies. 

t H would swim that Lhs sucfcenta weft unable tn mtl% ihu copper rm* of which 
X ibondirvos U> tk in Groom nltd Campania* without ihc alii of tin to render il 
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manufacture they had by tho times of Sfwratea carried to such an 
extent as to mate Etruria the Birmingham of Greece itself. I his 
commercial nnioff explains the dose political alliance between the two 
nations, based upon a community of interests, springing from a curious 
mixture of the manufacturing, trading, and privateering elements. 

When the Tyrrteni adopted the scarahcuN, it was the only shape 
under which the gem*signet laid been seen by them. Their race was 
naturally ingenious, and, like the Florentines, their legitimate de¬ 
scendants, possessed a special aptitude for all things per turning It) 
metal work, jewellery included. That they cultivated tho newly intro¬ 
duced art with exceptional eagerness, is apparent not only from the 
numerousness, but from the costly material of their works, the sardonyx, 
sard, and even pyrope, all which they could only havo procured from 
Arabia or India ; in this respect advancing far beyond their teachers, 
who for the most part contented themselves with the common and 
frailly sorted green jasper of Egypt. 

Thus, after all, the difficulty respecting the adoption of the form 
disappears upon the closer investigation of the circumstances confining 
its adopters; hut a much more perplexing question remains to be 
answered: why did these apt pupils so completely discard the favourite 
subjects of their first instructors, and so uniformly adopt the mythology 
of the Greeks ? The only solution to be proposed lies in the old axiom 
“ Knowledge is power.” The great Exodus of the original inhabitants 
of Greece, tho race whoso religion, manners, and modes of thought 
are pictured to ns by Homlr, known as tho “iEolic Migration ” neces¬ 
sitated by some fierce revolution mythically described ns " The Betnrn 
of the Heraclidre," had taken place about eleven centuries before our 
era* To this date ascends the foundation of all the primitive cities 
Of Magna Gratia, Siris, Sybaris, Caulonia, Cuma?, Ac., characterised 


fiuiWaj otherwise (he non-existence of C*rwk or Etruscan works in utui1l«j«! e "f'/' fr 114 

“^ST'SCSS’- — **• — »*- f 

liiae- riflturvh (■ Nunns') tern ntion« a very euriews tradition of the SatatuM, that 
[ h{yvm Lacctemaaktos or^i.-lly, who Mag with the maxims f, 
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by using the alphabet, a plain evidence of the civilization the 

exiles bad carried away with them from their native country, A 
tolerably correct idea of the advancement they bad iraade in the arts 
may be derived from the minute descriptions of various worts* * particu- 
larly in metal, loft us by Homer„ whose education may, with the best 
reason* be assigned to the same nationality. Their newly-founded 
cities, in their rapid rifle to opulence, readily adopted every improvement 
in arts, from whatever source it offered itself to them, A conspicuous 
example is their early adoption of the practice of coining money p - 
wheLher that were thy invention of Phidon the Argiva, n + o, E5D, ot 
of the Lydians somewhat later, yet which certainly did not exist at 
all when Homer flourished, Now Svbaris had a very large flilvcr 
currency minted in the six eenturlea between her foundation and her 
ruin in b.c* 510. The proficiency in die^smlring conspicuously pos¬ 
sessed by her engravers necessarily presupposes a corresponding 
excellence in all the other arts of design. Similarly* no sooner had the 
same people acquired the taste for mgmvod $tm&> than they prosecuted 
this branch of glyptics up to the highest point known in the archaic 
style; for the coins of Sybaris and Caulptna, with their bull regardant* 
their Apollo the Purifier, and their Eirwean ffuffloche borders, demon- 
struts that many of the finest Elruscati gems wore in reality due to 
the old Grech taste nurtured in these its foreign homes,t 

It is unnecessary to trouble ourselves with the question that, says 


Lyciirginfs left their country on that neeoimE* retaining their national arms auJ disclphno 
to a Into period. The wunc historian repeats the remark that the primitive Latin 
language contained ranch mere of tlia Greek element than that sjKskcn m hk time. 

* The strange plan of making tho coin in relief on one side, but apcimc on the other, 
ko that the type is hollow, which in peculiar to thi>*c ancient Ttnltate cities, may irith 
much raison be lappowd BU^ested by the gold graffiti ring-shield** punched up by 
n jiTOQv%& exactly rimilor- This system naa an invention of their ow% and far from 
Mag borrowed from flu Greeks, wfnnso earliest coins tire mom in^tdiko and 
lliAii their Inter. When theno titim adopted the ionic alphabet* they nko adopted the 
Hellenic [aitero of eginjiy;ti. 

t The cow and her calf, a favourite ecamheuii device, k the regular typo of ihp cobs 
of Corcyra with her uolomea* and executed in ifcnlkatty the style on tbe earlier 
gems. 
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Dionysius, puzzled the Roman friends of Jllc&ecn&s, fis to whether the 
Pelasgi Mid Tyrrhoni were one and the same people. It is quite 
sufficient for the present purpose to establish the fact that theTyrrheni, 
settled in Italy, found the Petasgi there before them, as the above- 
quoted legend of Agylla proves; and that they cordially joined with them, 
whether already settled there, aa EtWider, or new-comers, like ilinciis, 
against the common dbemy, the Umhri and the Aborigines. 1 hesc 1 j rr* 
heni were a wealthy, ingenious, and more especially an imitative people; 
they brought no regular art with them from Asia, except some scanty 
reminiscences of the Assyrian. Their allies, the Phtenicians, had no 
art of their own to tench them, they, too, being a nation of copyists. 
The Etruscan remains in the Phoenician taste, of which some few 
examples arc known, have almost as much reason to bo supposed 
importations of tbo Tyrian traders, ns works donO by their imitators 
in Italy. The Tyrrbeni, therefore, had no other models, when they 
began to cultivate the useful and decorative arts, than what they saw 
possessed by their Old-Greek neighbours, their subjects or allies; and 
having a genius very susceptible of culture, though uninventive, they 
set vigorously to work at naturalizing amongst themselves the Pelusgio 
arts. FiiBt of all, commencing with the most important, they copied 
their peculiar architecture in the famed Cyclojiean walla * ot their 
newly-founded cities, and equally in their domestic architecture, which 
their rock-cut ofm, the sole vestiges of it left, show to have been 
the simplest of stylos, the severe Doric. Prom time to time, as 
ulreadv pointed out, little Colonies of artists, painters, and modellers, 
expelled from Greece by the perpetual revolutions distracting that 
country, sought the patronage of the wealthy and art-loving masters 
of Italy. In short, the same patronage of Grecian professors and artists 

* Ilia Pclaagi mw the Freemaaoti* t>f antiquity. The Ath enian* , as already untiL-ed, 
himl them to ft.rtify their Acropolis, Sente of their my morions acnipttuw im^istifcly 
carry the mind lawk to the imagery of the farthest East. A most intending temple 
j* * ucambcus (CartcUani) showing a youth (Vhatwn?) driving a Otr»W«l hwso- 
rtajindiBS o» Uf the figure of the Hindoo Beveft-h«dad rt'«' of tim Sun, gUMui by Ins 
qjiuinteer A run, which last, again, may have a mom than wcUWolal cvnnexkm with 
the favourite Etruscan name A run*. 
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in nil branches that characterised the early Empire of Home, seems to 
have been rehearsed some five or sis centuries before, and on the same 
Stage, in the flourishing times of tlie Etruscan Confederation. 

These Tyrrhoni do not appear to have possessed any definite 
mythology of their own—primps like some tribes of Circassia to this 
day, they 'worshipped natural phenomena alone. In the latter country, 
the god for the day, usually the first bird * see*, is appointed by the 
chief. Augury, in fact, was the only iiaiiond religion of the Etruscans 
themselves. Their tomb-patuLings and sculptures present ns with 
no divinities not immediately recognisable as adoptions from the 
Grecian system, except the very remarkable introduction of the Genii, 
governing the fate of man. Tine doctrine, therefore, of the being 
of the “Genius”? is the only trace of an Etruscan religion properly 
their own. As for the winged forms they give to some of the Greek 
deities, this is merely a reminiscence of archaic art, for so was 
Artemis figured in that ohl Corinthian carving, the Coffer of Cypselus. 

It is, however, to be noticed ns the seeming evidence of some pre¬ 
existing natiounl religion amongst the Tyrrheni, that whilst they 
adopted implicitly all the gods of Greece, together with alt the mytho¬ 
logy belonging to them, in only two cases did they retain the original 
names of these gods—Heracles and Apollo; ail the others they 
re-styled in their own strange-sounding language, Thus Zeus lieeomea 
Tima; Poeidon, MAwmi*; Hades, Outrun; Hephsestos, SutMans ; 

Hermes, dfcrai-; Dionysos, Fopftwi/t Phoebus, V»il (whence Aurelia), 

__—-—----v- 

• Laiopriiltusi in his Ikt nf tits numerous aceompUibmtiOte of his hm , 
AlraiadfiTi kiyrt that a* an “ fmiitl](»copn* l+ ha itrrpns&ed the Pimmuikrut; putting 
them it this bewi of the in thosie later time* 

j h *»1H cl son of Jupiter m the legend concerning th* apparition of hi* 
earth-born child, Tageft* turned up by tho plcughilmo in a Tarquinkn field* and ilia 
instructor of dm Etrarana in their national ml, Aimiptarto^ dmnatkin by tin- entmEIn 
Of victims C re user espies m Hbgm a FaliHgia aportle to the Whirinn new-comers. 
Herodotus remarks. that the only religions melons uf tiw moat important of tho 
Thmd&n mt&i the Getrr* wjls the belief in J»omp superior brings Zumo&fc, or Qnbd- 
ziris, to whom they sent a in the form of a human sacrifice* every fifth year* 

} Giving hia name to Pupnlonb, an well OS the type of tu min*, the full-hund 
ifandM In that city Pliny bad scon u, very ancient slMun of u Jupiter ■* corral c^u.1 

an mormon* v ine stem* doubtless the old Bearded Bacchus. 
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and Aphi ; Artemis, Thant t; Aphroditl, 7W«»; Ilern, Ihthta; 
Athene, Mmerjc, It is another unaccountable fact, amongst ao many, 
that neither Area nor Eros aro to be seen in Etruscan art. It i* 
however possible these titles were mere epithets, explaining 

the character of the several now deities to the ignorant multitude 
amongst whom their worship lad been recently introduced; so ninth 
at least may he inferred from that given to the supremo god, Tima, 
plausibly derived from ten, os signifying the “ fire-god/' i.tf., the 
Thunderer. Tho Tyrrhcni must havo had some powerful motive for 
substituting these native words for the Greek appellations of deities t 
whose types they had in all other points so implicitly copied from the 
foreigner; for the names of the Greek heroes, whom they were equally 
fond of transferring to the domain of their Own art, are translated 
as closely as the very diverse genius of the two languages would allow. 

Nothing more than a passing allusion is hero admissible to 
Niebuhr’s theory making Rome to have bceu a great and powerful 
member of the Etruscan Confederation during the regal period. Every¬ 
thing, however, that ia presented by arch ecology confirms Varro’s 
• assertion that, in early Rome, " omnia fuere Tuscmiica.” Her religion, 
as tho names of the chief deities (above all of the class to whom 
domestic worship was paid, and, therefore, the true national divinities, 
tho Lares, *' lorda ”) and tho institution of augurs still declare, camo 
direct from Etruria, as did her architecture and singularly clumsy 
substitute for coin. Homes obligations to Etruria for education in the 
arts and conveniences of life are perpetuated in such technical terms as 
41 has tern a,” “capital," '* fetial," “laquoar,” ‘■santerna,". 11 Instno, } 
Jl rnsnb, 1 ' &c. 


* Some light is thrown <m ibis mystery by p. statement of mtareh’s n ^^tiag the 
primitive warship of tho Romans. Idols ™ unknown in the temple* of Rome r ‘ ir 1,1,1 
one hundred ami seventy years after its founditiaD, tfcy having toon aptnly f r " hlbltol 
by Hum*. This king was always regarded <u< a dbciplii <*f Sythefc"'*®, llftvln ^ 
if EptnhulnUt i» to to credited, toca enrolled a ci linen of Romo during his W*n* 

I t» rendered by “Artemis" in tho epitaph cf a I'liocuidaa naidnit at 

A ill. 'UK. From thin, loo. 111 uht Tunaqu a “ Aru nndora " to derived. 

} Volt* is summoned In to Vtii hy Thaminin* to n*ke the tm**’ 

w 
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Tin* mention of the primitive coinage of Rome unavoidably m-n\\* 
tlmt most inexplicable anomaly in tho practice of the EtniHCSM-wliy 
they, so fond Of imitating the Greeks in ell other* respect®, should 
never have adopted that most useful as well m elegant of their 
inventions, the coining gold and silver money. This, indeed, has always 
struck mo as the greatest of all the imoimli™ in the archieolog) 
of this enigmatical race. Their kinsmen in Asia dispute with ttitdoi. 
the honour of the invention. Their allies in Magna Qrtecm were from 
prehistoric times minting a very extensive as well as artistic coinage. 
The Etruscans, the wealthiest, most commercial, and luxurious people 
of Hesperia, during the whole of their national existence, used no 
coined money at all. The clumsy pieces of cant copper, the aw ?r««, 
the proper Roman pecunia, wm possibly a mere method of bringing 
out the produce of their mines in convenient form for working up as 
the brazier's art (that national one ) requited; or, at all events, could 
have only served for small change in domestic transactions, so wonder¬ 
fully low was then the value of copper as compared with silver. 4 And 
what makes the matter yet more inexplicable, this very people was the 
most ingenious and tasteinl of the goldsmiths and metal workers 
of antiquity, and set its chief glory hi successfully copying not only 
the statuary, but also the toreutic chasings of the Greeks. Neither 
did they import the silver coinage of their neighbours and uho it as 
a substitute for a national currency ; otherwise Athenian or Corinthian 
money would now turn up in buried hoards in their sepulchres, just 
as the sum and denarii of the Roman empire do from time to time 
in various provinces of India, whither the coin had been carried 
in exchange for precious stones and spices. It is plain, therefore, 

statue of Jon for ilio Cspli'dim' Temple, The prodigy attending the bating of the 
a tunings on that aceMi-w 1* too trite to need quotation. The Hercules by the same 
:irtist im Mill stiuidinp when Pliny wrote (isiv. 45), wnfiftolng Yjxvo’s 11 elsWatnm 
lane nrifiu ItaliB <?t inaximo Htnsriw." Ktrario «<**!, m tW fountain tuwi of 
p-U-iMis cereniouinl and roi«u-, in preciady Ihe name n. lation to Home an Thntw, the 
country of Orphciw, Thinytu, (inua, and tli« fioecbaaiils, did to Grace. 

* TTw Sicilian prowl (him) of twelve copper ouucca (over Troy weight) «ily 
equalled the **cncUin obelus which uialue copper then cunvut at exactly ..mveighlb 
of lu ffwnX adlinK pri«. 
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tlirtt, from the unexplained* but dotibtless very sufficient reason, 

tluit prevented tbeir friends, the Egyptians and Phoenicians, kom 
Laving any coined money at nil (as long as their independence lasted), 
so did tie Tyrrheni of Italy conduct their large money transaction* 
Ly taking into account the might alone of the precious metals. 
Perhaps, too, like their Panic * neighbour* (for their Atm* purpose*), 
the Etruscans were so far advanced beyond the notions oi antiquity 
aa actually to have a non- , raotiillic currency* a mere rcprcsentuti^ 
of value, like the Carthaginian leather hank-note $; and the " i mi min i 
acortei tit testacei/' the gilt leathern and earthenware tickets tradi¬ 
tionally supposed to have ken the only money known at Borne before 
Kama's reign* may contain some grains of truth tending to throw 
a light on the practice of the older Etruscan population^ 

To sum up my deductions from the numerous tacts presented 
in the foregoing pages, they seem to me thus interpreting ancient 
historical notices hy means of modern archroobgical evidence, to yield 
a rational solution of the problems with which this chapter started. 
The aborigines of Umbria were a Celtic people, cognate to that which, 
* to u much later period* preserved its nationality upon the lakes 
of Helvetia. Thin relationship is made out to demonstration by the 
identity of the remains—atone and bronze weapons* and rude pottery, 
now disinterred in the Italian terra with those brought to light 

from the Swiss p/uW&flttfem “These Umbrians were expelled by the 
FeLaagi, who in their tom^were expelled by the Ifydiaus, afterwards 
called Tyrrheni from the name of their king (Plin. iii+ H). That is, 

* All the C^rthfl^iiikn ewai, prior to it* tiroiming a ilcm&n rily T WM aihrted m 
Sicily fur till.' |hi v "C till' 111-ii-fn.iriiia iIh ii I'll i[■'!I !')• tiw 

t " L't verc v.'mJi-inJi .'t riucti.ii utilitm*, l -% lit fwttltita nftfif !«rfijtull m,|i|«tuict, m 
ii'ri.H (jsnrn attain ,wlitJu» umim ct i & W miOSHma «**!■ I'U*!™ 
fijsuretiiiu itiui lialiiienniL Sed |*isirriorc> r**tiili»ntts l-rs-tv.- lit ill bum mveMuiu, 

ft/rmno# r ruriiii crln* ,/Jdfii tnulicu qnihlts T^ yum nuinlln i'nli:* ct . i.ln- 

mefdyniiii iu-hh ininafe colUtioniHiu uiiibanmr; ^viriHbr Vi=ru wins- xm r-um- 
4wc materia, qtumm putticijft jam Twniiim (isiitnrnnm?) rceu*ftl*t omalu*, diLUnmn 
at iirinr munumt'nla modlmtfl, na Tjilwlum i[w punileni ]iwtk*iu* dguJiavit," 0»]>. 
‘Da Inline iMgiuit- m the ltrtm Bdljci*' rtinthf*! u> the‘Xotm.t 

ImncrH^awam quote* Sudautn* i»adi to the Mme vftvcl. ■ 
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the primitive Inhabitaats of Greece lake possession of the const some 
ten centuries before our ere, driving Ibo Celts inland, where they 
maintained themselves independent, for they ere fouiifl making alliance 
with the Roman invaders in tie last Etruscan war, a.u.c 444 These 
Old-(irecks bring with them n primitive alplmbet, and all the branches 
of archaic art, as their tombs at Cura® testify. They found powerful 
cities all along the Hesperian coast, Agylla, lierciilcLiieum r Syharis, 
Siris, Picalum, Caulonis, &c., many of which perish by intestine 
quarrels, or assaults of the native barbarians,* long before ltomo takes 
any port in tbe affairs of the peninsula. Lastly enters a very con¬ 
siderable migration from Asia Minor, the Tyrrhem, who Income 
possessed of the Pclasgiau conquests in Umbria, partly by force, partly 
by alliance, as probably belonging to tlie same family, and thence 
extend their conquests southwards, until they encounter the more 
ferocious Summits. Having apparently no well-defined religious 
system of their own, l*?yond some simple forms of nature-worship 
connected with certain appearances in the heavens (as may be deduced 
from the technical sense of “templa," the partitioning of the sky 
ill augury), with some doctrines concerning guardian angels analogous 
to the Zoroastrian teaching, they readily superadd upon this founda¬ 
tion the more tangible and sensuous mythology which they find 
already flourishing amongst their Grecian predecessors. At the same 
time they are found in intimate connexion with the Phoe nic i an s who 
may have worked the copper-mines of Italy in prehistoric times, as 
they did those of gold and copper in several parts of Greece, Spain, 
and the islands. From these the Tyrrlicui probably learnt the 
brazier's trade, for which they subsequently became specially cele¬ 
brated; for the stylo of their work in bronze strongly resembles that 
on the Cypriote bowls of indubitable Phouiicinn maim fuel ure. From 
these, too, they learnt gem-engraving—that is, the actual process; 
for on their gems, os in all other sculptures, it was Greek art that 


* Siris is destroyed by Sybori*, Sybnji* by Crmtnnn, Old i’ftstum W the Lu- 
rani&Ti^ flic. 
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supplied tho designs. This art they cultivated, end even naturalized, 
equalling their inodcds ns fiir as the limits of tho archaic style extended, 
Tho anxiety of the directors of the public taste to diffuse accurate 
knowledge of Greek fable is evinced by the care taken to accompany 
these representations by explanations in the n (dive tongue.* Why 
Etruscan art never advanced beyond these limits is simply duo to the 
fact that the dnratioif of the archaic style happened exactly to coincide 
with that of the flourishing times of their own commonwealth,, As 
hoforo noticed, the defeat off Cumas deprived them of the mastery 
of tho seas they hud hitherto claimed for their own ; and, fifty years 
later, tho great Gallic invasion swept away much of their ancient 
prosperity on the land; whilst, shortly after, their ruin was con¬ 
summated by the fatal fight upon lake Yadlmon, which, as Livy 
expresses it, “ fregit Etrascornm opes,’* 

* Tho alight iuilui'Uffli rimnfchui ideas had over thq Etruscan retiginu is manlfcrt 
from the Mu-ot-tununce vf lTiwniciaa ruauies attached to the flguiwt of goda wlimn ilm 
Freehs liml no difficulty in iJoutiryiDS with their own. Tima they Lnumlatnd tha 
Mdumith of Curtilage by Cromw, /JuAiirth by Avlppiue, hy Aphrodite, 

Ttfiaith ly Artemis, nat liie FAniftnuia went on to the Inal add reding liieir now 
« Grecian Woii by the rfoguUr, perhaps SeyiLk, appclEntiunn already qUowd. 
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GREEK ANl> HOMAN GLYPTIC ART. 

Althqit™ it is impossible to Imy down any precise rules fur dis* 
tin gushing between tie wnrks of the Greek him! the Roman period*, 
yet there are certain general principles which will he found to prevail 
universally, anti which* aided by practical experience, may enable the 
nCmli iit in moat, easea to separate the productions of either school* 

By “Greek works rr fire meant those produced previously to the 
estublhknieiit of the IIoman empire under Augustus; although after 
thin date- the lies! were still due to Grecian artists, as the names 
engraved on the finest examples plain!y establish | hut yet the Imperial 
epooh has a character of its own, the nature of which 1 shall further 
oil attempt to define. 

To commence with the class whose style of art sh the most strongly 
marked — the Arrhaic Greek * These are engravings in shallow 

* \h*t i.f tit*-] 11 ara J ml-(-Greek, tlieir ntyk* jthutLAl with tint of ibe peculiar 
fxiiuaga ihflt nylon, usual utttokm to fiOO ikt\ The JVfa^rr oloritau but Je»mt 
pur engraving (i/^r their ininl in Italy, jlh their wlaetf eemefcriea aitert by iho 
r^, ,»f all engraved Plaae* That tfeiuthcm Italy, tint UcJlu hzm.% Fhuulil bive 
I m h Li:cs , « L ihe larger dwre of tln?*e maim in cats .if refined luxury, wu> to In? expected 
iT.-ai tin- inflnii.;-|y Hiiperiur opulence of the ctiWfcti *wvt their paroDl, whence the 
>»kainMl tin- orroptnl appellation of Mfigtw Gnecm, io Diodorus W 
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intaglio, of the moat minute ekbornten»Ps, principally executed by 
means of the adamant-point, and eafcloeed within the so-called 
Etruscan border* On account of this border, wuch intngli wore 
formerly all assigned iudiscrinunately to the Etruscan dues an 
opinion at present quite abandoned. Their usual subjects ate single 
figures—aiiimuls of chase; frequently heroes, especially those connected 
with the tale of Thebes (of Troy more rarely), and the legend of the 

Argonauts_in short, all the usual themes of Attic tragedy. For some 

unknown reason, the story of Philoctetw was us popular with the 
artists of this school as that of Capancos with the Etruscans—if it 
conjecture may be permitted, because his fate was an example of the 
divine vengeance pursuing the violation of a sacred promise; for 
Philoctetes was stung by a serpent as he was taking up the arms 
of Hercules out of their hiding-place, which he hud sworn to the dying 
hero never to reveal to tho Greeks,* Tims, one fine intaglio (Hertz) 
represents him removing the bow and arrows from the altar under 
which they lay concealed, whilst a serpent, twisting filwut it, stings 
him unperceived in the leg. Another, of yet finer execution, depicts 
him lying on the ground, driving away with n bird’s wing the 
swarming Hies from the festering wound ; whilst Ulysses, stealing up 
from behind, purloins the much dreaded weapons suspended from tho rock 
above bis head. Both these designs are inclosed within very elaborate 
borders, precisely those seen on tho moot finished senraki. Of Homeric 
subjects the most frequent is the death of Achilles, doubtless for the 
moral deduciblc from Lis fide. Popular also in that age was the scene 
of Priam kneeling before the skyer t of liis ton, and offering a ransom 


* Hat a moral was moiiifi-Uv miciithtt l<y llio choice af such subject*, I h:o« 
almuly Flighted (■ Handbook,' p-35). This explain* the jtppnifwit* of the laUcd 
punishments of tin; nett world, the Httteun, the Tam alas (llerliin), and the Swypbiu 
(B1ACO--4 the finest, ai wall as thr mwl interoptlng, of tho cla--*. Ilii |mnmhmcni 
in there depicted ivs the attempt to raise a huge ^[Uared block, ujkhi a bmp of a 
pynmiiiLal 

f An eiht>TtnLsrj[L Lo jibwaMHty, *a Htirrwp ihc kmu* incident 

,jl Uhki'tt- tcLfltrtw lit® nidicctim ftrift 
AlitibusHH tanibufi bonaiddiwn HectoflOTL 
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for bis corpse. One beautiful scene of tlie kiutl {formerly Dr, Nutt’s) 
ia a perfect exit tuple of a Greek picture, the group being completed 
by the introduction of the comnniseraling Driseis aii£ a guard; whilst 
» large eculucetm in the 6tdd rtlludea to the guidance of Eluriucs on the 

m b | 

ugod king'd dangerous expedition* 

H <jujn et AtrlcLu dtied to auperboa 
lllo dives I’rittmmi reticle # 

Thcssrioe ijpws oliniqtu Trope 
tokWit* 

The design in executed by a series of delicate lines, hardly any part 
being actually sunk; indeed it may be described rnthor as etched upon 
iliiLii sunk in the atone. Nevertheless the figures* despite their 
iniunteneBs, have a force and expressiveness far beyond what could be 
expected in this department of art* Engravings in this peculiar style 
are very uncommon : a head of a poet thus executed is shown as one 
or the chief rarities of the Florence cabinet 

Another Homeric subject, of wLidi several repetitions are known, 
presents the horses of Achilles lamenting over the corpse of PatrocluH, 
stretched out before them on n bier. Hero the hindmost steed is so 
faintly traced on the gem as to be scarcely discernible at the first 
view, bat still is perfectly finished in every pert, and the entire group 
full of life and vigour,* 

The predominant passion of the Hellenic mind for mule beauty, 
in preference to fentfde, has produced a large class of exquisite works, 
as soon as the net began to attain perfection in the full-length figures 
of the beloved qpMnw § depicted in various attitudes. A favourite pose 
ia the caressing a d<% P or a bird, a stork or quail, espying a vase, bowling 

* Tim iWlCKiy of the timdi la many of those para Gnsk ihtajfli Ituii ct>Enpli!tely 
Wnlud ad aitanif'i* at imitation on the put of tha must skilful modem** with nil their 
■fidi of magnifying gW* *w\ in^aiinm maddnery. Atha most wmderfed 
known to TiLM 1 cannot n«dst quoting * *®ated Soltis fBerte) drawing a necklace oat i>f 
a dafert on the ground lay her *Mo; and also it wiiipjcd leopard in the net of ipringmg 
forward (Ifciwrl«y> Tim yam of tb* latter u a l»mM agale of vivid cobra™, ftnvngut 
in siieee®d™ doorm s, nod tha design [jj so artfully nmaflg&ih that tha \ QTG ] y j| tt ] 0 
monster appem* ns if IwrtUKlin^ tml of tha dark shade into the white tnnui^tcBcv 

air 
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tho iroehut, or breaking up the ground with ft mattock tv strange 
occupation the last, according to modern nations, to bo chosen for the 
subject of a gout, but easily intelligible when wo know that this kind 
of bard labour formed the grand element in the training of the athlete; 
mid therefore the attiLude possessed as much interest to those ages 
as that equally popular one of the discobolus, which many others of the 
finest gems present* This illustrates the anecdote told by Tim®us 
(Athcn. xii. 518), that certain Sybarites, visiting Evt Crotona, on seeing 
the youths in training thus employed, expressed their wonder that 
people possessing bo fine a city should have no slaves to dig up the 
paliestrn ground for them. It is for a different reason, as being the 
deified patron of husbandry, that Bonn* Mventua, the Triptolemua 
of the Greeks, is figured on Homan monuments with a mattock 
(rutruin teueiiB) in bia hand. 

Though all Arcliaie-Greek and Italiote * mtagli much resemble the 
better-executed Etruscan—and for a sufficient reason, both races 
having derived the art of design from Assyria, directly or indirectly, 
its true fountain-head—yot, if wo take the works of the Etruscan 
school, whose origin ia authenticated by the Tyrrhenian legends upon 
them, we find the drawing, even in the. beet examples, more stiff, and, 
above all, more exaggerated, than in the Arcliaic-Greek, though in no 
respect falling short of tko latter in the point of mechanical execution. 
The Jtalioto Greeks, as time went on, formed a peculiar stylo of tbeir 
own, based on the "first manner,” but more loose and flowing, 
now known as the ChmjpflWfan; and it seems to have been engravers 
of this school who executed for the Homans the few intngli wo have 
that can with certainty he assigned to the Republic. It is, indeed, 
this slightness of the intaglio, and careful finish of all the details, 
that form the grand distinction between the true Greek works and 
thong done "by the beat artist# of Homan limes. 

Aj $ general rnlOt these fine early iatagli wiU be found in bright. 


* TTjc ancient Uinti n«u \j dbtingyUliiii^ the (Irak from Uws aboriginal 

ItaU. 
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pulo yellow sards., much resembling the European topflE in tint This 
atone the Greets classed under their jhspX distingnMliinp such gems 
as the “ Bphragi4eai/ P or tevi-dorw specially* +i qacnimaoptima sign^it/' 
ns Pliny remark*; a in] Dioseoridee gives to the same sort the appro- 
priato name of terebitifhimn, “ turpentine-like,” from its unctuous and 
limpid yellowness. XAcepk, the us on! epithet for the jnspis, imnm 
green or yellow in different ly. Our title mrd itr all me h Varieties 
Ih n complete misnomer; for that api>ellation was confined by the 
ancients to the* blood-red species, the signification of the word in 
Persian, The Etruscans and Jlulo-G reeks, on the contrary, often toot 
for their scar abet the earntdiitnes supplied by their own river-beds. 
Many Etruscan in l a git, which now appear in the shape of ring-stones, 
retain traces of having been sawn off the bases of sen rabid for setting 
in rings both in undent and in modern times. The natives of Greece 
and Asia Minor did not employ the eeanibens form to any great 
extent, and when Greek intagI i are quoted as occurring upon scarubch 
a reference to the originals will prove that they are actually wara- 
beoids, upon which fashion and the reasons for its adopt ion sufficient 
has already been adduced under that head.* 

When wo arrive nt the most flourishing period of the glyptic art 
under Alexander and his immediate successors, we recognize at once 
the productions of the most refined natural taste now fully developed 
by education, nnd availing itself of a perfected technique. In the 
archaic period no portraits occur; in ihu we obtain many heads 
of deities and of prinm,\ Ml of life and individuality, ns well as wh«Ie- 

* Thu finest of l he triip Greek Feamin.i:iid known t* me exist* in ike 

Leake Coiled ion. The utoue la of eonwderabte x J inch) a beautiful frtpjddiHn* 

oik3dlc®y + The intaglio in a lady, fully dm|>cd, with her hair filbkd and friled, 
in n drair of degaut farm; before her ataadii a handmaid Ntuilmly eu-aumed, 
but without die veil, holding up n mmer T htr left hand, depciuSinp, begd* rt 
In the field, nKrtv t in wriitun MIKHB from left to righl on the pm. Nothing can 
aarpM ihm frailly of tbr drawing iu the fignrra, the armugement of the i!mpery + w Uia 
carufnliitas of die execution. A second ucamhcoid of the samp size and tEuitrml Iw-ara 
GLyaw, nude, loaning cn his leggar'a KtaET, and recogni-ed by Argus, admirable for ihe 
irealmeni of the uiki*! body, 

, t Ah la ettrioItaly rttatad by Alexnnder's restricting the privilege of enslaving his 
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length figures. The letter ere umveraallyfitlde—the received mode fur 
expressing the divine nature of the personage represented in the perfect 
stage of Hellenic grt. '* Grteca res eat nihil velar*observes Hiny, with 
regard to statuary. The intaglio still continues of little depth com¬ 
pared to that of the R oman school, hat yet is sunk deeper into tho 
gem than in the works of the archaic stylo. There is a vigour anil 
elegance iti the drawing npon these gents that bespeak their qrigin 
at the first view, as well as a delicacy and a softness in the treatment 
of the flesh, never to ho discovered in the productions of the Imperial 
ages. The finest examples known by iuo in this class arc the I’ulsky 
Ariadne and Demetrius Poliorcetes, a Philip ^ , of Mncedon, formerly 
Horace Walpole's (all sards), and a Mithridatts in amethyst, recently 
brought from India. Tho Ulricas cabinet possesses a large and very 
spirited bust of Miltiades wearing a helmet (so attributed by Visconti 
npnii satisfactory grounds); also another of Perseus, last of the line,in 
the winged helmet of liis mythic namesake, upon the “ royal" Ift&ulite, 
But none of these regal portraits equal in historical valtio the sard 
recently communicated to me by Mr. Muirhead, which bears three 
heads aide by aide, in the grand Grteeo-Egyptian manner, of Ptolemy 
Kotor, laurented, Berenice, and, furthest from the eye, their eon Philu- 
delphus, diademed. The bat distinction declares the gem engraved 
after the apotheosis of bis sire. 

The sole technical peculiarity that is noticeable in these perform¬ 
ances is the way in which the hair is treated. It is represented by 
a countless number of titflJ lines cut with the diamond-point, never 
crossing, but kept perfectly distinct from each other. Any ornnmeuts 
that may be introduced, such as the wreaths round tho heads of deities, 
tho diadems of princes, the hair-cauls, fillets, earrings, necklaces, on 

jn.rtisit to PjTg'Ut'lefi alone (Pliny; Ajmleiw). Ttie gem chosen was, according to 
Pliny, the emerald, ever the favourite wills the Oriental*. This famous rigm-t, given 
|,y thv dying hem to Pent iecas, was long in known existence. As its second. owner 
was akin in Egypt, it doubtless m tarried (the rule in such cnse») to the victor, 
Ptolemy Kon-r, and time may have cornu down to Augustus, who useil tor hi# first 
imperial seal a W of Alexander, until. arrived of iho height of Id# power, ho 
ventured to employ hit own image, engraved by Pkiecoridts, 


* 
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the female bust a, are alwrfj'fl Tendered with the moat scrupulous 
fidelity, in si word, the artist shows himself to have been enamoured 
of lim own work, and never to have dismissed it frouf his hands before 
every portion, even of the accessor sea, had received the last degree 
of finish* In this style, also, the umber-coloured sard continues the 
favourite material ; then the browner sartfoiw. Portraits of sovereigns, 
however, are often met with in the fine dark purple Indian amethyst, 
a gem which at the time w as perhaps confounded with tho sapphire, 
and equally valued under the name of htjnciuthm. The same school 
hm left ua many admirable heads and figures in the jacinth (cssonito) * 
a stone so much loved by the Greeks, from its resemblance to the 
highly-prized amber ,t and from its extreme lustre when polMed, 
For figures single op grouped the favourite medium with tho Greek 
from tho very first was the sardonyx cut transversely (improperly 
called by collector* the banded, or triwlouied figiite). Its great 
recommendation, says Pliny, was tho non-adhesion of the wax to its 
surface in sealing. But on this stone, so commonly used in archaic 
glyptics, no heads or other subjects in the H Perfect style * ] ever occur ; 
douhHesS because of the interference of the hands of colour with tho 
effect of the work itself, which had now become the paramount con- 
sider&fion* There is another kind of engraving, the incavo-rdiovo, 
which produces its impressions in fiat relief within a sunken field. 
This rare stylo is some times termed “Egyptian relief, fP and was 
certainly borrowed from that nation, who have employed it generally 
in calling out their hieroglyphics in the softer km<l« of stone. In this 
method the design, though actually in relief, does not project beyond 
tho surface of the slab, and is, consequently, protected by a sunken 
hollow. The 1 Impronte Gommarie * contains a Siknuu bust in full 


* A Variety of the garnet, varying In tint from bright yellow to browniah red* 
jm ipuLir3y tbo M cinnamon stone,” 

t The Stunk bve far the colour yellow b mamfiat \u ibetr chohw of prtns, ami 
in thuir j*efj>rcneo of gold for fttnall article of Jewellery, mch a* ear^ropi, for whfeb 
ot tarnations preferred pearl* and precious stones On thir contrary, with the Roman*, 
doitili>.!9i of Mart the pufln/itSjtoft fftl woi Ebc J&ViHLrite. 
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face, a work of wonderful expression, dAie in this stylo, from an 
antique paste formerly Dr. Soft's. Considering the effectiveness 
of this invention* and, still more, tho protection it aflbrda to the 
impress ion in the wax, it is only surprising that it was not more 
generally adopted by the ancients." 

Much of this maimer still survives in the productions of the 
Augustan age; the finest portraits of him (like the large Marlborough 
surdoine 1") and of tho members of his family, exhibiting llm Rame 
flat relief in the wax and the same careful treatment of the hair. 
But it remains true, that the attention to the latter particular is one 
of the main distinction* between the ancient and the Liter engraver 
that serve for the discrimination of either style in heads on gems; 
being due to the difference of the instruments employed by each. 
Augustus bad transplanted into Rome the pure Greek art, still 
living, though with a waning lustre, in its native regions, and replaced 
therewith the debased Campanian and Sicilian schools, which alone, 
after the collapse? of Etruscan art, had supplied the wants of the coarse, 
tumultuous Republic. This innovation displays itself in bin coinage, 
much of it being a* rude us the preceding consular series; some, on the 
other bund, evincing much taste and skill in tho money®—at least 
equal to those possessed by the later Beleucidan. Greek portraiture 
in gems bad only reached its apogee m the preceding genera lieu; 

* Another isnctsmmon cupric rf Homan urt is the union •’if cEmcfl Ami inUglifl in 
the Mint work. A irm.irLitlki'tif uxAmple- U ih* Litio, her hurt si- i i,n '“ m 

int^lh* SHMonded by S*T<m grotiiia of attributed uf nIL the nikvt gorJdttseg m 
Sfsw ru-liof* very minutely rcpn-Mntod* TEm wsrattt much mo™ eU*gant in design, gtvw 
Uai! Inut of Aniimn^p nn Hnrchir^ intagtint will] two grarefrl Mnsimda to r^Eief for 
wugporiei *#, to spak licnldially, n rwtining Cupid ibcfifci Riin bcb*i eomplettog thu 
cFH^irtifNTf of the iwirtmEfc of the deified beauty Tho itom ta a rentnfksibly fuw 
nicolo (lI*y * i .T. L ood Hawking 

i Otic* Wtockelmann**; there is a auhmift in ih<* field, to deify tho rabbet- 

j Which way bo roughly taken ilh ccdiiddcni with the Second Ctmb \Vor T or 

2 tlO. After it a ck*» Tib. Omeebus found tha Elru«cou territory vatirtljr «tUpW 
Tjv Imrhariiui rtavc jl M-trceLlun first decorated Ttottia with Cftwk awl** the «]k/iIb 
of *chm t for ■which Qw dd conwwiiTesi too Sty censored Uhl Rot tem after Cato 
tbo Censor IuajL to comptoto that hi* countryman thought nothing good itoii wai nuy 
Greek. * 
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Ifartw lurftog to «(PA tA Xowtdoy P^te, * l^ad of 
tato from a gem of the «*» ibi « his tati*«ta ftB * 
fl ith 0*t magnificent coin in beauty sad expression An. t ’* 

praise is due to an equally large F Btr of Klcom{J ‘ le3 ' ^ 

L the * Impronto Gemmarie' (iv. 85). U» B*»* <* m « of An*.-t™ 
date are in design worthy of the best age of Gr*c<*. But it »■*•■«» 
to mark bow rapidly the glyptic art deteriorated under the foll.^mg 
Osars, especially in the latter branch, and how wide the degenera mu 
between the <*uiei of Claudius (an numerously extant) and those <> .M 
adoptive grandfather. The Roman style soon became bred, and the 
following may be pointed out as its general character.* Mrs. There is 
B great aiming at effect, with a negligence u details; tbe intaglio is 

sunk as deep as possible into the stone, and heads in full face, for the 
6fllue reason, now first come into fashion; relief in colour is sought after 
by cutting through the bine stratum into the black ground of the 
nicolo (Arabian sardonyx), a stone unknown to the Creeks, The hair 
is rendered more in masses, as in a painting; the drapery is merely 
indicated by a few touchea-in abort, everything ia kept subordinate 
to the face; and this, though usually effective and full of individuality, 
has a stiffness of expression unknown in likenesses after the life that 
come from the old Grecian hand, In the female portraits, indeed, 
more care is bestowed upon the hair, with its arrangement after the 
complicated and tasteless fashions of the age; hat even here the work 
falls very fur short of the elaboration of tb^samo portions in the heads 
dating from the period preceding the Empire. 

Portraits appear now figured as with some drapery on the 

shoulder; whereas the Greek show nothing beyond tie head and neck. 
The foil lengths are more or less draped ;* the emperor stands forth 
in complete armour, or, if a bust, usually with Jove's *gis thrown 
across the breast. In groups we often see more than two figure# intro¬ 
duced ; but except to image, in the capacity of a talisman, the patron 

'Tniny N ix*k« of rtaiurs in the t*j« » * Hon™ {tomtit* i. like everything ^ 
with tkoai, borrowed from th# lhc"Awltno Orator,” an auciroi Mstdlin. 

"" * ftKiitrt! jis. 
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(»o<t of the wearer, tittle is now drawn froth Greek mythology, nothing 
from poetry. The general subjects are the occupations of daily life, 
religious ce remedies, the workman at hi* trade, hunting, fishing, 
portraits of the individual, or of some special friend, in which collector* 
vainly puzzle themselves to find out imperial likenesses. But the 
most productive source of gems with the Romans was their passionate 
addiction to judicial’astrology,* and their love for the games of the 
circus, lint for the two latter motives, the Lower Empire would have 
keen entirely barren in this hold of art ; skill had declined too far 
to produce portraits capable of satisfying even the moderate require- 
ments of the age* 

Jn the Roman period, even at its two most flourishing epochs, the 
ages of Augustus, and, a century later, of Hadrian, we no longer meet 
with scenes drawn from the Epic Cycle, so popular with the indepen¬ 
dent Greeks ; and so nnalterable is this lew, that the very appearance 
of a design, either poetical or historical in its nature, upon a supposed 
Roman gem, affords sufficient ground* for attributing the work to 
some artist of the Revival, a judgment which will usually be verified 
and confirmed by a careful examination of its details. 

With regard to wecfomfcd? excadion, it is folly apparent, in many 
cases, that the stone has been hollowed out to a great depth by the aid 
of the drill, and the necessary finish of details, the features, the hair, 
and the drapery, put in afterwards with the adamant point. Mui-li 
of the barbarous work of the later times has, beyond all mistaking, 
been done with the wheel,"an Oriental invention,t probably introduced 
by the makers of talismans from tbo native region of their trade. 
Certain it is that the rode into# of the Lower Empire bear no traces 
of the primitive U&Mq**, probably then abandoned us too lalwrioms, 
which so strongly characterises the works of a Iwtter ego. Earlier 


* In which even tht l**t of tW tci|'cnirs wrrr the jjrmWit proficiL-nt*, 1 Indium, 
w vs Swtum, ho<l writ urn mi for birnwif mi antitSpitetj/Mnxy ^maining future 
JmU »f e»d. day down ta tfa* mount of his dmth.- S*v. Alexander mipwd m 
tl lE M; itni:e all the adept* of Id* tinw, and foumled college* cultivation at norm-, 

f Or miller n. vinrtKl applfe&tkm ef the- driil, * 
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iutfti'li display a wonderful Volish in their interior, and there may ho 
Home foundation for the opinion of the practical Natter, that the mean* 
used by the ancient engravers ptMtltid and cut the iirtaglio hv one nnd 
the same operation, which would account for the perfect internal lustre 
of many seemingly unfinished engravings. In the modem practice this 
polish ia the result of n ledions after process, the rubbing diamond, 
dust with a leaden point into the intaglio itreft, find therefore it » 
only to be found in the worts of the heat artists, executed in imitation 
of the antique,* For this very reason, the constant presence of such 
u polish upon every variety of Roman work down to a certain period 
is a most singular phenomenon, and in all probability the result of the 
peculiar agent employed in cutting the intaglio. It, therefore, is 
entirely wanting in the hasty talisromiie engravings of the Lower 
Empire, which, beyond dispute, are entirely wheel-cut, a» well as in 
the contemporary Ssssuniun seals executed by the same process. 

In many Roman heads again, the hair when intended tor abort and 
curly (as on those of Hercules, M, Aurelius, and Carucalla), is rendered 
by a succession of drill-holes set close together. But in true Greek 
work, every curl would have been minutely finished, end the hairs 
composing each represented by the light touches of the vdaniatti 
point. The same peculiarity is observable in the busts of the Roman 
school, in which, towards the close of the second century, the hair 
and beard are similarly dono by holes drilled into the marble. The 
later camel also frequently exhibit the name perfunctory mode of 
obtaining the desired effect. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it may he observed that 
certain portraits appear very abundantly on Roman gems—of Augustus 
and of Nero especially. Of the youthful M. Aurelius they are also 
plentiful, but the magnificent bearded beads of himself, his colleague, 
L. Veras, and his son C om mod us, are almost invariably modern, mid 

* The Cfaqurfitiin cngitrem mint luivo thimgfU ihi» qu^ity the nxvt impnriaul 
in the Antique style, for they exiggHatal it to such a tirsw* :<s often h> ohliiemo hy it 

i he lines of their fientw, tt“d outs of the criteria of n i.lm]U(sGehtogan ia ihE* very 
pulisliitm oat of all it* « ITwUtiiii**. 
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copied from the Mins. Cowing later down, -we meet with amnermu 
heads of Caraedto, for the mosl part in a much debased stylo, pro* 
bably cut for tli* rings of the military, whose favour he lost no means 
of courting, according to the last in]unctions of his father* After this 
date gem-portraits almost entirely disappear: they were superseded 
by the fashion of wearing the gold coins of the reigning emperor set 
in rings, or by a return to the primitive rude plan of cutting the 
device in the metal itself. On this account the green juicier, formerly 
in the Prsnm’ cabinet, was of especial interest, for it bears a Janus bust, 
with the heads of Diocletian and Maximum—unmistakable likenesses. 
Notwithstanding Constantine's 1 long tenure of empire and great popu¬ 
larity, only a single in taglfo jiortrait of him, diademed, on amethyst, 
has come to my knowledge, and that only as quoted in Stosch’s 
catalogue, and Upport gives one well executed of his son of the same 
name. This proves the rapid extinction of intaglio engraving, for his 
reign produced many largo and splendid works in cameo, and forma 
an epoch of the revival of that art. Cay Ins gives (iv. PL TG) a wcll- 
exeented, youthful bust, long-haired, diademed, wearing the mod ins 
nf Serapia, which he strangely attributes to Helena, JulWa wife, 
not remembering that such an ornament necessarily bespeaks a male 
personage.} The face is that of Julian when Ctesar, m he appears 
on hia coins of that period, before he ventured, “ sapientem jwacere 
lwrbam," that outward and visiblo sign of heathenism in those limes. 
He was especially addicted to the Egyptian religion, as he proved 

_ _-— - B ■---— 

* In the Mint, classed amongst the unknown, l.reraifinised a remarkable ininnli» " f 
thp bails »f GflUtamw and Salonmn, facing «k!j otiusrj three wheat-cam springing from 
cacti haul, between them an altar *up|XTti»g an «igle ; the Mionc a good fanL 1 licit 
sinjiulur ornament probably Mnumemoiaten ibo rcstomiiuii of Africa to ilml cwpcoir, 
through the defeat of the naurper OlIklls by his cousin GiElk-tm. The Bcv-rlcy 
Cahiui'i has Klagalalun and Annin FatvtLou, WBlkeatod basli, fairly dttw on a superb 
snnL Till) iUjiuus, the In ,nl of Maximum as a Hercules, boldly dene. 

t A idler of his is preserved by Constant, PoiphynvjemluB, accom paying the pit 
tn iho Clinrsonltic of “ fpold ring* engraved with our own pkm* llkenc**," us an seknow- 
Icdjjincnt of ik-ir services. The torro would imply the head was cut la tbs undid, not 
on a ('em, the signet of Childerie. 

j When an " Augusta" is similarly complimented. she assumes the lily* loin* of 
Jaw his cfthBort # 
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by boldly introducing Us imagery upon bis medals, when be had 
attained the supreme- power.* Bat incomparably the finest of these 
memorials is the portrait of Theodosius IL (408^450)* lie is repre- 
sooted exactly as on his solid!; the complete bust seen in front 
covered with Wn 17-mail, and finished with extraordinary care; the 
fiioo, ulso, La not without some individuality, a prodigy of art for 
those times — the best that they could produce, %r the gem was trn^ 
doubted! y the imperial signet. Moss-agate, a most ftirhi&m stone 
(as Orpheus teaches), is thus honoured. 

M, Monti guy, Paris, possesses an intaglio portrait of Phocus, his 
bust in front-face,, holding the orb, precisely as the type upon bis 
solid!. The wort it* tolerable, and done in an oval lapis-lazuli, 

1 X f inch in size.t In the late Frauxi cabinet was a large ealeedony, 

2 x 1 1 inches oval, presenting in a very fair style the bust in front 
face of his predecessor Maim Hus, bidding the orb, with the legend 
ulwive, ns MAVtUTivs fpA. This pieefl is staled in the catalogue to 
have licon found at Orafin, but it bus a somewhat suspicious look about 
it, and may after all bo nothing more than a work of the Iienaissnnco. 
Of the gems of the Carlovingisu kings.}; remarkable aB belonging to 
a date posterior by many centuries to that of the supposes! extinction 
of the art in Europe, a full account will be found in my memoir upon 
mediaeval gem-engraving. But it remains a fact, that after the 
middle of the third century portrait-gems arc extremely rare, and 
to corroborate this observation, it may be stated that in the hetero¬ 
geneous Hertz collection, got together with only one object, that of 
amassing the greatest possible variety of subjeets without discrimina¬ 
tion, I could discover no portraits later than the times of Severer 


* In the frame century the ettiwns of Antioch iuhkI to wear in their rings the 
portnoi of their highly venerated tisbup, MeLmiu*, defk. a.d. 301, m Chrysostom 
nnmtioDS in his oration 4 fta fruKlm lidetii/ 
f Figured in the k Kcv, Aroh^ob" for l^o?. 

t &nm* cf them hit upu the dam expedient of adopt Lag hiaft *., 111 ,,- 

uliai resemhlsng their own, for their signet, hy wUfaj; their own title* motmd on llw 
NitLLii^. Thus Pepin adapt* an Indian fhEchiu*; Umrkmiigne, a Smtpi*; oar Edgar, 
the fine permit of Greek pri nee. ( H Handbook of Engraved liom\ F pp, 118 , 143 .) 







* LOWER KMPinK-ClNQUK&SttTi). 

After the revival of the art in Italy, ttfe worts of the Cinque-cento 
artists, though, as was to ho expected, modelled upon the Unman 
antique, arc getter ally stamped with that curious exaggeration which 
characterises all tins other productions of that period—the majolica 
pain tings, the ivory carvings, and the bronzes. The fare worts of the 
very earliest artists in this line, belonging to the preceding century,* 
niitl who sprung up* under the patronage of Paul II., the Dukes of 
Milan, and, lastly, of the Medici, are to Ite distinguished from the 
above by their extreme stiffness and retention of the Gothic manner, 
in the same degree as the portraits by contemporary bands. The 
head-dress and the cost nine display the lingering Gothic fashion, 
rendered with the same fidelity as in the miniatures of the Qnaltro- 
cento school. In fact, all the examples of tins dawning Revival known 
to me are portraits. They are in ah allow intaglio, upon gems of large 
size, and appear to have been worked out in great measure 1') a 
method now forgotten. Nothing can be more dissimilar than their 
style, to the flowing, facile, over-polished productions of fifty years 
later, when constant imitation of the antique and infinite practice bad 
freed both eye and hand from the trammels of Gothic conventionality. 

With the regular school of the Cinque-cento in Italy, and its 
disciples of the Renaissance in France, Roman history, and Roman 
fable, particularly ns set forth by Ovid, furnished the most popular 
subjects for the engraver. Few intagli, however, were produced in 
that age, compared with the multitudes of camel which, proceeding 
from this source, have stocked the cabinets of the world of taste,t Hds 

* The flrei work of I he fievtvai that ran be utattfr hkntit’wsi, i* tlutt t|Hctrd 
h.v QJulfainciU, the bust of rope Paul IL (14G2X now at Fl-rctice; “Intngttaw •» 
mm winlonira.” It is by mt escvlieiit band, supposed to be Paolo Gkukno. described 
a* a ** Lmtc k-isilriFO o ptiliune Ji gfcric," 

| On □ of thv nioHi remarkuM* an-l dutrucUfistic jHindiicliMta of 3S « 

Triton autviag a nymph {Eh odes X unmi^akfihty a tnmWdpt frott ^ Mrt,r * 

«. Lurlpy Sap. w TIiq engmTtnga of tin ivhmuical (fcrman bod n rwta Popular 
hi Italy by Manwtdu]o f ii piracy of than. Tht» fiprc?i am m meb high i®Ik‘f m 
i^ba LEk iSiftttehca from ilu? Geld; ilicnr is mirwulcra*, and nil the? detail* 

nf the wcni'Sfy arc put in willi mk&WQpfc niin'ut't-iTesfu Nothing W- hna^hnl 
infsrt (Yicrt|i1ctdy the renrercw nf thz antique uuuiner in rv*ry pohu, * 
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school, however* wm eminent for one class of imtngli peculiar to itself, 
both a h to material msd dimensiade* subjects and mode of treatment* 
These ore the plaques of rack-crystal,, works upon* which the fame 
of Valerio I] YicentidOj Bcimrdi del Cartel Bnlugneae, and Matte® 
del XaBsitto, is principally fotmded. In thin atone, for some unknown 
reason, a ntiqu? intagii are scarcely to be found, although the material 
was so extensively worked up by the Homans* for other purposes., 
The dimensions also of these pieces fur exited the customary limits 
of the antique for intaglio work, the plaques being squares or ovals 
of four or nix inches in width; in fact, the artist b object evidently 
was to obtain as large a surface ns possible, the only limit being the 
dimensions of the block. As they were designed entirely for show 
in large moduli ions worn in the hid r or pendent, or composing the 
aides of coffrets, or of large vases in the precious metals* ancli an 
extent of field was absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the 
unsightly in trod act ion of metal joinings. Their subjects are very 
various* and bespeak the strange m/lunge of religions notions then 
prevailing, when the medi naval and the newly resuscitated mythology 
were perpetually jostling one another in the domains of art. Some 
uro directly scriptural* others emblematical, Hindi ns II Yiecntmo T s Old 
and New Covenant/ f expressed by classical figures; or the “Meeting 
of Alexander with the High Priest.” Again* the ancient deities 
often reappear, especially those rulers of the age, Venus and Hercules* 
A few arc historical, like Bernard is “Siege of Bastiaothers, like 
M. Angela's "Titjuu and the Vulture”* dtao fancy pieces, battles* 
and lion hunts. In composition and in drawing these works are truly 
admirable, though totally different from the antique manner in many 
taints, such ns the large number of figures introduced to till every 
available apace* and the violent act ion and display of anatomy and 
Hosting drapery* forced in for the mere purpose of animating the piece. 
The intaglio h shallow, and polished iuternally to an oxtrnordinary 


- Now in thp BUca* Cabinet; an inch**, m in a wM f nmn for a 
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degree of lustre. In fact, a# just obs^rvld, in many gems oi this ago 
this esceafliv® polish will ho foon d to hitfe destroy oil nil tdmTpiiesn 
of outline, and impaired the drawing. These plaques in use were laid 
upon richly-coloured wilts, with the engravings hi wards, wo its to 
produce, by a tunguhir illusion, the effect of works in relief, in 
consequence of the varying thickue&s of the refractive medium. The 
thinnest part#, allowing the most of the colour behind to pnas its rough 
them, appear at lirwt sight actual I y to stand, out from the lie!d + 

It is now very uncommon to meet with one of those crystal plaque# 
still retaining its original setting* and thus showing how it was 
properly intended to be ahown* Their rarity is due to the laigt. 
intrinsic value of such mounting#, which ha# occasioned their destruc¬ 
tion in the interval. One still complete lately came under my notice 
(Eastwood* imB), of octagonal shape, subject, a youthful saint holding 
the host and a laurel branch, in a most costly frame of gold filigree, 
very broad and heavy, and ornamented at intervals with oblong table 
sapphires. Having a loop for suspension, it must have been intended 
to be worn as a medallion. 

Of the intugli upon other specie* of gems belonging to this school 
there are some particularly fine examples in the Marlborough iwbinrf, 
as the Ariadne rescued by Bacchus ami bin train, But the most 
interesting, historically, of the whole class, is the large oval agate, 
mounted as a pendant, presented by Archbishop Barker to Queen 
Elisabeth. The subject is Vulcan seated at Lis anvil, with Venus 
standing by, who despatches Cupid on some errand, bearing a flaming 
torch. This gem is preserved in the original iv'ory box, accompanied 
with it parchment, Betting forth the physical virtues of the agate, with 
this distich 1 —- 

* Kcgui jjpf KU^taiba gertt, Mafelhr™ idwtciu 
rantirn., v\ (Unuit Mm duiu ^Ivii Aclutn;* 

where the good prelate, it will be seen, bus, for the pun's sake, been 
obliged to strike the 8 out of Now as he was m*de arch¬ 

bishop in 1559, his present must have been flubsequeDt to that dale. 

In the biographical flection, it will he shown bow and wl tf n the ^ 
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antique mode of intaglio engraving wm in &otne measure rediscovered 

{from hints given by that groat collector, Stosch) by Flavin Sitletti, 

at the beginning of the last century. By him aid hie successors 

a host of intagli have been left, many comparable to the best of the 

uncionis* yet Ibr the most part carrying with them the visible stamp 

of their age, especially in the treatment of the drapery, which 

enables the experienced eye to assign to them Their proper origin.* ^ 

Besides this* the most eminent artiste* such as Setter and Fielder* 

aspired to a higher fame than that of mere copyists of antiquity. 

After attaining to celebrity, they both always mgned their own works; 
and, Indeed, Itchier struck out a peculiar style, widely differing from 
the Greek, although perhaps of equal merit. Some, however, of hia 
pupils became close imitators of the Greek, us exhibited in the Hags* 

Grecian medals, and I have seen iniagli by Pegs of Naples, the first 
in that line, as n head of Ariadne, on an unusually large acale, and 
the 4& Despair of Ajax f and again in cameo* s Proserpine, and the 
Rape of the Palladium* by Girometti, which equal, if they do not 
surpass* anything left to us by the ancients in either department. m 

-- - - __ * 

* Of this tlmy were mi nil We, F i He LiUe .1. Brett informed ma,, oil the aatliuhiv ef 
Str. ftocuukk Waller 1 Antiquity*}, ulm had raided in Ruiau during^ ihf 

mmi flourinluufj lime* oF iho modem wt* that live engraven speed nu \mm in 
l-fi^annii latiqQ? j*st«i offering new «r%eu. Tbcw tin y actuiattij)- copied, nftiT- 
wanls dwlmymg tJm i.rijiiimlj, Msuring in this way the ime antique tmtmimt of 
tht.vtLlijvcto they irpnwlttwd. 
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THE roilTRAlTlMiE OF THE ANCIENTS. 

One of the most tantalising peculiarities belonging to the stmly ul 
antique gems in tint existence of that nmnmerablo series, thrown 
* together at the end of every catalogue under the designation of 
“ Unknown Portraits." What can bo more trying to one versed 
in (indent history than to possess some impress of a face full of life 
and individuality, to bo morally conscious that ho bus therein the 
“counterfeit presentment" of some great philosopher, statesmen, or 
warrior, and after all, to be obliged to content himself, at best, with 
the arbitrary ascriptions <ff Fulvius Ursintns, Leon Agostini, Gori, and 
Visconti—ascriptions based, for the dost ]>art, upon the fancied 
agreement of the features with those of some restored, almost equally 
unreliable, bust or slatne? Where the assistance of medals fails u@, 
we indeed have no other resource than this; and even this poor resource 
labours under another disadvantage; sculpture, when reproduced 
bt drawing, losing so much of its character, that the marbles or 
bronzes are of little real service to our purpose unless we be enabled 
to examine the originals for ourselves, and compare them with the 
miniature heads we are endeavouring to identify. Visconti, in his two 


* 
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Icowffraphw, bus avails himself only to it very limited extent of 
engraved gems in order to complete lii» Heriu* of Greet find Jfcnninu 
portrait*, being probably deterred by the cftnPulGnbiion that a mere 
■fiqtjxwxl resemldoticc, when unsupported by an iiuttription, was Insoffi- 
eiqnt warranty for their admission amongst likcne^c* in the ant hen- 
tkiiv of which hi* own archaeological credit wis involved. It b 
however poerible> that had the scute Italian moft attentively studied 
these min liter, hut far more perfect, memorials of ancient celebrities* 
bn might have cottBcicntioudy augmented bis jntuster-voIU and that 
to a very considerable extent. 

It was for posterity im unfortunate impulse of the pride of art, that 
made the Homan engravers think it beneath them to continue the 
practice of their Etruscan predecessors (who carefully nubjuiued his 
name to every hero they portrayed), but rather to trust to fidelity 
of jMirtrahure for the sufficient declaration of their subjects. Aa far 
aa regjinlA tbe personages of mythology, they did not often err in this 
estimate at their own powers ; for in that province all the types had 
been fixed for them by immemorial tradition. Plutarch (Araiu*) men¬ 
tions some curious fadn T proving incidentally how familiar the aspect * 
of their most ancient celebrities had been rendered to the Greeks 
by their repented representations in every form of art. Thufl; modes, 
tyrant of S£cyon f wns the exact image of Pmander, one of the Seven 
Wise Men; Orontos the Persian, of jUcunijgoii; mid a certain young 
Xjicednmioniau, of Hector* To the hist-named this discovered 
xenerci' lanco proved fatal, ho being crushed to death by the multitudes 
who Hocked to see him as soon as it was made known:, 

m 

Bui in the case of ordinary mortals, ho amount of still in tbe 
artist coaid preterm to his -work the possibility of recognition after all 
remembrance of the deceased original hud passed away together with 
his contemporaries. And, by an unlucky coincidence, it was precisely 
nt the date when portraits from lho life first began to appear upon 
gems, that the old explanatory legend h were discontinued_a circum¬ 

stance that has robbed of ila chief value what otherwise would have 
been bv far tbe most. interesting department of every gem-cabinet. 
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The engraver renutined satisfied with having l.iy his skill ensured the 
recognition of his patron amongst contemporaries; neverthelws it is 
jnfitmedvable how he should have neglected so easy and obvious a 
method for immortalising him amongst the educated for all succeeding 
time. Such a precaution he has actually taken for the continuance 
of his own posthumous fume, in the case of his principal works, by 
adding hie tiffaatitre ? but this very care lias, in some instances, only 
served to mislead posterity (as in Solon’s ease), by making us attribute 
to some celebrated namesake of the artist's in Grociun history, the 
actual personality of his ltomnti employer. 

In oilier canes, when u name Joes accompany a likeness, it often 
proves no more than a client’s or freedmau’s, paying thus his homage 
to the grandee really represented there—a species of adulatory deifica¬ 
tion borrowed from the very ancient custom of joining one's own name 
to tho figure of the patron-god upon the signet. But moat frequently 
of all, alas! when the inscription does professedly designate the subject 
(if a noted historical character), it in easily detected ns a more clumsy 
interpolation by a modern hand, made in order to give value ty an 
unknown head, in the same way us busts of private Koreans wore 
commonly, during the same period, inscribed by their finders with the 
titles of the most eminent sous of Greece. 

llow important, how iutensely interesting, the class of gem-portraits 
would now be to ns had the slightest means of identification been 
generally supplied by their authors, is a thought that must strike 
every one who considers tile immense number still extant, the con¬ 
scientious diligence displayed in their execution by the highest ability 
in that branch of art; and last, but not least, the ample means at the 
nr list's command for ensuring fidelity in his reproduction even of long 
departed worthies, when representing them at the order of their 
descendants or admirers. Throughout Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, 
every town had its temples, gymnasium, agora, or forum, peopled with 
the statues, in a 11 materials, of those amongst her sons who bad in any 
way distinguished themselves in arms, letters, or the public games; 
and ns civiliiHitiou advanced, popular adulation or private ^vanity 
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swelled their hosts to an extent perfectly moomjemble to out notions, 
often by the mere multiplication of the same figure. 

Plutarch notices, as a remarkable exception to* the general rule, 
in the caso of Agesilaus, the absence of all portraits or statues of so 
eminent a num; for he would not allow any to 1» laken in bis lifetime 

_nay, more, upon his death-bed actually forbade it to hia survivors. 

The antiquity of the practice appears from the same historian's notice 
of the statue of Tbemistodes he had admired, standing in the temple 
of At Lone both statne and temple erected by the great 

statesman, describing it us “of an aspect »» heroic as his actions. 7 ' 
Alexander, on entering Plniselis, in bis Persian campaign, was delighted 
to find the statue of his favourite poet, the lately deceased tragedian, 
Tbeodeetcst, newly act up by his fellow-townsmen, and testified his 
gratitude by crowning it with garlands. On entering Persepolie as 
victor, be sees n colossus of Xerxes thrown down by the mull of 
fugitive*, and debates upon Lbo propriety of re-erecting the name, but 
finally decides to leave the figure prostrate, as a punishment for the 
impiety of its original when in Greece. Such memorials, still preserved 
in Plutarch's times, went back to the remotest antiquity; he speaks 
of a statue of Orpheus in cypress- wood then existing at Lebctkea, 
in Thrace, Lvsunder, with bis confederate generals, Lis own offering 
in gratitude for the termination of the Peloponnesian War, was still 
standing in marble in the Treasury of the Corinthians at Delphi. 

These dedicated groups often represented some noteworthy event 
in the hero’s life. Craterus sends to thd same temple a work by 
Lysippus of Alexander attacking a lion with his hounds, and himself 
hastening to hia aid, Pkilopcemen, "lust of the Greeks,” dedicates 
there hia own eqncsttmii figure, in the act of spearing the Spartan 
tyrant, Mwbanidas. And us destroys the portraits of the line of 
Sicytmian tyrants. Amongst them was that of Aristostralus, standing 
in a chariot and crowned by Victory, the joint work of all the scholars 
of Metau thins, ineluding tho great Apelles. Non lees, himself an 
admired painter, is employed to efface the tyrant’s figure, which ho 
replaces by a palm-tree. The first proceeding of the Macedonian king, 
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Antigonus Doson, whoa master of Sicyon, iilto set up again the statue# 
of those tyrants, whence it mast be concluded that Amins had not 
actually destroyed* tut only removed them from their post# ol honour 
m the public place. Public gratitude gave (Mlditional etunnhw to 
artistic energy. Down to Plutarch's ago those very early masters. 
Silaiiion and Farrhfisius, were honoured with annual sacrifices by the 
Athenians for their successful statues and pictures of the national hero, 
'Theseus. A laughable esnmple of cheap honour to a public benefactor 
is afforded by the lately discovered Sestino Inscription, which, alter 
enrolling the vote of a bronzo statue to a great local patriot, one 
Menas, ^oes on to declare that the resolution being delayed through 
want of funds, Menas had added yet this above all to his other 
enumerated services, that he had set up the statue at his own espouse. 

To illustrate the unlimited multiplication of such honours, a few 
examples, taken at random, will more than suffice. Demetrius 
Phulereus, governor of Athena for Demotrius Foliorcotea, was com¬ 
plimented by that time-serving community with a bronze statue f»r 
every day in the year. At Rome, and in yet uncompt republican 
times, Marius Grstidinuns, on account of his verification of the silver 
currency, obtained, from the gratitude of his fellow-citizena, a similar 
honour placed in every street of the city. Pauminijis beheld the con¬ 
secrated ground, no less than half a milo in circuit, crowded with those 
of Hadrian alone, all congregated round Ins grand work, the Olympian 
at Athens. Their number may he estimated from the fact, that every 
town pretending to bo mi Athenian colony had sent thither one in its 
own name; the parent state, as was right and proper, outdoing them 
all by a etfossus of bor imperial second founder placed in the rear 
u( the shrine. Doubtless that benefactor had, uuderlwnd, supplied the 
funds for so costly a memorial; for the jus tooted sample of Menus 
informs ub that a mans subscribing money to his own glorification 
is far from being the invention of our own day, P^r, the muting 
a colossus, even in those ages of superabundant artistic power, 
b wallowed up the revenue of a Grecian state, flic Apollo of the 
Puntic town bearing his name, thirty cubits » height, had coet^o less 
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tlmii five hundred talent^ (100,000/.); the more celebrated one at 
Rhodes, seventy cubits high, required the outlay of three hundred 
(00,000?.)}* the Mercury of Auvergne, made l*r Zcnodorus, the 
dimensions of which Pliny does not give, stating only that they 
exceeded those of Nero’s by the same statuary (110 feet),— (( onuiem 
ampliiudinem ejns generis ridt”—cost the equivalent of 400,000/. 
ICCCCI- and required ton years for its complet ioii.t 

The rage for colossus-making nourished down to the last days 
of art. Gullienus had commenced one to his own honour on n scale 
preposterously exceeding even tho extravagance of Nero’s ambition, 
for the shaft of tho spear held in the emperor’s hand contained a 
winding stair by which a man might mount to the top. Another 
remarkable example is the marble colossi of the imperial brothers, 
Tacit ns and Fiorian, placed over their cenotaph at Tend, in the 
centre of their paternal estate, and which, when Vopiscns wrote, were 
hig on the ground, shuttered and cast down by a recent earthquake. 
And lastly the insane ambition of Lhe miserly Anastasias thus to 
indulge his vanity, but at as cheap a rate as possible, led to the 
destruction of a whole street full of monuments of better times, all 
cast into the furnace to supply the requisite raotaL| 

But to return to the regular class of these memorials, as showing 
the long perpetuation of the practice. Ammian notices such as raised 
by Constant iue If. in the grand square at Aruida, to commemorate 
certain officers who had fallen victims to the perfidy of the Persian 
Sapor; and again, Julian’s conferring rhe same distinction upon' 
Victor, the historian.^ From the terms in which Nicetas speaks 
of tho statues of victorioHs charioteers adorning the Hippodrome at 
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Constantinople down to the year a>d. 1204 (#s p hoii tlie) lielted 

down hy tho Franks on the capture of tbe city), it would appear ihut 
these popular herpes continued to he thus perpetuated in bronze so 
long as the circus-races themselves were maintained. 

Plutarch has preserved a good saying of old Cato the Censor’s, 
apropos of the multiplication of such memorials by every one that chose 
to pay for the gratification of his vanity. Many peopln of small note 
having statues set up to them in Rome, and himself none at all, not¬ 
withstanding his services to the State, Cato, on this being observed 
to him, replied, that “ he very much preferred it should be asked why 
he lmd tiaf a statue than why ho had one." This neglect, however, was 
subsequently rectified, for Plutarch had seen a bronze statue of him 
in the character of Censor, standing in the temple of Sabs. Again, 
some faint idea of their incredible nuiueronsneea is given by the casual 
notices of the swarms so long remaining in Greece for many gene 
rations after that country had become the favourite foraging-ground 
of every Roman amateur who possessed authority to plunder—like 
Nero, who made » sehdion of five hundred bronze statues U of gods and 
men indiscriminately" out of those at Delphi alone* Nevertheless, 
the learned Muttunus calculated that at the time of Ms tour in Greece, 
a few years later, there were still remaining three thousand statues in 
Rhode* singly, and an equal number at Athena, Olympia, and Delphi 
respectively. Rut whut the pillage had been under the earlier Roman 
domination’ may 1* imagined from a single fact. Scaur™, Bylin's step¬ 
son, had that very same number employed in the decoration of Ms 
temporary wooden theatre, But, in truth, the fecundity <*f (mik 
genius had been absolutely miraculous; Lysippus alone having 
executed fifteen hundred statues, seme of them colossnl, and every -mo 
of them perfect in its kind. Tim Greeks, however, had the less right 
to complain of this Roman spoliation, having themselves set the 
example of the licence in this lust given by victory; Clcomones, on 
capturing Megalopolis, sending off all the statues aud pictures ha found 
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Siiys of Pirn, “ rrcpt inlnl honours tb rough thti Mcomniondiitioii (if 
smoke-dried ancestors, whom they resembled in nothing buto in their 

Nothing resists the action of time so efTootually »s modelling wicx, if 
only protected from pressure, u proof of which is afforded by n^] seals 
(of the mime composition) preserved from early Norman. and ^ven 
i'arhmngiim reigns. The enduring nature of these memorials has 
latoly received LL yet more remarkable attestation, A large tomb at 
Cnnue, opened towards the close of the year 13&2 liy the Conte di 
Siracusa* contained, besides several cinerary arils, three hhm of ntono 
npnn which were ex leaded four skeletons, each deprived of the head, 
hands, and feet. Two of these bodies had been supplied with heada 
in wax, lift ting eves of paste, male and female. The latter head fell 
to pieces when touched, hut the other was fortunately suffidently 
fcmiud to admit of being removed, in perfect condition, to the Museum. 
nt least an far u* regards the fare. Tins face is that of a man of 
middle age, of good features, a slightly aquiline none, and somewhat 
plump, having the beard dose shaven,, and the hnir of the head cut 
short. A very interesting circiimstanco about it is that a slight dis¬ 
tortion of tlie nostrils and lips proves to a practised eye that the plaster 
mould in which the musk was cast must have been taken from the 
face during life. It is evident that the man, his wife, and their two 
companions in death had suffered execution and mutilation at one 
and the same time, and that the trunks of the two principal victims 
had been thus completed through the pionl care of friends, when com¬ 
mitted to the family sepulchre—the extremities being reserved by the 
executioner for public exhibition, upon spikes fixed in some elevated 
position. The easts may, there fori, be supposed luken when the con¬ 
demned lay in prison awaiting their doom. Inasmuch us a coin of 
Diocletian was found in the same tomb, it was a natural conclusion 
for the discoverers to arrive ait lint these decapitated bodies belonged 
to real Christian martyrs. The mask in well figured in the - Mils, 
Borbon; xv. pi 54. Hence these imagines preserved unchanged the 
personal appearance of the Romans ancestors for many generations 
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buck, Fnt tills rensuft wp may «ooopt with nil confidence the portraits 
nf Brutus the Elder, Alula, Meti-llns, Scipio Alricamia. Ac., upon the 
consular denarii, Jr upon gems, although such may only date from 
tile Inst two centuries of the Republic. At the oliicijuitiH of any 
pertson of a patrician family, these fumOs were nffitod to figures clad in 
the official costume (ijipropriuted to the former condition in life of 
each person; and these effigies), so completed, followed in long proees- 
siou tins lest departed member of their line as far as the iMra in the 
Forum, where the next of kin delivered a funeral oration in his honour, 
recapitulating, with the merits ami exploits of the individual, nil the 
traditionary glories of Ins gens. A good idea of the remote antiquity to 
which these memorials were carried kick may lie derived from Tacitus’s 
allusion to the interminable line of magma which graced the funeral 
of BrusiiH, only sou of the Emperor Tiberius, Beginning with JEn«**. 
they went through the series of the Alban kings, then Attua f-laulnlB 
and the Sabine nobility, finishing with the unbroken succession of the 
Okudiftu race.* 

In addition to these private stores of portraits, from their very 
nature the most authentic that could be desired, Pliny often refers 
to another class, to which a passing allusion has been made above. 
These were the host of statues, or rather stataettot; u half life-size, 
tnpeidWS, being {as he remarks in the ease of those erected to the 
murdered envoys, Julius and Conmcanius, u.u. 231) considered in 
early times as something qut of the common for such monnments- 
Bcgiimiug with the Kings of Home, they illustrated each successive 
jieriod of hpr history until they culminated in tlic grander works 
springing out of the vanity and ambition of the lust ages of the 
Republic, and the common cement of the Empire. 

The extreme antiquity of I he custom is manifest from Pliny 's 
mention of the statues of the Kings, which he quotes as authorities 
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nu a prnt of costume, a proof of the care bestowed upon their exeen- 
tion. The very nature of the l-hms proves those statues to have been 
worts of the period they commemorated; it beiuf? absurd to suppose 
ihjit the early or late Republic should have erected statues in honour 
of il detested government, the very name whereof was eynonyrmra® 
with tij runny ; although oven such ha tied had. been forced to spare 
these original monuments, ns being sacred things, the property ui 
Jupiter of tin Capital Of their style of execution a good notion muy 
I,.- termed from thv heads of Komnhis, Sabinus, Nunm, and Ancnn. 
on the denarii* struck hue in the Republic by families claimin g descent 
from this undent stock—portrait* testifying to m experienced 
eye* by their peculiar style, that they were true copies of Arch pie 
originals Still'in the oxlreimu they were none the Ipsa true to nature, 
n« the pole surviving relic of their school, the Wolf of the Capitol, 
strikingly declares. Another, mid a curious proof of the correct indivi¬ 
duality secured to his portraits by the "Refill brass-founder, lies in the 
circumstance Plutarch records, respecting the statue of Brutus the 
Elder, holding a naked sword, and ** then a landing amongst the Kings 
in the Capitol” In the Features. Posidonius the philosopher declared 
he could trace a strong family likeness to his celebrated namesake 
i l 11 d, imitator. But of the statue of the contemporary Porsenna, then 
existing in the Senate-house, he remarks that the stylo was rude 
mid Archaic : a good testimony to its genuineness. 

To cite a few illustrations of the fecundity of the national Italian 
school in ages long preceding the date when 

“ finrciri ftiptn feram victorem cvjiit H artes 
Infulit rigr&ili TjUia f 

Pliny raontioHH that the wtfltuc which Spnriiis CaaeiuH (who was put 
io dfiatb for treason b.c. 485) bud erected to himself, long suffered to 
stand behind the temple of T.dlus, wsfl finally melted down by order 
of (be censors, Seipio and Popslms, at the same time that they removed 
(not destroyed) out of the PoTum fill statues of persons that bad l>oriie 

nlFiro which lisul not ... authorized by pul,lie decree to enjoy that 

honour. This cruel onslaught upon a hurmlism gratification of vaifflr 
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took place in the year me. IliB. Again, to quote Pliny'* own words: 
“I would have supposed the three (inures of the Sibyl, with that of 
Attns Nficvius mJde by Benins Tullius's order, to Ihi the most ancient 
wni-ka ill Rome, wore it not for the statues of the Kings which stand 
ill the Capitol/' As early as the date JMi. 4®5, Appina Claudius, when 
oonsnl, set up all hjf ancestry, with their Utica underneath, in the 
temple of Bellolia. By ft proud generosity Rome preserved the 
memorials of even her bitterest enemies—a gold clypetu embossed with 
the bust of Haadrub&l (captured by Marins in Spain) was fired over 
the portal of the Capitol. Of Hutnibal himself no fewer than three 
statues wore objects of interest (vihuntur) to the historian'e contem¬ 
poraries ; whilst the colossal Baal of Carthage, propitiated of old with 
hum an victims, sUkh! by neglected in the open air. And fiittlier, 
these honours were paid to the memory of the illustrious dead even 
under circumstances that one might fancy would have precluded them; 
but it appears the victorious side had sufficient ma gn a nim ity to con¬ 
cede this Innocuous consolation to the vanquished. For example, 
Plutarch had admired the statue of the younger Cato standing, sword 
in hand (like bis predecessor of old) upon the Utican shore, marking 
the site of his funeral pile ; probably erected by the townsmen, who 
are mentioned as having celebrated the patriot's obsequies with the 
greatest respect, regardless of all consequences to them Helves from 
tbe displeasure of the conqueror. 

The source, therefore, being so astonishingly copious, it was only 
natural the Roman gem-engravers should avail themselves thereof etui 
that they did go to the full is manifested by the present abundance 
of antique portrait gems. That so small a proportion of their number 
has been identified, is partly due to the negligence of gem-collectors 
ill not studying ancient sculpture with that view, or, better than nil. 
the portraits on the consular coinage. The latter means, judiciously 
applied, often leads to the recognition of the great parsonages of the 
Republic, immortalised by history, and now recalled to life for us by 
tho manifestation of their countenances iipou the signets of their next 

descendants. * 
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But the same study opeus out ft fur more ertcoaive field than the 
raape of Homan history. Of the Grecian philosopher, the gem- 
portraits, though seldom contemporary (for reasons I’We euffit iently 
discussed in another place), most hr no mc-uua be regarded on that 
account as mere creations of the artist’s fancy, drawn in accordance 
with the popular conception of the character each. A host of 
statuaries are catalogued l>y Pliny, beginning with Colutes, the partner 
of Phidias, BTich as Androbulns, Apollodorns, Aleves, Ceplihaodon^ 
Ac., all distinguished for making the portraiture of philosophers their 
special walk in their profession ; or else like Chaleosthcues, devoting 
themselves exclusively to the sculpturing of athletes and charioteers- 
As all these (besides many more named by Pliny) principally occupied 
themselves in thus perpetuating the outward forms of the numerous 
literati of their respective generations, the series of authentic like¬ 
nesses in this class ascended considerably beyond the period of Plato, 
although probably somewhat idealised before the invention of Lysie- 
trutUB already noticed. During the disasters of the Saiunite War 
(n.r. 313) the statues of Pythagoras and Alcibiades were sot up in 
Romo by the Senate, when ordered by the Delphic Oracle to pay this 
honour 41 to the wisest and to the bravest of the Greets." Pliny ia 
surprised at these particular two being preferred to Socrates anti 
Themistodcs; but as for as regards the Samian sage, the Romans found 
good reason in the tradition that made him to have been enrolled a 
citizen of the infant stale, nay, the actual preceptor of Nnmtt: hie son 
Maine reus was claimed hy the £mUU ns the founder of their family. 
Of the fittt of these two bronzes the appearance is preserved to ns by a 
cmfomiiito medal; the philosopher was seated in his chair in the 
attitude of meditation, his head resting on bin hand. 

These likenesses were prodigiously multiplied so long as the study 
of philosophy .col tinned in fashion at Rome, that is, during the first 
three cell in ries of the empire. Pliny" notices the “ modern invention *' 
of placing in libraries tho figures of learned men, made of gold, silver. 
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or fit poorest of bronze (* ant cette exiiere"), which lie attributes 
either to Asinius Pollio, who first established a public library at Home, 
or else to the igyul founders of those at Pergamua and Alexandria. 
Juvenal laughs at the a warms of impudent pretenders to tire title of 
philosopher who usurped that dignified name on the strength of 
having their rooms crowded with planter busts of Cbryappua, and who 
regarded themselves aa quite perfected by tho purchase of a good 
Aristotle or Pittaeus, or a contemporary head of Clean tlies, to decorate 
their bookcase,* 

That the followers ol' the different schools displayed in their signets 
tho heads of their respective founders, would readily be supposed from 
the nature of circumstances; and this supposition is converted into 
certainly by Cicero s laughing at the Epicureans amongst his friends 
for carrying about with them their master's portrait in their table 
plate, and in their ringa.t And a century later, Pliny mentions the 
fondness of the same sect for setting up his portrait ill their rooms, 
and carrying it about with them whithersoever they went.* Such a 
practice accounts for the frequency of the beads of Socrates on gems 
of the Roman period; for none perhaps are to ba met with whose style 
approaches more closely to the epoch of the Athenian sage. Plato 
likewise makes Iris appearance on tho same medium as his master, but 
to far less extent than collectors flatter themselves m their hope of so 
interesting a possession, for his grave and regular physiognomy is 
usually confounded with the established type of the Indian Bacchus. 
Aristotle, too, in bis weft-known attitude of meditation, with cbm 
resting on his clenched hand, is occasionally to he seen on really 
antique gems, though with infinitely more frequency on those of the 
Cinque-cento school. Diogenes, ensconced within bis capacious dohitm 
(oil-jar), was a much more fashionable device in times whoso extra¬ 
vagant luxury had made the affectation of asceticism tlm favourite 
cloak for ambition m& knavery. 

* In the Epl<nin*n T » lilintr}' H*ren)*noton *,ttc! found brottaw* hast® of Epictmu, 
Hemuutba*, MiftruUum DtiuratfrcniAt atul Kwm-lwAunful w^.rku of art 
t + I>*! FwJ v. 1 t mi* 1- 
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Tie older of Pad$ is likewise a* (tally commemorated by our glyptic 
monuments Their distinctive budge is the vilta surrounding the 
head, a thin ribbon tied more loosely than the brouter diadem of 
Grecian royalty. This only applies to the great lights of Hellenic 
literature, for their Homan BUftOPUflorfl assumed cnnvm more befitting 
the character of their muse, (Hid bids Ins friend at home strip from 
hi a brows the Bacchic ivy-wreath bo ill suited to the and estate of an 
exile :— 

’“Hitjaia Suite-* nanttcig shall 01 in UtugUiB vultUH. 

|n-fim> lUL'in huh* ran, Bii&chk'a wrtoj comia; 
l^Ui ikfetil in i - hAmn --’S^nm 
Turnporit isErt ncin eat apt* corona mi'iig * ■ 

But of such portraits, with the exception of Homer's well-known 
features (though but a fancy portrait, as Pliny himself noufetwesj); 
JKwhylWi recognisable by his tortoise capping his bald pate; and 
Sapjjho t by her Lesbian head-cloth, *7-the attribution of such likenesses 
is a mat Let of great uncertainty. Tins cir cum nUance is much to be 
regret led, since authentic portraits, so long hh the possibility of recog¬ 
nition survived, went back to the very day-spring of art. Plutarch 
mentions how that Phidias himself got into very great trouble—noy t 
even endangered his life—by introducing his own figure in the Battle 
of the Amazon*, chased upon the shield of his colossal Minerva, in the 
guise of a bald-headed old man lifting up a stone ; and likewise records 
bow Themis locks rallied the poet Simonides for having his portrait 
painted, he being of most unsightly aspect. 

The absence of all distinguishing symbols is fatal to the recognition 
of the two great rivals of/Eachyltw, although it were but reasonable to 
*eek for them amongst the same ehois of memorials* In fact, Visconti 
Las published a cameo representing on aged man enveloped in the 
pallium, whom a female is presenting to a seated Muse; and supposes 
that this protege of Melpomene 1 * has a head much resembling the 
portrait bust of Euripides found at Herculaneum* The subject ho 
ingeniously interprets as the Muse receiving the Poet from the hands 

• * TrL»l t h i. 7. f Variant deridoria non tmditw valto ricut in Umuunj c wait. 
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of Pitltfstm. daughter of Hercules, in allnava to Lis original occupation 
of athlete, It is certain that Ibis was the established tyjio for wm ' 
joemomting a successful dramatist. The fine Mhrlborougb gem, 
No. 3£l3, exhibits *» youth holding, to mark his profession, the pdvm 
of Thalia, engaged in conference with the Comic Muse, who is seated 
in precisely the same attitude us Pahestra in Visconti's eauieo. And 
That confirms this explanation, the pair of Beriiay silver vanes (in flic 
Biblfotheqne initiate), with chasings of Alexander’s epoch, give 
the same design with unimportant variations ; the thrjmeh (theatrical 
altar) being introduced between each pair of interlocutors, as u 
symbol, intended plainly to declare that some dramatic celebrity was 
taken by the ancient breutus for his theme. 

To this perplexing uncertainty, however, there is one for l turn to and 
remarkable exception in the Lucretius, on black agate (formerly 
Dr. Notts), inscribed t-voiE in the lettering of his own times ; 
accepted by the infallibility of the Roman Archeological Institute, 
and K. 0 . Muller, as the unquestionable vtra effigies of the poet- 
philosopher. Vir<?*Ts likeness, however,' although beyond all doubt 
, it must exist on gems, and on not a few of tbcm too, bas hitherto 
imitated the notorious bsshfulnoss of its original, and shrunk from our 
recognition. But the anxious longing of the early Italian scholars has 
imposed upon the world two supposititious heads of strangely differing 
type j one, that of a Muse with flowing bay-crowned locks (which, 
therefore, graces the title-page of Hevne's beautiful edition of the 
poet) j the other Apollo’s, 141 th short crisp curls, iu the Archaic alvie, 
perhaps taken from the Etruscan Colossus, standing, when Pliny 
wrote, in the Palatine Library ; and tho very one put by the Calpur- 
nkn family upon their denarii. And yet Virgil’s face must have been 
os familiar to the Romans as Shakspeare's is to us; for with them, too, 
tho author’s portrait formed the regular frontispiece to his works, us 
Martini telltt u& in thia very instance 

“Quail* Ih-cvLk inmictusmn cqilt tacinbriii* Mnrpiwm ! 
yuUiui tnbclk gpriL* * 
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But, in reality, wo are pot left in doubt as to \ irgil^ personal 
appearance. The 'Codex Romanos., 1 written probably in the fourth 
century, actually gives a full-length figure of the # jw^t, which has 
every murk of genuineness about it. He is seated in trout-face, closely 
wrapped in bis toga, at his desk, a capm of J >c Kiks. by Lis Bide; he is 
closeshaved, and Lis hair topped short, Lift face long and thin- and, 
m far as the snmllnesB of the drawing permits to*]udge> with a general 
resemblance to the portrait of Augustus, Of one thing we may he 
certain, that the great poet, the most modest of men, would lane 
avoided nothing so much as any conspicuous deviation from the fashion 
of his own times. 

Martial thunks K tort in ins x\ vitus for placing his bust (imago) within 
his library, and sends him nu appropriate inscription to he put under 
it. In another place he .-ipeukts of his own portrait as being then 
painted m a present for Cmnlius Keen iidus, then commanding the army 
on die Danube/ 

The portrait of Horace, equally to be expected amongst these relies, 
bus hitherto evaded all research,—perhaps ils completely as that of his 
great em temporary, Rut the luehy finder will in this ease have the 
advantage of being able to verify his discovery by comparing it with 
the poet's head upon the t&ntommfa bearing his name. Although this 
medal belongs to the period of the Decline, the head haw clearly been 
copied from some authentic original, such as the statue erected in the 
forum of hb native town. This test the Bhicas gem, unanimously 
accepted for a Horace in virtue of the bay branch and the initial n in 
the field, does not endure in an altogether sat la factory manner. By the 
aid of these medals, which have lately proved their own authenticity 
in id source, by serving to identify in the most convincing manner a 
newly discovered statue of Terence, l lie gem-portraits of the some 
poet* of Sallust* Apollonius Tyanens, and Apuleins, may possibly hi- 
hereafter recovered by some sagacious and fortunate collector. 

Our invaluable authority for all the details of Roman life. Martini, 
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when celebrating the philosophic poekfiajTJieOffiiVrt, betrothed to his. 
friend Cunins. seems to hove filmed hia epigram* tot the purpHo 
of accompanying a portrait of the lady, aa it begins with— 

++ wt Ilia, tlbi firts-cEfciThc.'fiilatiibv t'uut, 

CiijtEs Owrepift petto™ voce uodrai,* 

I am strong!v tempted to recognise thin ancient bluestocking in » 
female figure, nude, in character of \ cnus, but with hair dressed in 
that very peculiar fashion first act by DomitUn’a empress, inscribed 
very conspicuously BEO^IAA, which is engraved upon a plasma 
formerly belonging to the 1’raun Cabinet, 

The practice of rewarding poetic eminence with a statue (Chrkto- 
doms. flour Sailing under the Byzantine Anastasias, extols one of 
Virgil amongst those of early Greece, decorating the Gymnasium 
of Zeniippua) WSB perpetuated (town to the last days of the W csteru 
Empire, Claudian was thus honoured hy Hniwrious, and with the 
HOpuTuddod compliment of the cxliavugant inscription 

’Eh r hi \hfr/i\toto viov k at Mowrav 'O^pou 

K\ow£i xai @atrt\<rh tdeaap. 

That the popular poets of the day, besides these sculptural honours, 
received also from their admirers the less ostentations but more 
imperishable distinction of portraiture in gems, is made matter of 
certainty by Ovid’s pathetic remonstrance, which follows the lines 
already quoted:—■ 

« Hire tlbi ili&mflJLUaS sctleU iituran * ^tiniudiol, 

|u digilo uni me fomuM- 1 rtfereqBB «)□+ 

Eni^eniqtH 1 imam ftslvn ctinijiki^f iu. gliitu 
Cara roVgnti quh viiLuat 

ijiicp auutiift h|Hi-but uuberit tlbi ilkirnt fornan 
Qtuim pwCtil a nubU NaaJO ^hIiiIEs nljtfaf \ 

A thing hitherto unnoticed, but birring very directly upon our 
subject, is the practice mentioned by Statinu in hia Ode on the Itirth- 
day of the poet Lucan. He mfcrioa us that it was then the fashion to 


* fit. til*. 
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honour it di 1 1itLtLtnl friend by sctilpfcming his portrait in the character 
of 21 Bacchus ■— 

" Hive to non thywto pr-ras dultais 

pakt nUmlbii i I n I nit tlj^nni 3 

I ] i^u 11 l §c 4 coiit ft fr^octitat ipittm f 

ail hiding to the golden bust of the poet placed by his widow* Polla, 
over her bed us a protecting genius. The disguise of Bacchus wjh 
probably chosen for these memorials, because that god was the great 
estaMisher of the Mysteries, initiation into which stood the departed 
soul in tnieh good stead in the world to come- It is not surprising 
that Bacchus impersonations should have been so popular whew, long 
before, wo find Ptolemy Philoputor spending nil his time, when sober, 
iai celebrating his Mysteries and beating a tambourine about the 
paWe + * A memorable record of this fashion 1ms come down to m in 
lhat masterpiece of Homan sculpture, the colossal Antinoua of the 
Lateran Gallery, with ivy-crowned thongh pensive head, the veritable 
god of wine in all bat its expression of deep though tfulue?^ This 
Indie f is furthermore exempli hod by a largo and beautiful gem (a nicolo 
in the Heywoud-Hawkins Cabinet), with an intaglio bust of the same 
imperial favourite, whose deification is declared by the thyrsus inserted 
in the field, and still farther by the composition, in cameo, surrounding 
the portrait like a frame. On each side stands a Bacchante, one 
clashing the cymbals, the other waving a torch; at the top reclines n 
Cupid, at the bottom a Satyr; all these figures being combined into one 
design of uncommon elegance and masterly ^execution.t Prom all this 
it is allowable to conjecture that the heads of Bacchus and Ariadne, in 
which the Homan glyptic art m eonapicuotmly and so lavishly has 
displayed itself, may not in every instance he idmt , but, on the 
contrary, may often perpetuate the features of the deceased friends 
of the persona who caused them to bo engraved 

Atticns was m great a lover of portraits, that he took the trouble 


* Plutarch, 1 □atimnacs.* 

t Thii ^em w- firRt [ , iii'S2>'!J».-i'i by Mil Lin in hts 'Fimvs Grtvitm m&fitea/ and 
tikuutpi repaid ulusl by In^hlnimi, ■ Mimumi'ini/ flee. 
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to compose a work on the subject. Hud *t survived to our times, 
notbing in Roman literature would have been so full of interest. 
Vurro, actuated ly § a similar predilection, invented some method of 
multiplying portraits both Ktpediticmdj mid cheaply; for he published 
a collection in one volume of bcvco hundred heads, under the title 
of ■ Imagines Viromm Iilustritm,' each accompanied with an explains 
lory distich in bmidecosyllabLc verse, of which a single specimen only 
ih preserved, the one relating to Demetrius Phalwous; -- 

M ilk IMueMn *itnm lot aptu* t*t 
Quui luces Imlmi abtfoliUnK," 

But, by a negligence infinitely to be regretted* Pliny has not thought 
it worth his while to explain the nature of this interesting invention. 
Nevertheless, his expressions, “ bcnigniBaimo invento,” and “uliqw 
mqdo insert as," are much too strong to he understood merely as 
minting to the obvious and long-established process of drawing siieli 
portraits by hand. A false reading of ti for u in another passage 
Pliny's lias called into existence a lady artist, to whose pencil Varro 
. should Lave been indebted for his supply of drawings, m the person 
of Lila of Cysicus, "qn® M. Varronis invent® pinxit." But Jan, by 
restoring the true rending, “yvventa/' remorselessly reduces her to a 
mere miniature painter, who was practising her art with much success 
at Rome during the younger days of the great antiquary. 

But to return to Pliny's significant expression, “aliquo modo;” 
the wordB strike my mind ns» implying some mechanical contrivance for 
effecting the purpose expeditiously and without variation, It is hardly 
possible to conceive the same portrait to bo copied over many hundred 
times, and by different bauds, in the atelier of the Roman librarius, 
and still to remain the same in every one of its repetitions, but, oil 
the other hand, if we call to mind how skilful were the artists then 
residing at the capital of the world in making all manner of dies, 
stamps, and moulds of every material used for impressing all sub- 
stances, whether hard or soft, it is possible to conceive something of 
Iko nature of wj>per?M<t printing to have been hit ujhw byjorro 
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for thy purpose of carrying out his scheme* Certain it in that there 
arc numerous Homan bronze stamps fit Hi preserved that have the 
inscription tn rdiff and reversed, and which, ©oimeguoutly, coil lei only 
have been used with ink for signing papyrus or parchment. To this 
day the Orientate use their signets (although inoised in gems nr 
metal)„ not for impressing wax, hnt for carrying a glutinous ink, 
exactly after the mariner of u copper-plate, an if transferring it ho the 
paper requiring signature. 

But there is a second method that Varro might have employed, the 
idea of which has 1>een suggested to mo by a remark of Caylus,* 
applying to a cognate branch of art. Ho believed he had discovered 
sure indications that the ornamental borders and similar accessories to 
the designs upon Etruscan vases had been transferred to the surface 
by meaua of a den^S-ptai^ that is p a thin sheet of copper through 
which ike outlines of the pattern are pierced, w hich being applied to 
the surface to be decorated, a brush charged with thick paint drawn 
over the outside leaves the pattern behind at a single stroke, it is 
very possible to imagine Vnrrote lea ruing this process of the ancient 
potters during bte iinliqusirimi researches, and his seizing upon the 
same for the realisation of his long meditated scheme* A net of 
stencil-plates, engraved with the most prominent features of the por¬ 
traits in bold outline, would reproduce the likenesses in a sketchy, 
yet effective style, identical with that of the mediaeval block-book a, 
and well calculated for expressing the individuality of the heaite. The 
Chinese have from time immemorial produced books illustrated with 
outs by precisely the same process a a that devised by the monkish 
precursors of the real printer i and why should not the same notion, 
suggested by a simitar want, have occurred to the ingenious Roman? 

Again* I cannot lie Ip suspecting that the Etruscan grafliti r incised 
designs on gold plates forming the heads of rings (a stylo of orna¬ 
mentation so popular with that people), might have been intended for 
transferring ink to smooth surfaces, after the present fashion of the 


* 1 BkUsiI d‘AnticjuiKV i- L 1 * IT. 
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Eftflt. ft is self-evident, from the thinness 'of lie pinto, these graffiti 
were not made for impressing wax or clrty; and in those primitive ages 
rings were always* worn for some practical purpose, not rb men* 
decorations for the hand. 

But to return to my first conjecture—an actual notice of tlio 
employ me nt of a stencil-plate is to be met with in ancient history. 
Procopius, to exemplify the barbarism of Tlicodoric, slates that he 
was never able to master so much of the art of writing as to sign his 
own name, and therefore had iccoutte to the expedient of passiug 
bis pen through the Jotters theO, pierced through a gold plague, which 
was laid upon the document requiring his signature.* This fact looks 
like the application of a method already in common use, but for some 
different purpose. 

And to conclude, the best testimony to the originality of Vwtcvh 
invention is, ns I remarked at starling, to be found in the forcible 
expressions of Pliny in noticing it, which, therefore, I shall give in 
full, “ M. Ynrro bonigniaaimu invento insert is volnminum suoruiu 
fucunditati septingentoriim aliquo moda iinaginibun, non pasaus inter- 
* cidero fignras, nut vctuetateui a?vi contra homines valere : inventor 
innncris etiam I>eia iuvidiusi quando iminortalitatem non solum dedit, 
vernm ctiam in onines terras misit ut preesentes ease uhique cen Di 
poftseut,” t 

* The Greek wax gUd U) uinko ih» Jtwst of the stupidity of the Goth. The thing 
ibut m pwutUd Tkoodoric wjw ijf.i itic four sample letters but the coragsUcatoi 
luoDOjiram of itix whulu nSnH in their outline, such as it appoaia oa his denarii. The 
Hywmtine imiperon, tike the sultan*, always sipm with, tui clalmratu luono^miu. 

t is sv. 2. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

X Ai i all conclude tlita section with some remarks upon the mechanical 
execution, the art, and the subjects— M the nmt tor, fbm p and style,” 
of the several clashes of gems treated of in the preceding chapters* but 
winch could not be introduced under their respective heads without 
embarrassing the general view of the subject. 

A very marked distinction of the Arcbaic-Greek and Greco-Itulkn 
work in intaglio, is the introduction of the nitjUat —to use the French 
technical term for what can only be expressed in English by a lung 
periphrasis It may be defined as the sihkiug the whole design into 
the eto£ke p with its various portions, in a series of planes, ut depths 
slightly different, upon which the muscles of the body, the folds of the 
drapery, itnd the other accessories, vt ere finally traced in by the adamant 
point. The impression given by Hindi uu intaglio has its outline nearly 
us much raised as its highest projections, yet without sacrificing any 
of its efTectiveni Hs ; u peculiarity noticeable in the coinage of the saoie 
epoch ond legions, of which perhaps tlui best illustration is presented 
by the types upon the large flat didrachma of Sybaric. 

This flatness of the interior of tin-intaglio runy he pronounced the 
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surest criterion of the antique origin of any gem, for it is the result 
of the peeulbr mat rumen l serving tha ancient engraver, l>y mean* 
of which, acting like n scraper, lie was enabled to produce ft flat surface 
at the iafiom of the cavity lia was sinking in the atone. This he could 
cflbct w itl, greater facility than a rounded surface, exactly the converse 
of the technique of tfce modem art, in winch the wheel being the chief 
instrument employed for sinking the intaglio, to give the mq&d is 
impossible, and semi-cylindrical or graved hollows betray the employ 
ment of modern means even in works pretending to date from the 

carli^i tinier 

In this early style it will be observed that the design is invariably 
so distributed as to fill up the entire hold, whether of the scarabens or 
of the ring-stone. Hence the forced attitudes and violent exertions 
displayed by the figures of the men or the beasts depicted: attitudes 
purposely sought after by the designer, in order to accommodate Lhfl 
Ik'xure of their bodies to the elliptical contour of the field upon which 
he was employed/ But in truth tins peculiarity runs through the 
whole of the glyptic art before its decline, never to leave unimproved 
nuy portion of the small space granted for the display of the artist« 
taJto It may 1* laid down as a rule, that in all works of a good 
period, especially in camei, the subject, be it a head, a single figure, 
or a group, is always so carried out n* to engross as nearly a* possible 
the entire surface of the stone, leaving no more than a narrow margin 
in the way of background, often little more than sufficing for the hold 
of the metal setting. Modern comei, on the other hand, the works of 
artists accustomed to admire and to draw from prints done upon paper, 
to which a large field and background are absolutely indispensable, 
usually display a wide field surrounding the relief, which is, as it were, 
gathered up {ra«mt£) in its dimensions, not expanded and flattened out. 


* Thin mode of tnwtiug the mb}«t is eat ix-eahar a ^ p f ^ t ’ 
—to -11 toe -in, of the «cWtc pwW. The I*» *^ ns'™ 

Lt,r orCHBHU, the Lice -tudd vg the Ball of Aanthaa, too Caw md C»tf af Qucy™, 
:l,o mdl reswvftutf of Sytorii, art m every l» int uk “ 1 ™ 1 * lUl !>1> ™ “ 

figitwl on tlw 80 *nbsL * 
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an in the fcme antique, TTiia is lihflwk*- thi? casn with intaglio work. 
But wh^n the ancient engraver dialled to exhibit the full beauty tit the 
material lie w&a working tip—for example, the eardtnyx or the nicolo 
_he bevelled off the edge nil round, so us to bring out the brilliant 
contrast or its concentric colons, and thus contracted the field, to the 
smallest limits compatible with the requirement^of the intended com¬ 
position. Tliis is the reason why the imperial portrait camel are so 
often inclosed within a garland of laurel or of oak-leaves, when of large 
extent, or with a moulding when smaller; the object being to bring 
into ploy the several colours of tho stone upon os many points us 
possible, and at the same time to contract the field around the relief. 

But to return to the archaic ftMfyfom, their intagli—for camel they 
oever attempted '—are for the most part surrounded by the bonier, 
the patterns rtf which have already been described under “ Etruscan 
Mcarabci." Those borders are either the milled, formed of small strokes 
set close together; the pmudafed, representing a Hiring of beads, 
which obviously gave the idea; or llna ffuiUodit, an open chain; the 
lust, from its extreme difficulty of execution, only occurring upon th*- 
most highly-tiiiished performances. Tlio milled border is even to he 
observed on u few Roman gems, but there its rudeness and irregularity 
show it to be but an unmeaning finish ; whereas it is manifest, from 
the labour bestowed upon it in good Etruscan pieces, tlmt the engraver 
considered it a very cswmtiul portion of his work.f 

As a rule, the best archaic iutagli are mot with upon the tri- 
eoloured agate, to use the popular name, so called from the white 
stripe between two dark bands of diffe rent shades, transversely crossing 

* Uiilttw wc chooN? to ctfts* jw< Bticb the inrtxkfl, or tbo yei mrei iiilS-lt-n^rh figure* 
iViiint] out upon 111 l 1 iMi'b ■ ft' Kciimbei p itai merely enp]Hirt th« riilr. 

l-TLlii the rniw wir4n3jvs + with U* m^ulikrly ±ivr.n Plrirn^ rtiiiit 1 into imbfofkp Wiu-k« in 

relief \M mi Mggwt theiiufelvw ihv eva *rf iIim er^mv^r. 

t S*' uf Onw ]jrcf|er b or the ittlumk, pjehifett iln:- #ut'!I*/rL k.nior, whi^h. 
m\ the uibu-r Itutnh inrorifthly m i\w pecnikr ineaHc* archaic cainip uf the 

Italiati eitk*; aud again, the few mumtai whin* Eependu |«crve iheir Hellenic origin 
beyond a iSullIie r disp^TLwi with the S">r«1op nf tl id lii-M entirely. From IIjlh £twt line 
trots of eht- imJorUy "f the iiur wnrkn ihii* fiiim-ril nmy Ik* |-iip1tv *aii?^ 
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the The regularity of these band* ceustituted the value of the 

gem iu the estimation of the Hellenic lapiilnry. This «tone in the 
precious onyx of Theophr*attis and the Greek writers; lint when one 
of its layers was red (the distinctive character of the sard), it then toot 
the name of aardonifr. During the whole ot this period it was cut 
across the layers, in girder to present to tlio eve the bands so rune It 
admired. It was not until camel became the rage under the Homans 
that the sardonyx was worked with its layers left in a horizontal 
position. Then it was that the opaque variety (the nieolo) came into 
fashion. It is evident that before this application of the species, the 
Greets, a» Pliny notes of the Indians, had regarded it as valueless. 
From the differ once of shades, its snrl'acn does not display the engraving 
upon it nearly so well as does n single-eulourod stone, whether trans¬ 
lucent or opaque; but the great abundance of existing examples shows 
that it was considered the gem above all others proper for signets ; 
and the reason I at last found supplied by Pliny, “ because it was 
almost the only stone to which the wax used in sealing would not 
adhere.’* The allusion of Theophrastus to its parallel hands of black 
and white, prove that his was the stone in question. 

I have else where devoted a separate article* to the h$en/h found 
upon the Etruscan works—a subject so interesting iu its hearings upon 
the Asiatic colonization of Italy, the true character of the Tyrrhene 
language, and its influence upon the religious nomenclature of the 
Homans. The strange modes in which the simplest Greek names arc 
barbarized upon the finest frorkn representing the mythic heroes, such 
as 3TVT for TTAETS, 3A4A for VXIAAETJ, lespeak 
foreigners accustomed to sounds and terminations of a totally different 
nature. The rare instances of genuine Greek works inscribed with. I ho 
owner’s name correctly spelt, and iu the Ionic character, havo already 
been described. They only serve to attest the total independence and 
the infinitely greater development iff the glyptic art amongst the 
Etruscans at this early jieriod. 


* 


* ■ ETondWk; p. 
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m Etruscan* undtbcii rivala the Grec^Italinns appear -acweely 
ove r to Lave attempted the head* even or dvtToB, much loss porfnut* 
of fatffWk upon their gm». S«* first i-IM. *« ^ 

jnrt.lv to bo met with prior to the ages wfcon Greek art tad attained to 
fall maturity. Amongst the earliest intaglio bends tnovra to me ih » 
jacinth (Prnun), a female bead covered with tbe f viitra, bay-crow „ 
Wfas fcp SappboV qailo A«™» ia ita »t*. «n,l th. 

types of certain primitive coins of the inlands in the rEgeam W 
perhaps equal antiquity is the diademed head, upon a large mbens 
in green jasper (lilncas). The amethyst seaiibmis (Blaeas) with it 
beautifnl youthful bead. Castor, in the conical pikas, the counterpart 
„ f one painted on an Gscan vase, and the nobk Pallas head, on a grand 
Ht i,td scarab** (Cartollum), belong to a more advanced period of the 

iirtj the epoch r probably t PhidlW- 

In this then* is nothing surprising. for according to the analogy 
fif all the other departments of art, the first engravers excised their 
skill in representing those animals upon which in their times of 
primitive simplicity man's thoughts were constantly busied, either a« 
objects of utility, of amusement, or of terror. Thus thn OX. the stag, 
and |he lion, so’ frequent upon these gems, may be safely accounted 
the first-frnits of the newly-imparted nrt,t a conclusion also dedueihlo 
{mm tbcir extreme stiffness, coupled with the most laborious finish. 
Vox rudeness and slovenliness of execution-except where, owing to an 
Imperfect mfsjhanique, as in tho common scarnbei-betrny (he epoch 
of the decline of a long practised art, where great demand has oc¬ 
casioned cheap and hurried manufacture. Cautious and careful aw 
the hands of the first inventors of any technical process. The same 
observation applies to tho cognate art of coining, the types of the 
earliest currency being invariably animals. It needs only to cite the 

- Jfojo prUttUy intended for tie- Krytluieau B%L to jwtfifl fmm it* identity with 
hit W on » coin of due family Curlsia. Thii yom is tin; ray H*urtwpu* of one 

found at Snteb, new in the Huwian Cakwrt. 

t They may Wo conveyed nsliffimw Wcm, awl W«d tallAmanic purposes, a* Mtag 
attributes of the wrong .Wiles. Thai they so appear ..a the Assyrian hh! ttwiw 
^■oIh, rfa admit of nu dispute. 
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tortoise on the drachma 1 of Phi don, and the lion Mini Bull «nafronted on 
the istuterH of Croesus, 

The nest alef* was the huniftn figure p at frill length, fmgaged in 
tin 1 pursuits imn Wifttnly interns I mg the owner of tin? signet—agri- 
e nl tn re, wnr + the chase?* In the nest stage cmno the hemes of former 
time?* But all depicted with the literal accuracy of daily life. Lastly, 
the gods them eel voh t now represented and worshipped in the human 
shape. The most indent Hellenic, or rather Pelusgie divinities. were 
only expressed By symbols—tirer*, trees, or stone*; Hie rough stone 
bocomea the pillar of imirbliK then of metal; last of ell, a human head 
nod arms are set upon it i as we find in the oldest roWana of 
Greets, the Amyrhe&n Apollo/ Even in tin? time of Pan&mlas t 
amongst the LaceduunonuJis the Diosenri were represented by two 
parallel wooden prats, connected by t wo transverse pieces, and forming 
the character tt P which still represents the twin Brothers of the 
Zodiac. 

Such continued the rule with the glyptic art for ages after it had 
reached a point of mechanical perfection never to ho ^surpassed; for 
what subsequent work either in gems or in modal? equal? in precision 
of touch and in elaboration the Greco-Italian Hcaruhei of the find elass s 
or the thin incuse didrachtnn of the same style and epoch7 Alt 
throughout this long period, and amongst the innumerable iittugli 
it has bequeathed us, we hardly ever find an attempt made to engrave 
on a gem a head or a bust even of a deity, much lean the likeness of an 
individual, all hough statifhs of all kind? had become ani versa! long 
before. It. ia only when nearly ail truces of archaic mannerism 
have disappeared that the gems give m heads of heroes, iLymphs, 
and gods, and—the art having now attained to its fullest perfection— 
regul portraits, the latter certainly not before the age of Alesnudiuvf 

* A piiiin shaft of l-rouzc, fifty cubit* high; the exact counterpart of dm HiuiWi 
lM t will jjotusibly iiKt'lf a rzutmaria] of the Indian nrigm af the iir*t clviliEur* of ihu 
l > "hf*n f ! Mirt % the tndttkaul IVlop and hi* Phrygians. 

f The firm Indubitable prirtniit that njijreum in Grecian art h the noble head of 
Artaxerxe* Mntuoou on the mrc nan of the tributary Ionian Bt*b% HfllicuniaKtuK, 
To ilie IVrsknSj indeed, is due Ilia honour of the imentien i>F pn-serring lv**nrlptuo 
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Even in the EgSnetan marble, where the drawing of the lilies and 
their outlines* are perfect, the fares me all con vent iolini, without I lie 
least attempt at expression, fulty retaining the primitive Assyria type, 
with the same grim fixed smile on the lips of nil. Horn late it wan 
ltefure 6T*n Painting made the first step towards producing likenesses 
of living men, appears from the fame acquired by # Pan®nu& ) brother to 
Phidias, by this bold innovation, first introduced into his grand picture 
of the Battle of Marathon. “The use of colours bad by this time 
become so general, and the art had arrived at such perfection, that lie 
is recorded to have painted portrait-figures of the commanders in that 
battle—Callimachus, Cynagirns, Milt hules/ on the side of the Athenians; 
Datis and Artiiphernes, of the barbarian host” (Plm. xxxv, 34).f 
Engraving such portraits on gems, it may be confidently affirmed, was 
never thought of before the Macedonian princes set the example id 
putting their own heads upon the coinage instead of that of their 
tutelary god, previously the universal rule equally with tyrnnni and 
republics. Even in this stage of the art jmrtruita of private persons 
lire utterly unknown. Indeed, they do not appear, as fur us my 
experience extends, before the latter days of the Homan Republic, 
when the moneyera, generally members of the great families, began to 
put upon their own mintages the bends of their distinguished pro¬ 
genitors, and at the same time to adopt them for the type of the family 
signet. Heads represented in front face commence very late in the 
Hreck period. Under the Empire they are frequent, and gradually this 


Ihc a 11 [lie 11 tii- LikemuM-H of li^mricol peinonajas. Sc. cm- on Aunhl that the portraits 
of Gym* upon hi* roonmnent nl Xirghakof Darius*, with the nine primary, npnn the 
■J LS.i. 1, rock tablet m JVUisotn, wire fniilil'ally copieil from the life. ProlnUy 
iLl- [iiiwl antwni attempt si purtmitni* en a tr* b she temt of il.e Satrap of Salami*, 
ainauiy noticed ni p. fB. 

■ Of hiit maimer it good tsunpium may lw dimmed front the adittinifik' Btemm 
aliltunlee, prtttebly a transcript from Uii* very picture (p. IMI). 

t Even stctuariBS never tliouj-lit of making actual liltcmite™ of the person in their 
B pti rtv but dwaya LilealLwii riem, n* Isle ns the [Line of LoLitmus, brother .,1 
Lv»iji[tu>, the inventor rtf taking planter casts from till* face. Till* being «>, some 
ciinsMvnfMe imereti mu*i he allowed Won? the innovation citendesl to tlm i tomato 
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becoiues tho established style for what were intended as tie most 
elaborate worhs of the Decline. 

Ill their treatment of the imperial portraits, the Homau artists 
display every variety id' style, and have evert manifestly tu*ed their 
invent Ion for novel modes of representing the one subject which their 
patrons at court called upon them so incessantly to repent. A popular 
mode of representing the youthful Ctesm or heir-apparent was in the 
character of Mercury, J ‘ the beneficent god,” with wings in tlm hair, 
or the cnduwun on the shoulder. Thus appear frequently Caligula, 
Kero, M. Aurelius, and Caratalln, most inappropriately all, save the 
one so auspiciously deified.* The numerous portraits of Kero show, by 
the nascent heard, which is seen on nearly oil, that they were taken 
during the first bloom of Lis popularity, during the opening years 
of his reign, when ft new golden ago was confidently esp^ted from the 
swfty of the pupil of Seneca. Tor these heads must have been made 
Wore his twentieth year, when, on the occasion of hi® first cutting 
off his beard, he instituted tha festival called Juv,.>mJtd, Of his 
portrait* in more advanced life, hut one-and with radiated ernwu- 
La* ever come to my knowledge. 

In the same spirit of ingenious adulation, the empress figures as 
Oybole, Ceres, or Isis; her daughters in the guise of Diana, but with their 
hair dressed in the fashion of the day, however incongruous it might 
be with the established type of the virgin goddess. The emperors 
often parade in the character of Ammon, or of Sample ;t occasionally 
as the two deities combined, ns the su-enlkd Did ins Julianna (a Com- 
modus), on the famous Marlborough Caiuco, where bis consort figure* 
with the &t tributes of Ceres taid Libera. 


* Jlcre rarely u Achilles with the buclshr, and the sp*r over the AouLW. On 
u unique sard <if mien-, ihu- tU-fiend Dia4=aicniaii wfcW*, ^“*1 wf Lbs * 1 *“-, “In: 
rtuidcr dV F^riufut, mi uI-vUjujs anA Id^iIi>uA aXIasi™ it* tin* bk*aiugi vo txper™ 

ftmt blp- ixmiiirUyv 

f A vi'tv iiitiTL-stLiig, csainpb ih the BLicaft Uj^-Ia/hU l>l Ilic, - wi 1 lL 
b, turfy peicW on thu csladme, to hi» vivifying poUncy. Anraml *ns 

the emhUim* of the Mysteries, the pipe a( My*, the BcrceyntliM tibia, luairi, wconnoa, 
HiuMUir, sad AAAI©, " the Oite," a technical tenu in thaw enremoole*. # 
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The execution or the intaglio was similarly varied: sometime it 
in dime in with little depth, after the former Greek manner* and on 
geias of large volume—like the -folia by Evodua^ on m immense 
aquamarine; an Augustus with 111e cadmreiiri on sard (Marlborough); 
thy mme heal with the star on an extraordinary nictda (Fonld) \ and 
other well known examples that ornament the principal cabinets of 
Europe. Or again, for Lho 8nh'. iff i nhibiting his marvellous dexterity, 
the artist has resorted to the opposite extreme, engraving portraits 
of perfect accuracy and wonderful finish upon gems almost micro- 
aciipic in die; for example, a head of Titus on li prase a quarter of 
mi inch high by three-sixteenths wide; and another in red jasper, only 
slightly larger, in the old Pnom Cabinet. Of these, the ^former is 
probably without an equal in the Homan series for fidelity, spirit, 
and minuteness. Again we find intaglio heads cut extremely deep, 
given in front face; of which the To, the Muse, the Julius, and the 
Dermtothftnes, all of IHoscorideB, may ho quoted as unparalleled 
exam pies, From the ex heme care bestowed upon the execution of 
such geius in front face, and frequently from their larger dimensions 
and superior quality* a proof of their original importance may bo 
deduced, supporting the conjecture that such wag the type adopted 
on the stilte-dgnet ■ which again explains why this style became 
universal for tlm inijn rini portraits of the Lower Empire, Alarm's 
for example, Tlmt the imperial state-seal was, as h matter of 
course, the head of the reigning prince, appears from SparLian (26), 
who reckons amongst the other oroena e foreshowing the coming 
death of Hadrian, that on bis hint birthday the signet ring engraved 
with bis own portrait fell spontaneously off his linger as he wu 
cum me riding his successor to the senators. 

The large busts in Iront-feco of the Provinces (of Africa two fine 
examples are known to mu), done in an extremely bold, though rudest 
Homan style* may be conjectured to have been similarly official aeab, 
and used by tbe governor of the province, it were scarcely possible 
that any private individual should have taken for bis own signet m 
pretentious n device without drawing down upon Idimndf deal ruction 
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from the H 0 i^>icu>tii 4 jealousy of the emperor► Whvn Ctodins Mac.vr 
rt*b(+l]ed ngiim-n Xero Ls st ntck deo&rii ftt Curtilage with the henil of 
Africa for obverse ; and sm* is the u*ud reverse of the early bMe 
silver of AteJLflUiiriit, facts establishing the official character of the 
device,* Due is, from all these considerations, tempted to the con¬ 
clusion that such portrait in front-feeo were ordered for official 
signets, tut those in profile Tor the use of persons wearing them 
from friendship or out of adulation. Tlie passage of Pliny's, granting 
the eidrie nt Claudius's court exclusively to such us hud received 
the ring hearing his bust in relief m gold, goes far to establish 
the significant character of similar types under the empire, 

Geuna presenting the features of on unpopular prince, or favourite, 
were doubtless smashed to atoms upon the death or downfall of the 
originals; gem-portraits sharing the fete of their colossal brethren 
in bronze or marble, when, the day of retribution coming, 

“ Dcaocndunl status: TE9Vtau)iw sequnntar” 

1 have met with numerous examples, to all appearance, of this 
“execution done in effigyfor instance, a Cumniudus with his titles 
—an important piece in red jasper—evidently fractured intentionally; 
a Caligula, also with a legend; and the tine Caracul la of the British 
Museum (Town ley Croms). t 

In conclusion, to return to certain particular* hut slightly 
noticed in the foregoing sections, though of considerable weight in tho 


* This «tnui^c Lm l-c iveridfi is Bni a&umcJ on the t.-iniij'e of Egypt, by Cl«i]wtm 
tidlLiii', whose niii, I'n-kmy Altxander, at*' figures in tlw wmft, It I* piofellu ilwt 
iii this way tin' diarwiL-r of tier J.0&m Hercules** his Sine Jon inn rivals 
ili.1 of the Hull'd:i'ii ThcUm domf-pul, J l'o sw in this singular omwneut uolblng 
■iii '[ht than a o>aimein»niiUin of his strength in war elSpUaftts (tbu and osphuiatk-a) 
i« nil it ] iLy nbwnnl 

I AKmt the time de' a fashion c*mu m erf Ap|irnpnite nwttcufc to 

Imiin' imrtnlim drabtU** A Bhunti nM- with a «ml« ^ ^ 

ubvtrtie, ft ftuu&lu tin revciw, biw iho field rolitti the Lliu't filhil ift ith imjin'^raiin*, 
out nf wliieh tiw n^ute Yifionui Dimct* the njijmpriiite uddmtis, “ Atlui, M. V iiiiri 
As i mr I" A iwilier tody (cm * s.ml mj awn) cxj.rt^- her Mtitnunli nmlipgiiitMlIjr 
by bscnhing nt full letted w Atm# tt* u&f 
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diiirm wli mg of the antique from modern imitations. Firstly, it 
is an invariable rule that, at I antique designs are marked by an 
extreme -ttuplifflt y Barely does the compoaitioii include more than 
two figures* or if others l*o introduced, they are treated mere 
aecaH^oriea, and only indicated in outline. tins brunch of art 

Horaces maxim can ho applied with hot slight vomtinu 

M Nrc iimwta Unpd penaom lnburt?l * 

Except in the archaic school, which preferred, m til ready pointed out* 
the nqi resell ta l ion of forced attitudes and violent muscular exertion* 
IkjMi* ia the grand characteristic of the matured Greek style, and 
its successor the liner Horn nil. Hence it is that the best works of 
the most famous artists are invariably cither single figures or heads, 
its frill appear upon examining the descriptive catalogue of engravers 
ami their genuine works. Ass the necessary result of this restriction, 
nothing in the nature of a picture with perspective, background, 
and carefully finished details of unimportant objects* in ever to be 
discovered in truly antique gema, whether camel or intagli. Kneli 
a treatment of the design at once betrays the work* however antique 
its aspect, for a production, at the earliest, of the Revival, when the 
■ u gravers, vainly attempting a rivalry with painting, expended their 
skill in endeavouring to create a picture upon a atone. These were 
tin? lingering effects of the practice of mediaeval art. where all the 
objects in 4 enuipoHitsou, whether picture or lias-relief* are considered 
of the same importance and made equally prominent* 

Again, there ia a marked soberness in the invention of the subject; 
or rather, there is no itweati&tb at all in it. It is always a literal 
transcript of some event in mythology offering a serious or a mystical 
interpretation; or else some lent of Epic legend, that ia, of the 
traditional history of their ancestors] or lastly, some business or 
diversion of every-day life. Ail these tire rendered upon the gem 
according to certain unalterable and precise rules, and nothing 
fanciful is ever allowed to intrude* The whole design ia carried out 
with the rigid simplicity of the old trageitiiiiu* where one or two 
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actors ,lo and speak -everything required for the conduct of the plot. 

In this spirit nre conceived and treated the Beenes of the Epic 1 )'< L le, 
that prolific theme with the early Greek and Ituliote on -ravers. 
With the Homan school, art. though remaining in its fullest mechanical 
perfection for the space of two centuries, became entirely prosaii m 
the choice of its adjects. For gem-engraving “edftiptum" being 
from tho first ancillary to " uciilptiire” slid over taking for models 
the greater productions of its sister art-the Etruscan his terra-cotta 
gods and friezes, the Greek his bronze and marble statues—tho 
gem-artist never attempted anything in miniature the prototype 
of which had not beforehand presented itself to his eyes on a larger 
strain. Another reason this for tho simplicity of their compositions. 
Neither the one nor the other ever* thought of representing events 
g f ancient or of present history; an observation which applies 
invariably to the Greek, and with hut rare exceptions to the ltoiuan 
epoch. In tho latter, indeed, a few great men assumed for their 
Slid Sumo notable event in their own career, as Sylla did with tho 
' Surrender of Jiigurthu,” but representing the scene in tho most 
dimple manner, and exactly as it still appears upon the coins minted 
under his direction. Such complex subjects its the “ Hatties of 
Alexander," the “ Death of Lucretia,” “ Scasvoln before King PorMama/’ 
the “Murder of Julius Cmsar,” &c., compositions over-crowded with 
figures, grouped as in a modern painting, and all in violent action 
subjects we so commonly behold upon the large pieces of the Cinque- 
cenlu and later schools— ul^ this has no precedent whatever in antique 
arl. Still less (if possible) do we fiud Virgilian or Ovitliau episodes, 
those favourite fields for Italian artists of the Itovivol in every 
department—painting, enamelling, pottery, metal-work, and glyptics. 
All truly antique themes arc ideas hallowed by long use and veneration, 
tin 11 scriptnnil subjects," so to speak, of the ages that embodied them 
upon the gem. This is the distinguishing feature of the Homan 
School, the vast majority of its productions being connected with 
religious ideas. How many spring from astrology ! how many arc 
mere talismans or amulets I the latter indeed constituting Jbe solo 
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clissi tint after tho times fif &>v<?rus afforded occupation to tins 
practitioners of the fast declining glyptic art. 

Lumniiom scenes or figures arc never to lw found upon it u tuple 
geiu£. Even in tins cade figure* the flex is- hut indicated, and nothing 
more. In the moral code of the undents all sexual matters wens 
looked upon as mere things of natural necessity, indifferent in 
themselves, hut, like the rent, not to be obtruded on the eye. Their 
artists therefore decently— 

** Vitro jNHUeenfa cuknt * 

lint TUntkr tin? modern system of ideas, tho case was far otherwise, 
when virtue came to he regarded as no more than a strict attention 
to such jHi.rt.ii.-ca] elf^h, tmd the longing for tho forbidden had produced 
its usual result. Lascivious images of the grossest kind are common 
enough in modem gems, nnd the labour and skill bestowed by tho 
Is^nt bands of the times upon such unworthy matter? convincingly 
attest tho favour with which they wore received, 

Tho number of antique gems alill preserved— and bow mu all in 
proportion h this to the si ill buried*— h perfectly incredible, before 
u little rdlection upon the ennse of this abundance furnishes a 
nut i factory explanation. To leave out of the ficconnt the five 
centuries before our era which produced the finest works, though 
in leas numbers (for tho great muse of the intugli that fire now to 
be seen must be referred to the iCeman Empire), we should remember 
that for the space of three centuries they were being nunmfectured 
in counties thouMTida all over the civilised world, an articles not 
merely of orujiment, hut subservient to the most important h’mb, 
authenticating all transactions of burning. and employed as ,-nib- 
for keys in the days when the locksmith^ art was as yet in 
its infancy. 

Their material, completely mdi-rtnictiblc, seta at defiance lime 
and the action of the elements; even lire itself can do no more than 


* I'Vir c*ampk% thr filtei uf liar gtmX erfiea of A*ia Minnr* white ilie art llo&mW 
HU luiuriuiLfly fin im tilfill'R, an- sut yul totally UialiitUrbctL 
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discolour it The etoue whose beauty and art charmed the eyes of 
Mithridules, of CWsar. and of Mreoedas, preserves the same charms 
unimpaired, unfadjftg, for the delight of the mail of taste in our day. 
The barbarian, or the new convert, who melted dowui the precious 
ring, bracelet* or vase, for the sake of the metal, threw away jim 
worthless or as ido^trous the fliird or onyx with which it was 
adoriieth The truly priceless work of art was received by Earth, and 
aeon rely sheltered within her protecting bosom, until reviving civili¬ 
zation again enabled the world to appreciate its value* 

Amidst this profusion of antique treasures, the student must ever 
bear in mind one axiom, that in the old world, os in all times, 
mediocrity was the rule, first-class works the exception, hence the 
great majority of gerna, whether Greek or lioxuau, full verj fur abort 
of the standard of absolute perfection. They were to a great extent 
ini article of trade, produced as rapidly ns possible; in short, made 
to sell. Still, even in these one often cannot hut admire the effect 
imparted by a few bold and rapid touches of the master-hand* The 
infinite variety in the designs (for in the innumerable repetition* 
of the same subject, such as the " Death of Capaneus/* or the M Labour* 
of Hercules/ 1 no two intugli exactly coincide) U a fact at first sight 
difficult to account for; but which, perhaps* may he explained upon 
the same grounds that dictated SoWs law forbidding the engraver's 
keeping hy him the copy of any signet he should have once sold. 
For the validity and assurance oi the rtcal were done away with sf 
a duplicate of it could be reffdily procured. 

From what has been just remarked ns to the mediocrity of the 
great majority of antique gems, it ia an obvious caution that pieces 
of fine execution and good design require to bo scrutinized with the 
most critical eye before their genuineness 1>0 pronounced beyond 
dispute. The best engravers of Lbe past three centuries naturally 
have copied such antique model** as were the most admired, and 
have reproduced thorn with the exacted fidelity; that being the sole 
means by which they could obtain an adequate remuneration lor 
their labours in the high prices commanded by the origuydn for 
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which their imitations were substituted,* Mediocre gems being 
plentiful in the market, and to lje procured for a trifling buiu* were 
thus left beyond the danger of forgery, 4 

It is Tcry provoking that no data are to be mot with m the daflmofd 
writers as to the prices which in their own times engraved gems com¬ 
manded, viewed ns works of art, irrespectively oJ^tbc value of the mere 
material. The latter, indeed, was trifling in the C®SO of the particular 
atone (tbe sard) on which the great cat masters of the art displayed 
their talent. Even Pliny, our usually unfailing resource in all such 
matters, and fond as he is of quoting the selling value of other works 
of art, disappoints us in this particular cose. In only one Instance 
does he notice the price of an intaglio (the emerald with the Amy mono, 
bought by Ismcnias), and even here, unfortunately, the stone being the 
most precious then known* it cannot bo determined how nmch the 
englaring had augmented the intrinsic value. The sum paid, how¬ 
ever, was not very high, being no more than four staters, or four 
guineas. This omission is the more provoking, as he gives many 
instances of the prices obtained by silver chasings of old masters, 
productions of a kindred nature, and the predecessors of etmiei them- 
Helves. Nevertheless, wo may well believe that excellence in this 
brunch met with encouragement proportionate to that bestowed upon 
talent exhibited on a grander scale. We are informed of the enormous 
value of precious atones under the Empire, and yet we had him 
observing that, “ luxury had introduced many varieties into this fashion 
(of rings), as in everything else, by adding gems of exquisite lustre 
to the original gold, and so loading the Auger with a whole fortune; 
and again by engraving them with various figures, m that in the latter 
case art, in the former the k ufrfrf»rc, should constitute the value w 
(xxxiiL Ij). These are terms that imply an equality of value between 
a first-rate engraving and a precious stone, however highly rated by 
the world of fashion. As “ gems by the old musters " are particular! y 

* s.r tin iuuHxkrtu of Uidkler ami hit two copies af ibe 1 Boy with the Troches, 
in lay n^liee of to LiaV. 
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specified by thietonins, ns collected with such ardour by Julius Cfcsar, 
we may be very certain that the predilection of such an authority 
would enormously send up their price in tbe Sq)ta. And, again, when 
Elngabalns made la in self ridiculous by setting gains, the worts ol 
the greatest artists,” in his shoes, the stupid debauchee would not bare 
thought of the extravagance, had not their actual money vulne at the 
time exceeded that of^recious stones and pearls, which latter the more 
tasteful Nero had put to the same use. 
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ASTH0I/X3ICAL SUBJECTS. 

The influence of Astrology upon Hit' Roman world Was far from eon* 
tining 3tsj-li' to the expression ot her ideas and occult power* nrmlcr 
tastelessly syiulK.ilifjil anti enigmatical forms, like those bequeathed to 
m by her half-daughter Giinslieimii— it has left ns nn innumerable host 
of elegant monuments, hut purely astrological bulb in appearance and 
in purport. Thoae moreover extend front the earliest to the latest days 
of the urL (or the Persian cylinders present the astral deities with the 
rltea of the Magi, whose religion was but another name for astrology, 
and the Zodiacal occur on works t*i even the An-lmie-Gr^r-k 

period f but it was under the Empire, from Domiti&n’s ngn downwards, 
thul the demand for gems p cr rather talisman^ derived from tho 
prescriptions of this science, grew ho pressing an almost to banish every 
other subject from the engraver's repertory. 

Astrology now became the fashionable study ^ entire libraries were 
formed of the treatises upon this science alone, els Augustine tells m 
when speaking of bit* friend Firm inns. Of these works the principal 

* A pfimiiiT£ of Nix of the Sijnm b roekciud hy Pliny tina ef 

tki.- prosi^ ^rEsPL, Ailimta. 
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now extant ere the poem (only fragments preserved) nf Hamtho, 
dedicated to one of the Ptolemies; that of Manillas, writtea under 
Augustus; ami lhe voluminous treatise in prose of Sextus Julias 
Finnic ns, dedicated to the Count Lolltan in the reign of Constantino* 
Junior. He gives a most interesting drawing ofhis patron's horoscope, 
and points out howyt was verified by the strange nev^i hid ch of hw 
life. Horace alludes to bis own horoscope (though uncertain whither 
it were Libra, Scorpio, or Capricorn™) as occasioning the striking 
similarity in the chances of his life with those that befel Mreocnas 

u UtcuEjrjue naittaltt incroilitpiii mulo 
ConH&tit AdtHM* 


Augustus, Suetonius records, published his own nativity, to display to 
the world his confidence in the success it promised him, and put hi* 
natal Sign, Capricorn, upon one of Ilia coinages. Tiberius passed tins 
latter part of his reign in his observatory at Capri, surrounded by Ins 
astrologers, "cumgrogeChaldmo” as Juvenal hath it; and had himself 
attained to such proficiency in the study, as to predict the remote and 
brief enjoyment of imperial power by Galh*, then only a child * In 
private life the satirists continually ridicule the prevalence of this 
btluf, and depict the heir anxiously inquiring how much longer fate 
in tends keeping him out of his long-coveted wealth hy the tedious 
longevity o( the pefcaessor— 


“ Filiup ante d&3» ptrim Inqafrii in anhi^f 

or the lady net even venturing to use an eye-salvo without first 
consulting "her nativity, or to take a meal or a bath before she bd* 
out the lucky hour in the almanac of Pctosim. Later, Claudmi. 
(% xiv.) alludes to the calculating nativities on an astronomical 


- Awafino, after joining 0* Msakhwm*, dnvetoi to the fudyof >*»l£, 

to which llie sect were Tuiiurally much *Mctah H«^“i n *0 ™ttty of 

pmdieud 11 k- iMili of undertake until Alypha- In. 1 -.J in £*»* 
thr science. Bui wlmi completely convinced him of its futility wab tin * n . 
n-htid to him of a Slave child ami Wm*K ta*» "» lk ' T «“ l! * tlm MM «' 

ZZ by right mM* to — tom it. ** life, yet who* tm *** 




* 
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globe of glass which (£p. iriii.) wc find was the invent Lon of Arehi- 
ingenious piece of nioehniiifim, for it exhibited all the 
motions of the Zodiac nnd of the heavenly bodies,— ^ 

w Lnchificis Ttirib &iuulniiy r jqtritas 
Et Tinam coni* mutiHus nr^rt ops** 1 

And this Rnme anticipated orrery is spoken of by tvid + — 

** Act* Syffl&oma snspeiwflfl in irlhcw parro 
Slat glubas immODBI pana figisra, poll* 

And Propertius introduces an astrologer boasting his skill,— 

“ — mrala as^m movin' jiilaL^ 

i» 

This “mnvete Signa ” was the technical term for calculating 
nativities, ter Ovid baa,— 

Non alii ntxh hklujutin Signa movotant.* 

Most unfortunately no account is extant of the machinery by which 
these complicated movements were effected, hut seeing that the whole 
was inclosed within a globe, it could not Beto boon a mere ndaptatiuii of 
the principle of the clepsydra, although Vitruvius minutely explains 
the construction of a very complicated astronomical cWk in his 
chapter Dr IIordogiix r But in whatever way the motions were 
prod need, this celestial globe appears on a gem (doubtless the official 
signet of some eminent Sidropf&f of the day), placed upon a eippus, 
with a party of astrologers seated in conclave around, one of whom 
is demonstrating upon it with his wundj radius . We again find 
another astrologer adopting ter his signet a still more definite emblem 
of his profession, n man bending forward and inscribing in a large 
volume held on his kneo the horoscope of the native, whb&s birth in 
decorously typified by a little infant s head just emerging into day¬ 
light from the lap of EsttL The kud atid moon conjoined in the 
field distinctly pint otit the real meaning of this* design,* which 
formerly, in compliance with the prevailing mania for discovering n 


* Which Tory frptjue&tly gcciit*, a tlint it mas a pwfcuaociil device. 
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historical subject in every intaglio, was understood ns the finding of 
the-bead of Tolas. Of this type I possess an example dating from the 
Etruscan period, M n prouf how early the profession bad become a 
recognised and established one; just as the augttrs, bo important a body 
in those same times, put upon their signets the figure of one of them* 
selves taking in observation, seated in silence on the ground, and 
bolding up bin liium to divide the heavens into fan fia. 

Of tlie whole clast, the most frequent * are the Signs of the Zodiac, 
cither singly, combined, or as adjuncts to deities the representatives of 
the several planets, the '■ gods of the nativity," a* the Gnostics styled 
Item. It may reasonably bo supposed that in many cases those 
represent the owner's horoscope, for that persona blessed with an 
* suspicions nativity " indulged their vanity by parading it before the 
public eye is plain from many allusions in classic history. Thus 
Suverus selected for his second wife Julia Domna, merely 1«mi» she 
bad a “royal nativity f and many a patrician was sacrificed by the 
timid tyrants of later times for the saint? reason as Matin* Font- 
posianue had been by Domithm, “quia imperatoriam genesiu habere 
ferelmtur.” Of nil there horoscopes the most favourable was Capri- 

von\, *- — j n Auguiti Mi qm folwrit ortiEs .' 1 

AlihtMW birth,"— 

as sings his protege Manillas; a circumstance promulgated to the 
world by the empererV order on the denarius above alluded to. mid 
for the same reason itn ligure often accompanies his portrait on gems. 
Firm it-us lays down that '*™ the ascension of the third degree in 
Capricorn, emperors, kings, and persons destined to fill the highest 
offices, are lata” The wime author gives a very detailed catalogue of 
the “apoteksmatsi," or the influence exerted by each degree of the 

* Most popular of all would liave littn the Ai-inth- Moon-god, ftfM iww* (Imaged 
M 11,1- hiut i>f ft boy in a 1 ‘hfygvm cap, ruling upon a crescent), 1 m*l the klief of id* 
STicL'iat rotaries, the cltiuens of Can-lia;, lx---n mow prcmknii in (lie Ttetnati world, 
-fUcy lieliI, say* B|«rtLan (*CttM*flO ** thai all who regarded rW Moon an a 
Fr-inLuitit- power we re dnotnad ever to lw subjfct to female domination, hut all wor- 
ahipping omt invoking the luminary n* miiM-ulmr-, tmanip ihcttiwlvea llir matter* of 

tbw utlitr ic*s. ■ 

It 
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respective Signs in its ascension upon the destiny of the infant l*rn 
amler it, for the proper influence of the Signs was greatly modified by 
their varying altitude in the heavens, Manilius also gives a aimilar 
table, though less full (subjoined at the end of this chapter), as only 
describing the influence of each Sign nt its rising, or when attended by 
the ascension of certain constellations. For exijpple, under Arit s the 
native will lie a great traveller; under Leo, a warrior; under Cancer,* 
a sailor; under Aquarius, honest, chaste, and religious; l iscea, oihllj 
enough (on the principle of contraries one would suppose), brought to 
the light the talkative and slanderous. 

IToucc to ascertain the exact place of the ascendant at the very 
moment of the native’s birth, one Chuldsean sat by the woman in 
labour, and signified the coming of the infant into the world to the 
observer Chaldsaii stationed on tbo top of the house, viewing the 
heavens, hv beating on a metal disk. From which Hippolytua (iv, f>) 
takes occasion to prove the futility of the science from the fact that 
the precise moment of birth ia unde finable j and also that a certain 
amount of time must be lost between the Bounding the disem and the 
noirtO reaching the obwmt's earn aloft ; arguments which show what 
scrupulous exactitude was professed in these calculations. 

Although amongst all the Signs the chief favourite to grace the 
Item an signet was Capricorn us, perhaps in compliment to the first of 
the emperors, Leo also often figures on gems, and so does Virgo, the 
deified Eregone, who might las mistaken for Victory were it not for 
the helmet on her head, to mark her being* the “ Mu nit hen in virgo,” as 
Statius styles her, and the whcatsheaf in her hand. Scorpio, the 
horoscope of Tiberius (and therefore emblazoned upon the shield of 
the trophy commemorating his Bhatiun victory in the “Gemma 
Angus tea”), was also a favourite device, and that with very good 
reason in ages when people credited Hanilius’s dictum ns to its 
influence upon the fortunes of the native. Or it may have been even 

* Courts fjf Irtmi Wi," n gojmbr vigil, tut win u U dawoccur, hua iiftrii lilt 1 

l<u-k r,i liie tan-eii into a hnraan viangr, which Hnujie vciy pbiwibly ku|.i|)i.hm-s n> 

Typify in the Sign. 
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then ft medicinal amulet,as it n* b the ri*t*nth century. when. 

«* D, *«.t records, thin ftigil, cut on a g™m jasper wl»n the Him was 
|n the SiRU. wa* universally believed ft sure protection ajnun’t the 

atone. 

A cftrrt«cop«i generally accompanies the figure «>f ft > ign, 10 1 
denote its beneficent ami to indicate its astrological c^rmicr, 

lest it should be mistaken for cither ft simple amiuftl or 0 ' 

fanciful device, t , , . 

There is a design «f which so many repetitions are extant, both 

an (in ue and rfBanMMancB date, ns to proclaim heyond all mistaking the 
topLto. of the ft. IM involved. Sow. SMI C =»“>“> 
rctorii tint L- Temilto, n frien.1 of Cicero*, to! colcnlii" “ 

nntirilv of Bobo MC.rding to the 1"'“ fr 11 ”™ 1 ta ,ht ““ ° f “ h “” 
toll, Olid 1 cnonot kelp teeing in tw> coiupwilion tbo p.ctnr.d lior,,. 

„J Of the mwtiw* of a. ""«• To »«* J "P i,tr “ '“T 

enthroned between Mot* «d Sterc.rj tondin*, upon ... Orel,. under 
wtok old Ocewto k.lf en>et B ™ from hi, wove., tko wkole enclosed 
witto tlie rirde of Ike nedto. The >»jrtic»l impoetoce of tta. 
M,, is nppntot from ft. tot tint it he. been kop. in dew by the 
nculptor who executed the ton.1, of Junto Bne™., I’refeel of home 
idee, a tbo enrliort. perhaps tbo Boot interesting Chrieito M>- 
ueut in erateneo, dill reninining in rttn upon tbo floor of the nncient 
bodlto of SI. Peter, now the erupt of the modem cdftee. h U* 
principal lias-rclicf repr» K n.. Christ .eoted between SS. Uter 
p,ol standing, to tot renting npon an aged man etorgurg from 
—■.n. whose robe Hies in n eemieircle over hi. heed, here probn ■ ; 

representing Ak~ or Stodto, the Cue.,ins of the world. 

Mnerobiue (Snt. 1. »L) hns: “the ligyptiens d.non.tn.lo the Sign 
Leo Ihe ' Honee of the So..,’ to,much M thi, heart «een„ to donee 

* There I, n u.ffifc-1 to**” In 

U . tore.. i„ 


It 2 * 
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Inn own nature from tliat luminary, being in forte anil beat ns imporipi 
to all other animals as the snn ia to the stars. The lion’s strength, too, 
lies in his cheat and fore part of tie Iwdy, hut falls off towards bis hinder 
quarters; similarly the aim's force waxes greater from morn to noon 
or from spring to summer, hut declines towards bis setting, or towards 
the winter, considered aa the lower part of Jhe year, Tbe lion is 
alwovs seen with his eyes wide open and full of fire, so doth the sun 
look upon the earth with open and fiery eye, with perpetual and un¬ 
acted gaze" Hence comes tho Eon's head, crowned with twelve rays, 
given to the Agfithodteuiou serpent upon ho many Egyptian talismans- 
The lion's head was likewise considered the most appropriate discharger 
id a fo tin lain, because the inundation of I he Silo attained its height 
when the sun was in Loo. 

The rule of assigning it House to each planet was, as this quotation 
shows, an Egyptian invention, and the other Signs were similarly pro¬ 
vided in the following order. Of Saturn, the Louses are Capricorn and 
Aquarius; of Jupiter, Pisces and Sagittarius; of Mars, Libra and 
Scorpio; of Venus, Aries end Taurus; of Mercury, Gemini and Virgo; 
of Sol,* one diurnal, Leo; of Lnnn, one nocturnal, Cancer. 

The planets, accompanied with their proper houses, often furnished 
the subjects of signets, as might justly he expected, when we consider 
the received doctrine tliat— 

MTliu plnrtei* ]o*k nrat kindly on the birth, 

Whm from his propur house each views the- earth j 
For fA™ lb' nuspicSoia larger hlew-iiigA ihoww* 

Whilst the nuiliifri an- »h"m of 11Mf their power" 

It would E+eem, however, tkit oil the astral genii were best-tempered 
wlien pliiiiiug in tbeir nariuriuil houHS*, for BoroUxens olid Maiietho 

(ii. 141) lay dowti that-— 

" Cliiefi^t of alb with aspect TtK*t benipi, 

Whilst |n j&qiiaritHi doth old Snttim nhmr .; 

Jtrro in the Archer jayi; impel u&us Mari 
Of right esttlLs in fiery Secprpfc/si slurs; 

* In Dc BcKift tiniL-, “ihow who feiicsed ihCTn*e|ves wiser than other folks * held 
ttd, engmvrd on mnlndjtte, protected the weaw n^ninut demons nod poietineifB 
reptik-^ 
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Soft Venus loves the Hull, i he Virgin fmr 
n'lEarls AS hlit peculiar care; 

For to i‘!ic!i that illume* tlw skies 

fiitiflg /,<?«*.: same favourite supplies." 

Three Signs often appear in company upon ^ nfiWMn«pi»t; 

for cxsmpK Virgo seated upon T*otj and Capriooni conjoined.* 
This union express ea iV joint influence for good of nil the throe, fur 
eome Signs we accounted friendly, some again bortfle to each other. 
Such fl figBfo k called a Trim, and its throe components are found in 
the Signs respectively touched by the points of an equilateral triangle 

inscribed within the Zodiacal circle. 

Besides the general influence of each Annas upon its own proper 
inhabitant, the power of the astral god varied both in extant and in 
nature according to the different %«*, nay, even the different degree 
of each ill which he chanced to lm found at the moment of a nativity. 
All these particulars are laid down with the utmost preciseness by the 
accurate Firmieus in Liu “ Decreta Satumi, Jo vis, ftc." ‘‘If 

Mercury be found in Scorpio, the native will 1» handsome, fund of 
dress, liberal, and honourable. If he he found in Leo, the native will 
Iconic a soldier and achieve glory and fame. If Jove be found m 
Cancer, the native will he the friend and confidant of the rich and 
powerfulA sufficient explanation thk for our discovering the 
planetary gods depicted in company with other Signs than thrnw 

constituting their own proper houses. 

Again, tlm Signs appear^ai! adjuncts to other deities besides those 

who rule the planets, for according to Manillas, each one was the 

protege, lnfefo, of some particular god or goddess, whose choice seems to 

have been dictated by the use nr nature of the animal or personage 

wluiuliug for Lbo ZlhHlw*! PotTSF -■ 

»- This laJLui Minerva, Bull Mj Y^ua tettH 

The Irfflulcfiua Twins Apollivu cin? dufunil*: 


* T1i*s mo*t sin^iiliir awipwitbB «r tlie kind 5* tlw JP ln!l 1 ^ 

(Ko. 3UiL+), whate Miiwrv* rides ft liwd frnuMir, matin up -oC tu4ibn# to. 

|ulttuc c t 'itvi Aries. * 
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iMLiiikii Lk-rmen tftr Crab pmtdu, 

Jura with Cybt-Lu the Heim Lion gnkhra; 

The Virgin with her Hbnflf U Gen» f flower, 
r L ii-- artful Haling owns «wairt Vulcan's 
Still th»e to Mins Else spihaM Sewplmru «**. 

The Centaur hunter ebiiiua iho hvkan ijueen ; 

WbiUt Cnpriconft tfkrsmk stunt old Veata Ioves* 

The I'm in JinoX aye opposed to JovaV^ 

Anil NflptujtH o T cr the tody m« inprtKrt, 

Knows his own fishes in the felling uLmm." 

Tho proper influeftce of mdi planet wbftu not thwarted, or modified 
Lv othem of o contrary mtnre, is thus sot forth by Manatiw (a, 101 ):— 

■■ Jlivo give* the victor itllkto to thu light; 

Votms Mfsb^ai-tsirtu arrayed in purple bright; 

Whilst datum's niys the noble ediEe crown* 

M?ws tliy bold tenth* cover* with renown; 

The eoofuh Mi Luna, the um^tmto; 

Mercury the ruler of hi* unlive state. 4 * 

It in probable that. in later times at least, the figures of the Zodiac 
were worn for the protsotiott against disease and accident or the parts 
of the body under their respective influences. For each member tob 
allotted lo some particular Sign, a belief that can be traced back to tie 
remotest antiquity, and w!licit can hardly be called yet extinct, 
Manillas thus portions out to tliem the empire of the microcosm:— 

* Ihul how cacti Sign ibtt body a portions sways, 

How L'vjrv [art hit proper lord obeys; 

And wliui the iLLL'inbtT of the harn&n fruhm 
Wherein to rule their several feran cfeim, 

Fjnsl, i,i the Hum like Aend hath Veen assigned. 

Lord el the sinewy tha Bull tem find; 

Tibs or jin j ami *kwi&kf* Joined in union fetr 
FwW the Twiswp rack onn an eqnfil *bnre. 
r f]]e Crab om R-vmigik vet the fireoif presides. 

The Lion rules the *hanl*krhhvtn ami wto ; 

Down to the fimk the VlrghVi kit descend, 

And with the buttock* Libra’s influence ends. 

Tike ikry SBorpiotl in the $rmn delight*. 

The Centaur in the thu^hm exerts his rights ; 

Whilst either Jbrae doth Capricunma rule, 

The %* the province of Aquarius cool s 

Last. the twain Fishes, a* their region tn«t| 

Meld jurisdiction m the \m r t tW/wf. 4 * 
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IV udrologer HnpVmtion oipreaaly »“'• ft »t “ tl " ■*" 
in the brewl of V is good ogoinst »>' d»«"»M of **“' c ' u " 
Snlnnsiiis ('lie An. dim.') quote. 0 Olo»b «” t ' wr mt “S " u '''' r ° “ 
effect (lot IV«Uaof tV ImL or <Vc.cluef at«« »•«*• 
OMd to V worn in ring* no —1* Jl8 ““ •***■ 

TUeoo Drmni Scli W r> will, good reowin rotognmoo m tV »tr...g. 
winged genii bolding on. or more Sign, in «<* tand tlotoeeareo 
nuuK-rou.lv upon tb.Ono.tic .tone 8*1. «ore the ' 

.tone."of IV tnediicvnl aatrologcr, the robbery of wloel Stdnip • 

lav^ to tho bright £ charg® 

L - nki.i iU^.tiniL fluil Nipiu^fl Jhrtjf r H, 

A ini iwsTcrtd coiuitolliiilifln stolid* 

It i. true tv Arabian ..trologer. toll of thee Mmeal gem. “ 
defending the wenrer again.! tV nttnek. ot tbo particular ««» 
toured upon cm*; «taa 1» P'otcet. from lion, end «,ldbe»t.; 
geomio from ecorpiooa .nd reptile. Ac.; bnt on mterptetotioo m, 
extremely m«toriali.tic woe certainly not in rogue Willi tV wunon a. 
I_ „„,o inoW to accept Camille di Leonardo'. rnl« t beheved 
in with implicit Mill during fV Middle Age, nud wbleb, though 
received immediately from tbo Arabian., bad, in nil likelihood, Ven 


; r fc " “ rSm vX.f Odin... .tool «*». V* -PiW »»* 

"%!TSl».u» 1. «n.- V « V . n. P ee. 1 &>"»•“ »lb. — 

T „;„ _ Th . to Sbw l.loe. eo.l tbo Ibmdoo <* **• * ft’ 

I h V 25 to dnpio. 0 . i. lurIls 1 “ —■« «— «■ — » 

Uw 2L Moo".- 1 "Hid* POBenU, «*» {“ ft ■“* ” W "" ' 

“’i-oTJ^r !?££-. «• ft - 

-zzz’sni ts safat-KS: * 

Apiin, Lnc 1 1 , tiip v tire held hy l!l1 ' nHUnUkcotl Qoha'ii, 

the tiny, f« tl<* afehtl ^nSiet tM». m 

thb Mono/ 
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handed down by tradition from tin? schools of Chaldiea. hE Astrologers 
divide the Signs of the Zodiac into four Trines, each composed of 
three Agreeing in lb fir active and passive qualities, They assign 
one Trine to each of the four idementa, and also a f >nl presiding over 
each. 

First Trine, of Fire, Axing, Leo, S:igiltuiius h J>etong5 to the Fast. 
Its lords are, Sol by day, Jupiter by nigh t, 8nturn at dawn. Hence 
a gem engraved with way one of the above Signs is good aguiiist all 
cold diseases, aneb as lethargy, patsy, and dopsj; mid makes the 
wearer eloquent, ingenious, and cheerful, and exalts him to honour and 
dignity. Amongst these the figure of the lion is the most potent, that 
Sign Wing the house of the huh. 

Sccuiid Trine, of the Earth, Taurus, Virgo, Capricorn us, belongs 
to the South. Its lords are, Venus by day, Luna by night* Mars at 
dawn. These figures are good against all hot and moist discuses Knob 
as quinscy and corruption of the blood. Their wearers are inclined 
towards rural avocations mid the laying out of gardens and vineyards. 

Third Trine, of the Air, Go mini, Libra, Aquarius, belongs to tho 
West. Its lords are. Saturn by day. Mercury by night, Jupiter at 
dawn. lionise a ntoae engraved with any one of these £iigim is good 
against all cold and dry cnmphiiuU depending upon a melancholy 
humour, such as ague, hydrophobia, and loss of memory; From the 
nature of the lords of this Trine, ito wearers am inclined to justice, 
friendship, and the observance of the laws. 

Fourth Trine, of the North, Cantor, Sc#rpio, Pisces, of a cold and 
moist nature. Its lords ure T Venus by day, Mars by night, Luna at 
dawn. From its cold and moist complexion, it is good against all hot 
and dry d 1 st 1 uses, such as consumption, ini! amnia l son of the liver, and 
Id lions complaints. Its wearers are disposed, through the nature 
of its lords, towards fickleness, injustice, mid lying; and it is said that 
HcorpiO was the horoscope of Mahomet.* 


B Cwrv Bofgii> i* \m penned ilm nm*t have fitutpoeledi the satitu 

Trine thik< t ruled the cstl-i-t of his raioutrinblc patron. 















thinks ; nrsjtoo zodtau: 




To trace tlm origin of this fanciful theory respecting the lords of 
the Signs, we must go hack to India, the true founinin-hcad of every 
mystery of the undent world. In the pictures of the Hindoo planetary 
system, each god is mounted upon his appropriate vehicle or “xta,” 
the agent through which he exerts his power. The Sim, Surya, rules 
u lion; but his ow, djywn ly his sercn-kcuded horse, is guided under¬ 
neath him by his charioteer, Arun. The Moon, Chandra, has his 
(for he vs the Dous Lunas) wain drawn by an antelope, parent of the 
Greek Artemis' silver bulls; Mercury, Duddlw, bestrides an eagle; 
Venus, Saira or Asanas (a mule deity), a (samel or a rah Mars, 
Manyala, a horse or a nun; Jupiter, Vrihaspati, a boar ; Haturn, Sam, 
m elephant or a raven. Tho Dragon’s Hcad,*rfu» is supported upon 
a frog; the Dragon’s Tail is figured by ft headless man, block, holding 
a spear and standing upon a tortoise. Of the Sign*, however, their 
representations {making allowance for tho difference of the Indian 
treatment in tho attitudes and costume) exactly coincide with the 
Homan types of the same, and may have come to both from a common, 
i.t\, a Magiun source. 

In the groups on Human gems above alluded to, Sol’s hieroglyphic 
is an eight-rayed star,* the planets being expressed by their respective 
attributes placed over smaller stare. Thus the caducous stands for 
Mercury, tho dove for Venus, the spear for Mars, and so forth. Sal- 
uiBisius, however (/. e.), quotes a Greek author to tho effect that the 
aneiaiit denoted Saturn by the figure of an o**,*t Jupiter by an caglu ; 
Mars, a wolf; Sol, a lion; \cmis, a dove; Mercury, a serpent; Luna, 

tt COW. 

Sertliger gives (f. c.), as borrowed by the Arabian astrologers from 
the ancient Egyptian, according to their own account, a catalogue of 


♦ Which placed within a crescent in the common symbol of t'lemity in nil Ionium 
ail. fruta thu earliest to Ohs latest, “** long .as thu sou and tho 

"? S?dio tree wercc of thu pBWwUm of the Homimi Uml lbs hhhloa -4 of 
u» Jew* wn* llms icrsowW; for the Usltbins allow*) that Saturn was the nupm* 

o( Moss** 
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the strangest figures and groups imaginable, intended to express 
pictorial!)' the influence of each particular one of the thirty degrees 
in every Sign upon the horoscope of him born under it. Such tables 
were tamed Mttriogenem Sipnorum, a corrupt ion of Moriogeneses, or 
tlie aspects of the individual i. the degrees. Most, however, 

of these descriptions, have a very medieval siir ^ for example, “n man 
holding n trots-bow in his right hand,** a weapon unknown to the 
ancients.* Nevertheless, n group here and there reminds the reader 
of some amongst the inexplicable designs that adorn the talien)nilic 
stones of the Lower Empire, 

Although the planets are often expressed by their emblems, as above 
remarked, yet neither they nor the Signs arc ever to be scon repre¬ 
sented on antique works by those symbols, or rather hieroglyphics, 
so familiar to the modern eye in our almanacs. "Whenever such occur 
upon a stone, it may he pronounced, without any hesitation, a produc¬ 
tion of the Cinque-cento or the following century, which poured forth 
astrological garnet with a profusion equal to that of the imperial 
period, and with good cause, for the belief in the pretensions of the 
science was then fully as universal and as strong as in any age of the 
ancient empire. As for the source of these hieroglyphs, I have never 
been able to trace it. They are to be found exactly as we use thorn in 
Very old mediaeval MSS., and there is good reason to suspect they w-ero 
devised by the Arab sages, the mast era in astrology to medieval 
Europe, and that they originated in their religious prejudice ugaiust 


* Amin Omuiciw apeak" of it a- a novelty, mater the bnriarou* name of rffap*. 
carri«J by &ojuei fiUiuiigat thy firm etmvidm * 

t It would at® that the Amhtuu took up the making <,f oili ffuwn » wtu , n t] „, ftri 
WHS extinct in Christendom, for T’etrus Artanun Ee Symp. HeUL,' instates “that 
they make ring*, image*, and itigil*, according to the triple sympathy of hiwrim, earth 
unit air. They hold i Imi Sfitnm works to the augmentation of wealth; Jupiter of 
dignitie*; Mars,against ware," Ac. Hero, then, h a iwnwonblc explanation for the 
ex»(«iKC of m ninny harhwxwa Ogams of tho old gwl«, which it in scarcely foible to 
imagine executed iu the times of good tanio when their religion flourished Anil 
ill the “%MW" iiuwhi under lhe triple sympathy, we may recognise thoao slmngc 
monster* in which Yon Hammer funded be hwl dincwwwl the haphometic idol* ,.f 
th** TVmptar*. 
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the representation of the human form; a feeling which actually led 
them to substitute new figures of their own invention for certain ot 
the Greek constellations. as well ns for some of the Signs-as Gemini, 
Virgo, and Aparins. Gemini they Mahometanized into twin peacock*; 
Virgo into a wheat sheaf; Aquarius into a mule carrying two buckets. 
For the constellation Gphiuchus, they substituted a stork; for Andro¬ 
meda, a sea-calf; for Engonaain, a saddled camel Of our own con¬ 
vent ion al figure* some are obviously enough the rude outline of the 
actual object, or a part thereof, as T for the Ram's head 8 for the 
Bull's, D for the Crab’s claws; bnt how he conios to represent the 
Virgin’s wing, or m the Scorpion, is impossible for the liveliest imagi¬ 
nation to conceive. Of the planets, 0 ia explained as the wheel of 
Sol’s ear, * as Mercury’s eaduceu*, and f as Venus’s mirror. Mara 
has his shield and spear represented by £, and Jupiter his right arm 
and thunderbolt by %, according to the received explanation, but I 
cannot help fancying the two latter originated in the cursive Greek 
contractions for their names, and Ze£k, viz., ft and k? as 

they actually stand in that early Greek type used in Camorurins s 

HeptuestioD, 

A favourite device for a signet was the moon surrounded by seven 
stars nr the Sepfoulrfones, Charles's Wain, which first appears as a 
type on a denarius of Fnk-inius Trie, who took it as the rebus upon his 
own name, with the usual fondness of the later Republican* for such 
conceits. The same type is found afterwards on reverses of medals of 
certain ompressea-Sabina Faustina-hence gems so engraved may, 

with some probability, be assumed to have been the signet* of lad ice. 
Then again, we meet with that most ancient form of Babylonian 
’ivmbolisni already noticed, the crescent enclosing the sun-star, forming 
the sole occupant of the signet-field, Ferhaps the wearer of such a 
type believed himself placed, in virtue of the sigil, under the protection 


. The (Wk gsHmlly U» )d-n»u by tbeir .»!««, 

MrtCW y ty Ynm by Ib«H. Jqter by Mm* by o**™ «r lisp™, 

Saturn Uy 
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of nil the astral powers fit once; or rather, kucIi a dorjco moi oiilj 
lute indicated the professional seal of u Magus * 

Of coins Waring astrological reverses?, the most curious is the 
denarius of Pcscennius Niger, with the gloho supported upon the con- 
joint*'! figures of Taurus and Capricorn, an evident allusion to Ins 
an run me of Judas, for Virgo, ifftrat, is often ^gnrwl similarly en¬ 
throned. Certain of tin- large medals of Antoninus Pius, from the 
Alex a ml ri an mint have for reverse some god’s brut coupled with one 
of the Signs; others, Scrap is surrounded by the heads of the planetary 
deities, and encircled bv the Zodiac. A very analogous design is re¬ 
peated on gems. Caylus publishes one example, I know of a second in 
the IWinqttet collection, and there was a third hi the Praun (perhaps 
a copy), on an Egyptian emerald. In this design, the centre bust is 
easily recognisable ns Jove’s, the supporters are the Dioscuri; but the 
others it is more difficult to attribute to the right personages. Enr- 
tk'leiuv explains the medal-type as exhibiting the relative positions 
of all the planets at the commencement of a Sotkiae Period. This mime 
is derived from Noth it (Sirius), the star whose heliacal rising regulated 
nil the Egyptian festivals, ns their year consisted of three hundred and 
sixty-five days exactly. The remaining fraction not being taken into 
account, would cause this rising of Sirius to fall upon cadi day of the 
year in a cycle of 1400 Julian years, which, therefore, constitutes a 
Sotitia6 Period, iA, “The Involution of Sotbis." One of these, 
according to Ctfualpinus, began a d. 138, the date of the accession 
of Antoninus Pius, and the hopes of helper times caused it to be 
commemorated on the mintages of the new emperor, like the ,J Felix 
temporum llepatatio" of Constantine's fuiuily—a promise so wofulty 
belied by the event. 

larch us, the liraehman, presented his guest, Apollonius Tyaneus, 
with seven rings, each named after a planet, and to be worn on its 


• By dexterously ilia wins itkk Hues from slnr to star, attroiogcni luaangcil to 
convert*'the EiiMtdlKtfcns ittt» “11 tho Ili'lirow fetters, atwl thus form It “Celestial 
Ali,liaMU> he read by the wise. Two pfetes of this true r*P.fc of the Heaven* an? 
jmbtUlasl by Gaffarch librarian In Oml. ltichdieu in his 1 Cnrkuilb fenuye*,' l! 5 S 2 , 
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proper dny : by so doing the philosopher preserved his bodily vigour 
■md good loots beyond bis hundredth year. It would be curious to 
know how the days of the week (it division of time thus eurly noticed) 
were distinguished* probably by the attributes of the respective deities 


presiding over each.’ 


■ 'Hiis li iiaitlEttienalily dntie upon a nctu »t mw- liitendi'l for xn amulet nihilist 
the Rrtl Kw, for lliat droatlod object form* ilia centre. whence ra-liaie acrai 
the lion r-r di* fiolii, for d. Lun*. *«iTp«eu for 4 Marti*, **• L,| ° 

in t Iji' fmit LiiiorLnn to com pule lime by the days of the wwli timid their posnu 
iwiiies, n practice boimual from the Kgyplian almanac-makcrt. 
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Sin}? A ORIENT! A. 

S <tr yot when thou the Purls bast scanned each 
p fira it thy care nor deem thy hiliour done; 

For in brief npnce, by mmc mutation strange. 

Their proper powers the orient Signs estchsuge. 
Those virtues, which at first diffused their sway. 

In their ascent grow weak and fade sway. 

Thus when the Earn from ocean's ware shall rise. 
And with protruded neck ascend the skies, 

F J With homed front bent hackwar^, then the breed 

Springs up, aye cankered with insatiate greed. 
Strangers to shame, but gold their only thought, 
And their solo joy the wealth by rapine sought. 
Just as the hutting Earn no force can taiue. 
Headlong he pushes, in no place the same; 

So though soft luxury melt their angTy mood, 

Yet restless still they joy to room abroad, 

Through cities now to rove, strange seas to view, 
And o’er the world, mere guests, their way pursue. 
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Witness tins fleecy Lord himself, who clave 
With locks of gold the glassy Pontic wave; 

And Phrysoa, mourning for his lister, liorc 
To PhaaisVnd his goal the Colchian shore. 

Tin- native horn beneath the ascendant Btill. 
rumiiiily, w>\ shall Live of luxury full. 

Ktir far hast thou to seek to find the cause 
{If 'lis allowed to assign to Nature laws), 

Backwards he mounts the skies, a female train, 

The crowded. Pleiads, his broad flanks sustain. 

But rural wealth shall be through life hiH share. 

And his fat furrows feel their fostering care. 

But when the waves the Twins half show, half hide. 

To study and to learned arts they guide. 

No gloomy churl he math their radiance born. 

But wit with mirth combines his soul to adorn t 
Him voice mellifluous and the sounding lyre 
Grant the kind stars, aud high poetic fire. 

But when dark Cancer rides obscured in clouds, 

And his ditn star in densest darkness shrouds, 

Like to the flame, which paled by Sol’s strong ray. 
Loses its life, and, smouldering, pines away. 

So shall the life desert the nascent head ; 

A double fate, no ilhoitor born than dead. 

If o’er the waves bis front fierce Leo show, 

Aud mount, with gaping jaws, the ethcml how. 

Him shall his sire, him shall his offspring blame, 

And for his squandered fortunes curse his name. 

His wealth he buries in his greedy maw, 

Slave to a gluttony that knows no law; 

Not e’en himself, so vast his hunger’s rage. 

Though swallowed piecemeal could his want assuage ! 
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His funeral's cost, his tomb anccstrnL’a price. 
Dissolve in feasts end glut his darling vice. 

Erigone, who ruled l he Golden Age, l 
Bui fled lhe world of growing vice the stage, 

She in her rising grunts imperial power, 

And loftiest rank attends the auspicious hour. 

A legislator grave that child shall shine, 

Or, pure and chaste, attend the sacred shrine. 

But when fierce Scorpio’s claws begin to rise 
And distant glimmer in autumnal skies ; 

Thrice happy he, who 'ucutli the equal away 
Of Libra first beholds the light of day; 

Of life and death the judge supreme he'll stand. 
And pass hia laws to vote the obedient laud; 

Cities and slates shall tremble at his nod, 

And, done with earth, ho rules the heavens, as god. 

"WWer is born beneath the favouring sky 
When Scorpio rears his flamy tail ou high, 
lie shall the world with new-built cities crown 
And trace the circuit of the rising town; 

Or ancient ramparts in the dust lay low, 

And give thoir sites hack to the rustic plough. 

O'er mined houses bid ripe corn to wave, 

And Corea flourish on a nation's grave: 

great the virtue by his star assigned, 

And such the force still with its virtue joined. 

Thus when the arrowy Centaur ’gins to rise 
And waves his in untie through the stormy skies, 
Heroes he gives, and high renown in war. 

And lofty triumphs in the victor’s ear; 

Hero, walls to raise with towers aspiring crowned. 
Here, ancient bulwarks level to the ground. 
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But too-indulgeot 


Fortune, jealous grown, 


With front malignant ou Ws cml Shull ir»wn. 


By change like this, the Punic chief, dismayed, 
Long ere las exile for his victories pid ; 

And as beneath her vengeful hand be groaned. 
For Trohia, flanme, Tbrasimeiie, atoned. 


But when receding Capricortms shows 

The star that ill ilia tail's bright summit glows. 

Iff hills the native dare the raging seas. 

A hardy sailor live, and spurn inglorious ease. 


Dost thou desire a sou pure, holy, chaste. 

With probity, with every virtue graced ? 

Sorli shall I* born (nor deem the omen vain) 

When first Aquarius rises from the main. 

But ah! may not thine offspring reach the light 
When the twin Fishes first illume the night. 

The ever-restlesa, poisonous tongue they hear 
Aye new-forged slanders whispering in each ear. 
Born in this pint, no faith the native knows, 

But burns with lust, ami through the furnace goes. 
For when she plunged in deep Kupkrates waies 
A fish’s form the flying Venus saves, 

’Seaping the furious Typhon, monster dread, 

With serpent-legs, with dragou-wings outspread. 
The goddess yet holds fast Iter chosen place 
And fills with her own fires the scaly race. 

Nor singly comes the birth beneath this Sign, 

For even twins the Fishes twain assign \ 

Or if a female child they give to thee, 

Mother of twins in after-life h he’ll lie. 


s 
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SUBJECTS OF THE DESIGNS ON GEMS, 

Ev*:ky experienced collector must have remarked tin- freqqau^r with 
w?iu‘!i particular subjects are repeated upon gem a; many, indeed, from 
eauses obvious enough upon a little consideration of their nature; 
whilst, on the other Laud, the paucity of certain types, apparently 
pwowswg fully equal claims to the engraver's attention, is extremely 
difficult to account for in a satisfactory way. lie will at the mime time 
have observed that particular subjects seem to have a preference for 
special kinds of the material; which affinity between typo and stone 
often appears to indicate a curious connection of ideas in the antique 
mind concerning the fitness of things. Tim pursuit of this inquiry 
brings out matter of much interest to the archeologist; I shall there¬ 
fore attempt in this chapter to give u relative view of the occurrence 
of the mure ordinary types, and of the varieties of material t hat each 
class may be thought more peculiarly to affect. 

First, beyond all dispute, in point of number, are the figures *>1 
Vitlertt ; executed in every style (except the extreme Archaic), from 
that of the best period, down to the rude sc rut dies that mark the 
struggles of expiring art. Almost as frequently is presented Nemttii, 
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that warning impersonation of the idea m justly reverenced in the 
ancient world ; in form only to bo distinguished from Victory by the 
attributes, bridle and measuring-rod, carried in her him [Is. speaking 
emblems of self-restraint and due measurement of one's own power#* 
Fortuna, the same goddess regarded in another point of view, is to 
he recognised by her ^ rudder, or her wheel, attributes declining her 
iitHawi M over man's career, and her instability* The latter symbol 
a he holds upright with her hand : to depict the goddess standing ripen 
it was the inelegant conception of the Revival, and always betrays lire 
work of that too prolific school* 

Erifjon^ who is at once the virgin Astrcea, and the Virgo of the 
Zodiac, though much resembling in figure both divinities already noticed r 
may yet be discriminated by the hdmd she usually wears, to mark her 
for the Maid of Marathon,, and the wheat-ears curried 111 her hand ; 
harvest time falling within the portion of the year error which her stars 
preside. Sometimes she hears the Balance, which comes nest in the 
Zodiac* and then assumes the character of the Goddess of Justice, 
People very often took their own horoscope for their seal device: n 
conspicuous example in Augustus's Capricorn put on his coinage. 

All the foregoing subjects belong to every period, and take hi 
themselves every material, from the most precious to the meanest; 
but they swarm under the Inter Empire, when they liecome extremely 
common on the plasma, the ja*p« of the times. 

Next to Victory, by a natural association, cornea the Roman Fagh t 
in all attitudes, accompanied with a variety of attribute®, and occupying 
materials that follow the same law an those of his patroness. It is 
inconceivable why so few should exhibit Greek workmanship—the king 
of birds having been the regular device of the Ptolemies, as was Apollo 
of the Selencidffi, from the first foundation of those dynasties. And 
Araiis, king of Sparta, tells us expressly, in his letter to the High 
Priest Onias. that hi® own seal was an eagle grasping a serpent in his 
talons. 

Fcnzu, partly as the progenitrix of the Caesars, yet more so as 
protectress of the fair sex, obtained place upon as many sigueta with 

S 2 
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the Romans ns iliil the Imperial bird himself; but usually in her 
character of Vistriz, bearing palm and helmet, the special “ Tutela ” 
of the great Julius. The sea-hom goddess claims, jpth justice, for her 
scat, the gera “ that mimics the ocean wave” to use Mart ini's expres¬ 
sion for the sea-green plasms ; ami in virtue of this appropriation the 
same material is generally devoted to all varieties of amatory scenes. 
So close is the restrict ton. that when other subjects than those already 
noticed occur on plasma, they will ns a rule ho found to betray a 
Cinqtto-Mnta or a modern hand. 

Ctyfw/s, as a necessary consequence, are equally multitudinous on 
gems; and give full scope to the artists fancy in portraving their 
ever-varied attitudes and groups, as engaged in every sportive occupa¬ 
tion, of which marine avocations and gambols naturally form the chief. 
The little God of Love often here usurps the attributes of all the other 
deities at once, to set forth his uncontrolled sovereignty over heaven 
and earth. Wielding Jove’s thunderbolt, he was the apt device that 
Ah ibis den emblazoned on his shield—no wonder therefore this par¬ 
ticular type should be so plentifully reproduced upon gems. The 
winged Boy, when engraved for a wealthy votary, 1ms occasionally 
selected for his shrine the then so highly-valued jwtifow {rose-coloured 
almaadine), recommended by the elegant affinity between name and 
aubj^cfc of gem. 

J/ifienia holds a high place on our list, and as may be deduced from 
their style, her representations gave full employment to the engraver 
under the Marian family, for most of the numerous, neatly-executed 
intagli with the goddess, appear identical in manner with the figures 
of her, his patron-goddess, upon the mintage of Domitian. 

tVl* Haw, only to be distinguished from Minerva (with whom 
at the origin she was synonymous in the Palladium) when she is seated 
on w throne and holds the orb and sceptre of the world, is almost the 
solo refles of hotter times that faintly illuminates the last productions 
of the Lower Empire. 

But of nn antique idea do glyptic embodiments more largely abound 
than ( pf the special attribute of the Goddess of Wisdom, tie Ghrffon'a 
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Head. Whether ns the Dying Medusa, id profile usually,—that model 
of voluptuous expiring beauty in which the greatest mnslern <<( e %ery 
period liaTe loved to vie with each other—or tbo living, full-foeed 
Gorgon, with snaky locks erect, and every feature distorted with terror 
Hud rage—ibis mystic form shows itself, more particularly in its latter 
rendering, down to % last glimpses of the glyptic art m Byzantine 
practice. Adopted as a Gnostic sigil, and tendered yet mote terrific 
by the setien monstrous asps radiating from it, the symbol was probably 
tortured into the type of Aclamolh, and her seven Emanations, the 
Planetary wens; for tbs serpent, in the mythology of Egypt, sym¬ 
bolised a’ planet by its tortuous progression. In its original form, as 
PausHiiias beheld it “sculptured by tbo Cyclops,” to guard the Acro¬ 
polis of Argos, or as it still glares upon us in the metopes of Selin ns 
and the Etruscan tomb-sculptures, it is truly Lucan’s ** facies Erebi" 
of the blood-drinking Hecate, Queen of ‘be Shades, whose ancient 
appellations were actually Garyb and Jfo™i> (as appears from the 
magician's hymn preserved by HippolyM, a sufficient reason why 
the latter epithet ultimately came to signify no more than ft frightful 
mask. This pristine typo (for the dying and beautiful one was the 
subsequent creation of Praxiteles) is identical, if WO make allowance 
for Grecian rendering, with the head of Bhavani, Kivu’s consort, the 
Queen of Hell, and may well he a traditional copy of the Hindoo proto¬ 
type that embodied idea of the destructive Principle of Mature. The 
Indian idol similarly displays thawings on the temples, the eyeball* 
starting from their socket^ the protruded tongue, and the asps tied 
about the neck. Observe, too, the legend makes Pemuft bring his 
trophy from Ethiopia, that vague designation for the fur East. 
K. 0 . Muller maintains, as above stated, that it certainly was not 
before the time of Praxiteles that the pristine grotesque bideousnes* 
was softened down into the form, deeply concealed under grace and 
voluptuousness, of the annihilating death-agony. With such a feeling 
must have boon sculptured in gold*nd ivory that « Gorgouis oa pul- 
cherrimnn. cinelum nnguibus” which the “ terrible amafour, ’ Wes, 
as Cicero phrases it, “rerellit atque abslulit" from the sumptuous 
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doors of the Sjnunisaa Pulliis (|y + 56). Timoomchus of Byzantium* it 
contemporary of Julius I'^n-'s, rested his reputation upon a pointing 
of the subject-—“pnecipnb L 31 men itrs <i fivvisse in Gorgon# vi>n est” 
(Plin* srari* 30)—ns did Leotmtdo dn Vinoi in his fntriy imisicr piece u£ 
Florsnea, the source of mnu me ruble copies in the snot:tiding century, 
uiiil to which, indeed, nearly oil the eftmeo usns in three-qiutr ter 
Nee ought to be referred* Such being the idea curried in the type, 
wltut better amulet could be worn to shield the person from the ever- 
dreaded stroke of the evil eye? And so Lucian,* in his Philo pa tm 
(e. 7), miikey I ryphon inquire the motive for its appearance upon 
Almon d shield ■ who is informed by Crates " that it is an object which 
averts Jill dangers/' Otapa tiTT^rp^wrixap t&v int explanation 

rendered u certainty by n gem of my own with the Ciorgunaiun inscrihrd. 
APH1 1 ! POPQMAXAAPifp **1 protect PhoroniEinthiren/' thus de¬ 
claring the purpose of the amulet. Assimcfa is it introduced into Homer's 
picture of the same goddess arming herself for the combat {H v. 74 ), 

Tr «i$aAlf trurgig 

which noble episode vrns the source of nil the representations of 
Minerva’s equipment what pictured in subueipcnt times. Eethel 
( i flsTcfiSi p- in noticing the frc<|tieat iul reduction of 
this fijfura upon the shields of heroes, as u means of drikinj terror 
iutu the foe, odds, “ Cost vraiwmblabomeut pour cotte raison qn'o n 
tiouva trn si grand uotnbre de lotos de M&ue, aur des pbrrea de touts 
aspfece, destiui'ea Itt plap&rt a servir d’ainulottes.”}: 

_ ^ _ 

* The Byzantine of thru naiw, always confluin.lcd with (he satirist nf Srumisata. 
'nu> fliiicpotris mntt Ijavt tarn ^t(en under Justinian. The cmgmtttlnti. m with 
which it fLTOcIndw, upon the Cifi of Babylon, the reduction of Egypt, dotal of the 
rcftbns. and nepmiBiiun of the Scythian inronds, are identical, almost word for word, 
with tb expressions in two epigram, in honour of the *ame emperor (* * n th Planed ’ 
b, 61 .U 2 ). 

t Which verse Sextus Empirieti* prescribes as a most efficacious charm for teliering 
any cine choking front n monel stick in;: in bis throat. 

* Th* teiportflnee attached to this tyj* by the Christum Romans has teen recently 
jitat'1,1 in » must conspicuous light ly the discovery of the double colossal Medusa, 

by the Burnt i oltmm, Constantinople. The face is seven feet from chin to w| 
1I10 upper part Wanting, sculptured in the still grandiose, though debased, style of tlu- 
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No* B uecccd the train of Bacchus^tlie mature and bearded 
figure of archaic art, but more commonly the boyish and effeminate 
ideal of later taste: the former the Indian JXonpo*, and the Hainan 
Lib,:r Pvter, perba^ Siva under his title Devanisi, for Lis Myaterw*. 
the Greeks themed** allow, were direct importations from the 

Ganges. His foa tei^ father, Silen1M > lv ' H Snl ^ rfl - all!l 

Nymphs, disport them**!** at full length npn the gem. or merely 
display their heads or busts; often affecting the amethyst, that fancied 
antidote to their own influence, hut more prticukrly the blood-red 
au rd t and most of aU the vermilion jasper. Tim last stone by its 
colour manifested a kindred nature to the rosy god, whose rustic 
figures, like tie primitive idols, continued to the last to he besmeared 
with red-oefto KOOrdiug to the ancient practice, Pau- 

saniaa (ii, 2.5) was shown at Corinth, amongst the moat noteworthy 
remains of antiquity, “a wooden image of Dionysos, covered with 
gold-leaf all over except the face, and that coated with led paint. 1 ' 
It was probably in honour of the festive god that the early Koimms 
were accustomed to mix vermilion with all the unguents they 
anointed their faces with on days of rejoicing; whilst the Consul 
himself, whenever he triumphed, rode with fate countenance illu* 
minuted with the same fiery pigment. The rural custom explains 


Virgil’s picture;— 

-< Pin, dew Arcwtia*, remit <piem vidimus ipai. 
Knii pningis eteti Imcciji mi nioqtu: ittluntfini. 


Aa for SilenuB, his lau^dcr-stirring visage was, from some reason 
now lost, esteemed a potent amulet. This is proved from its forming 
an essential part of almost every ORYtujB ■ or astrological taUsnwn, 


DmUiw. The* heads funacA % front sad teak free to *» *** nine f«t 

witk numifesUy, from its (tape, tht key-stone of an arrh, MippuMd to noo wra > 

anmmce lo tbs' ForiW af Conth*. Tte *** Ultf te It* ]**« expiams 

il B irpsranM on Wine gold anti ulvrr coins of 8«re*W, With the legEisl twn I “ st * 1 *- 
-’toSrilTltemlx.nt in that IhrearU* cue, in JXr&mC ito* «nym« mIK 
a Uu • -h. or a <*!.««>. The extent U««t “ Itches « n Mm 
m, explain its « * "hide 

the a«ounonying attribute nit plainly bearing rebreum m them Mystcne!. 
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perhaps as passing for the emblem of universal knowledge. In 
primitive Greek art, Pun, Satyrs, Fauns, are represented alike in the 
complete human form, with only the ears, tail, and feet of a goat. 
But Human art works a great metamorphosis jjfhi the two Brat* 
equipping them with the legs and horns of the same beast in addition, 
the FLinns alone continuing ns before. The Eljutscaii types of these 
rustic semi-gods wore necessarily identical with those of the early 
Greeks, their tutors in art, Faunm indeed is but the Italic version* 
of tbe Pclasgic Ildi^. At Nympbmrai in A potion is were two in¬ 
flammable springs always blaming, by the side of which a Satyr, 
"exactly like those in pictures/" was caught asleep, and brought 
before Sylla when encamped In that region. His voice was a mixture 
of neighing and bleating, but no articulate speech. TSylk, horror 
struck, ordered Hie monster to be taken onl of his flight immediately 
(Pint. 1 Sylla fc ). Could this have been a baboon, some lust survivor 
of the prehistoric fauna of the country, like the lions that lingered 
in Northern Greece down to the invasion of Xerxes?" 

lint to return to the great god himself—the grave* bearded, 
Indian apostle of the Mysteries (perhaps at first the long- gowned 
Buddhist missionary traversing Greece with his motley companions 
from the distant East), was not converted into the smooth-faced 
effeminate youth before the days of Praxiteles. It m in the former 
character alone tin it he appears upon g cm 8 surrounded with the 
"Etruscan border; 1 " an additional evidence that works bo enclosed 
arc prior to the epoch of Alexander, And again, the besotted, bloated 
visage expressive of nothing but beery drunkenness, h assigned 
to Bacchus by modern art alone. Such a gross conception of the 
character is Judiciously repugnant to the ancient idea which expressed 
either profound gravity or else frenzied inspiration—never the 
unm eaning booziness of Teutonic taste. 

From Statius 1 !* allusion to the golden statue of Lucan, modelled 
after the Iifa for bis widow, Polls (rfp/fr-, p, 2X8), we*learn it was 


* Or the large np*> Mill lie iaaectn^Me tici^hl* or thtj I tuck uf Gibrnhir. 
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then the custom to represent a deceased friend under the form of 
Bacchus.' The same is proved by the Lateral Antinomy & colonsal 
Bacchus, and by a matchless example of oor special art. the uieolo 
already described, |vith his bust with a thyrsus, intaglio, within 
a frame of Bacchantes and Satyta in relief. This custom leads to 
the suspicion that pefcons initiated into the Mysteries bore in token 
thereof the figure of the patron-god; and another powerful motive 
for placing oneself under the tutelage of the same benevolent deity 
-was undoubtedly that announced by Hotuco: - 

*-Omit us tiridi pmipfrw* 

Ructlius vom tanuiu illicit cul exHum-* 

- yii L , p*\ who &owt*a with vine tarna gn*?a his lif*iws P 
ftiiirvliua, to happy ws«tt kings° ur VOWii " 

jfoftt, and masked actors are equally plentiful, and take to 
themselves the same cognate materials as does the divinity to whoso 
aervice they were in the beginning especially dedicated. 

Xertnn, Las been thus far omitted, although in truth he ought 
to have obtained equal precedence in the list with V ictory homli; 
the god of gain, Homer’s iptouitUK ''Epiujti being naturally the most 
widely worshipped of deities in every age*, not to mention the value 
of bis patronage in the next world in his capacity of “Payckopompua ” 
ids of touts. It may even be shrewdly suspected, from the debused 
style of many of his figures on gems, that he retained his hold 
upon the fibers at least of many a now Christian, who, upon con¬ 
version, had found no difficulty in casting off all other idols of more 
spiritual and unworldly character. For seme mystic reoaou the 


•IN. wwtke at ,Wy afittaiptificJ % StaHcs (v. i. 230), who pbm, tl«L 
Akamtiu* Wi-d bi 9 wife FHwtUa » l» mnhshz^ na.Mmrl , richly rob^ ,n a 

_ rh. r . m of Sfiew, whilst her tomb w sttmraM l,y her s!a tm % in Hie 

cliflrutcteni of Curtiss Ariadfie t Mima, mA ^ cntUI CWatt ' 


m . — m py iti vfirLui mutilft ntmnis 
* EffigU* i hx ini Cvrvs, Ik* l^kta Guo^h, 
lllr> ilati ty.Ao f VdUW 1 km ru.n smprobft saw, 
Aedphiat vulrus Unnl mritgnnte foeato* 
Nomiidi 1 * 
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umcihijaf (apticitLlly recoaunt-nded by the Sfagi for t&lLfliiians) aeemB 
to littve been cooKiilered highly Mcupt&bla to l!m god* judging 
from the frequency with which that particular stone is the Tehicle 

of his figure. / 

Hercules, its the Power whose favour insured good luck, as Persiuts 

hints— * 

.**o t « 

Sub rastrip anjptu ■qpmti m\bi aerin d«tit> 

Htttiikr .***.* 

wm a particular favourite with the Romans of the Middle Empire; 
for utmerouH ft m heads of him attest their own Jute by l>eitig found 
engraved on rhc nicvfo (blue find black onyx), ft material altogether 
unknown to the Greek school. And, again, in early art, Hercules 
as Sm&m, founder of the rovul line of Lydia, and of that of her 
colonist h in Umbria, fiik by far the most prominent place in all the 
monuments of the Etruscan school. Heads of the hero covered with 
the Jfemitan Lion'a hide, nud those of his imperious mistreat 
Ompbale, similarly arrayed in his apoils p have exercised the highest 
talent of the Imperial Goman period* although such worka are far 
inferior in number to their modem copies; the subject having been 
a ppecial favourite with engravers from the Revival downwards. Of 
his successor* the portrait may be recognised by its youthful 

east of Loniiteiinnee T ami by the hide of the Maiathcmian Bull t which 
forms its sylvan headpiece * 

Of Jttpiferj th>- bust shown in front-face is not tin frequent; more 
rarely found are his full-length figure*. whether enthroned or erect; 
nn uniiccountjfble deficiency, Hewing how common a typo upon the 
Greek coinnge were the representations of this god- Sera^ii i, however 
(who, whether regarded ns Jove himself, or his brother lord of the lower 
vrorld, or p lastly, as the Solar Power and nothing more, almost 
engrossed the devotion of the later Homan mind), nocei&arily arrogates 
to himself an immense number of fine gems, particularly cumei in 

* Which reclame m the editor* -■!' tW 'Orieaas Gemi T ike tucficiwj 

ii kUTjiretJUiwrL, - 11 urculc? coifltidB h pcuu <Lu throve Achdcrai H 
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tbe class of leads; whilst in intaglio the* some deity displays himself 
upon the deepest blood-red sards (chosen in allusion to ibe Indisu 
signification of bis name, the BhoMrinkr) our coUectitma offer, and 
for the name reu^n upon tlio red jasper. As presiding over the 
subterranean world sod its treasures, it was a matter of course that 
be should be propitidM by this specie* or homage to 1m divinity. 

Ammon is » character of Jupiter that Is very rarely to be met 
with, and then only in works of early date, hut, by an ingenious 
turn of flattery, the portrait of the reigning emperor was often made 
to combine the three ideas of Jupiter Olympia** Ammon, mid 
Serupis, all at once, to indicate the universality of his beneficent 
power; of which triple deification the grand Marlborough cameo 
of Commudus and Marcia (us Corea) affords the most conspicuous 
Gxamplo* 

Apollo follows Serapis in point of popularity; on the early gems, 
us tbe Pythian, lord of oracles and poetry; hut on the later, idnefiy 
us Phcebus, genius of the sun. Common iu like degree arc his 
attribute*? the raVtn, us minister nf augury; lyres, often made up 
out of different symbols in fantastic yet ever graceful outlines; and 
gryphons,' combination of the sun's own creatures, eagles and lions, 
supporting a wheel, typo of hi* annual revolution. 

His JH i*ter goddess i* much less frequent; iu her curliest figures 
Sha is Ibe mere huntress; later, as the lunar deity, she leads « «m, 
or is drawn in a car by stags, a« the Indian Chandra is by white 
antelopes; and in the Decline she is figured as the triple-bodied 
Hecate on gem* only intended for amulets. But tlm Artemis of 
Ephesus, a Pantheistic emblem of Nature, having nothing in common 
with her Grecian namesake except her stags, lu*s often famished 
employment to good hands during the lioman pentid t _ 


;t£rAts^— 
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Juno mski h her apjjearanes even mote coyly than Diarui 3 kernelf: 
doubtless their characters were too prudish ami severe to suit the taste 
of the times producing the hulk of the gems that coma under our 
notice- Her P&tet>ck 9 however, found favour ns signet even 

from Etruscan times. 

The u infinite variety 1,1 of Chimera, or 0ryB 1 and simitar fanciful 
combinations of the most heterogeneous members (many of which are 
declared by the nature of their components to be purely astrological 
talismans,*) emanate, for the moat part, from one mul the same period, 
the second century, ns limy be deduced from the strong family resem¬ 
blance in the style and execution of the entire class. Their almost 
special material, the red jasper, certainly did not come into fashion 
before Hadrian** reign, and that emperor's cultivation of astrology 
must have greatly stimulated the manufacture of all things pertaining 
to the science. To the same category are to be referred the so-callcil 
* \tjmbdi? rings, which, from their elegant composition and frequent 
occurrence, appear to have been greatly in vogue, at a period, too, when 
good taste had still vuuoh to do with the choice of the signet device. 
The work, though always Human, jh frequently minute to an astonish¬ 
ing degree; as the tinuMcnttinii of the multifarious objects ingeniously 
grouped together with bo limited a space in one of these compositions 
suffices of itself to prove. Thus, in a certain hue example* wa 
observe the ring itself forming the chief subject in the centre of the 
device to which it gives the title, sot with a bearded musk in high 
relief, and containing within its circle another full-faced mask of 
Bacchus. On the d&tfer ride is placed a full niodius, on the ninidtr 
a pair of doHcd tablets, out of both springs a wheat-car : below nil in 
a grain between two nuts, and also a small shell: every object perfectly 
drawn, and easily distinguishable upon a field barely three-fifths of an 

■srpemi were ™q»clivelj tins acknowledged iype* Thii curicuic ring j h ^ 
likelilaM*b worn ujih amulet apniurt tlie Lite ut reptile*. 

* Iknhg gononlly mode Up nal of lIici syiubuta of Sins Knur Element*, ph> otnbjm?d 
u in 4HWU1UO t bo out litiia of a A*™, at < ri bate of Kept an*. m uf * rntm, vi Ccru* r 
Other* take (ho fora of an thphavt'i hmd M or a /refold, siguificotivo ptu'aUy cmaigti of 
1 hoir ptDtcctivc virtue. (!5ce 1 Handbook,' p. SL) 
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inoh in it* longest diameter. Iii another, the same ring with th* 
CEiinen Silentls-head (a symbol almost as virh«m* for an amulet as ihe 
Gorgon’s own), baa its opening filled with a graceful figure of \ ictory : 
it i a flanked by tw^full money-bags, one supporting a pigeons,ider- 
neatli, betw«m two small cabinets, lies an <*»*"> » r oabnilatiilg- 
table A third esat^lo Lss the ring bearing upon its top a dolphin, 
representing, as it would seem, the actual intaglio in its gem ■ the sides 
occupied bv a trident and cadneeus, emblems telling as plainly as any 
legend could of the maritime and commercial profession of the owner. 
Following tbe same principles of intcrpreUtmn, a plausible conjecture 
may be hazarded that onr irst example Bate forth the occupation mid 
resources of an agriculturist, whilst our second served for the adver¬ 
tisement of a mousy-changer and lender. Such complex devices are 
no doubt susceptible of a much profouuder interpretation if one chose 
to consider the several parts as symbols of different divinities; but 
taking into account tbe proper destination of aignots, the explanation 
that is most ohvlous fe probably the one nearest to the mark. 

IMrfr* . our '* hand-in-hand," that natural and universal symbol of 
plighted fViitb. abounds upon Roman gems-u necessary result from 
its being the established ornament of the espousal nng, which for that 
reason still retains in Italy tbe traditional name of f«k. The clasped 
hands frequently hold a wheat-ear, allusive to the Roman miirriage- 
coremony, amfarrvdio* which consisted in the couple eating of the 
wedding cake together; and in tho host finished specimens the pur¬ 
pose of the device is pul beyond all doubt by the insertion of the 
pani cs of bride and bridegroom.' 


* A mm in fw" anit woman in rtala, utamUnp feeing «aeh other and joining tuuids, 
llM ltfl mosBia, expired by H.c legend «£* *£ 

^ tbo coins of Kveral «ap«W- (JoU» Don,™, MU* ^^.^7 £ 

V Im nil but What certifies tbe true meaning of this type mom clearly than 
STi el* that « te qu** » it* W** on a cola of Ilium, witli tbe l^ml 
Anehisw, Aerolite," to designate the happy I^r. ( 
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P>ul to return to tin? deities, Ceres does not make her appearance 
half bo often n& her foster-wm Triptotmm^ known aiul worshipped by 
the Eomsin farmer, wherever be might be settled, as Bom& Emitm (a 
votive tablet to him and Fortune conjointly* has |cen dug up at kca 
Si In mm). Ho in represented an a nuked youth, sometimes carrying 
a dish of fruita in one hand, a bunch of wheat- ear/ in the other; some¬ 
time* a* leaning upon his t*ttfrum E or mattock. Under the convention*] | 

form of this deity of promise the youthful heir-apparent to the Empire 
was commonly portrayed on the camel of the times’ aa Germnnkus 
in the Marlborough* Caruealh on the magnificent lapis-lazuli paste pf 
the Townie v Cabinet. Picture* of the rural occupations of the plough- 
man* reaper, shepherd, vine-dreaser, &C.. are remarkably plentiful 
amongst the legacies of Lhe Empire, aa was natural with a people 
amongst whom love of a conn try life ever was m strong el passion. 

In such scenes the actor* are often figured m they actually appeared— 
or. more poetically* in the guise of Cupids sportively pursuing the 
same avocations, I 

Ntptune ia seldom visible* although his Tritons and Nereids are fond 
of dieijortmg themselves upon gems: conspicuous amongst the latter 
ia Tk&i&i carrying the nmimir of Achilles, rad transported over the 
waves on the back of n hippocampus, The constant repetition of the 
sen-god's beloved Amymon^ pitcher in hand, upon gems of widely 
different periods* can only lie accounted for by .supposing her adopted 
as the cuitilem of charity, she being figured thus to commemorate her 
assiduous labours in carrying water to supply the citizens of Argos 
during a great drought. This good work obtained her redemption 
from the punishment of her Bister Dnnaides in the other world. Justly 
popular also amongst marine™ was the bust of Galena nr Lewothm 
(but usually mistaken for Leander)* the bringer of fair weather* cleaving 
the waves* exactly as Tryphon embodied her upon the beryl* i rum or- 
talked by the poet Add*m As a companion, we sometimes observe 
the head of a Triim, recognisable by the gills that cross hi a cheeky 
and the fins terminat ing hk shoulders ; whilst his steed, that elegant 
flea monster, the kippO&mput y with the graceful curves of its long* 
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piscine body, and ahoidiering ft rudder to denote its authority over the 
tides, whs in still higher estimation as a eenl device 

Saturn and Fllfea* were goda whom few took the trouble to pro¬ 
pitiate by carrying \th«r visible present meats iu their rings; ™ lc “ 
where the old LatUn, dfiity was adopted for patron by some one hearing 
the cognomen Satinas,*, the denarii of the Senlia family still 

show. 

That ill-omened type, l‘luto, except wlien softened down mi' 1 
Sernpig, is now unknown amongst glyptic remains; though the anec¬ 
dote Suetonius (ells of Spann* ill-timed present to Nero (as be was 
taking the auspices on bis last New Tear's Day) of a gem engraved 
with the Rape of Proserpine, sufficiently proves that he was not en¬ 
tirely eschewed by the ancient engraver. The Oenius of Death, 
however, the Winged Boy leaning upon his inverted torch, frequently 
warned its wearer of the shortness of life, and the wisdom of enjoying 
it whilst it lasted. Ill the same Hense, too, must be understood tlm 
funereal Urn, which iu evcr-gruceful shapes adorns many a line gem - 
H “ mementomori” equivalent in force to the hideous skull and cross- 
hones of vulgar Gotbicifiin. 

liar* was naturally a favourite with his own peculiar people. 
On their signets he appears aa the bearded, mature captain, array d hi 
armour; but in earlier art as the nude and youthful Ares. Urlmds, 
also, upon which the engraver has often lavished all his skill, were in 
especial demand, being apparently supposed to carry W their figure 
somewhat of the nature of 4m amulet; a supposition confirmed by the 
symbolism of the various animals out of whose heads they are fre¬ 
quently made up- , 

Amongst people so passionately addicted to the hippodrome and 

circus, cars and horns, often mounted by fantastic riders, m* oiiim 
caricatured by the substitution of odd birds, insects, fish. f»r 
steels and drivers (thereby acquiring the talisman ic virtues of the 
oilier chiimem), perpetually taxed the artist's fancy, and have coma 
down to us in vast numbers; those of the latter kind inauifestmg the.r 
source by their most usual material, the red jaapt*. ^ 





a - 2 ANTIQUE OEMS AS'T> RINGS 

Boosts, both Trild and tame, as we W already noticed, constitute 
the majority of Etruscan subjects, more especially upon the scnrabci 
of earliest make. Examples, too, are not wanting in this class, which 
by their free and correct drawing fully prove t}at the School had 
attained perfection in tils branch of art long before it had any ***** 
with the human figure. There is also reason forfwlicvmg that certain 
animal figures were worn m. types of the deities to whom they were 
assigned (like the ^etyi protected by the boar, the badge of Llertha), 
in those early ages when the personifications of the gods themselves 
were held too sacred for such profanation. Though the same school 
delighted in attempts, for the most part abortive, at exhibiting the 
Kaecbie train and the sports of the gymnasium, portraiture remained 
beyond the sphere of their ambition. With their Roman successors, 
the Urn and tlm bvM were the moat popular subjects, from their 
'astrological importance in the Zodiac; yet the hounds, wfltf Ixxirs, 
ii,d dir, so often repeated, had probably ceased to Lave deeper 
meaning in those more prosaic times, but were simply adapted to tho 
predilections of the lovers of the chase. On the other hand, the tamo 
animals, the browsing cow, or the sow in farrow, that so perpetually 
occnr in Works of every stylo and quality, seem to tmvo reference to 
nothing more than the agricultural avocations of their owners. This 
manifestly was the source of the innumerable figures of tho swine, that 
animal having first taught mankind the art of ploughing tho earth 
(in Egypt it continued the sole ploughman down to the times of 
Herodotus), and therefore w as made by th^Greeks the proper attribute 
of Cores. Tho same notion seems to have been widely spread. Even 
on the coast of the Baltic, tho amber-gatherers, the riEstyi, a nation 
consecrated to Hertha (tho Tellus of the Romans), wore, says TaeituH, 
the imago of a hour &a the badge of their profession, protected by 
which they could pass unmolested amongst all tho tribes of Germany, 
And this belief may account for the common presence of the typo 
on the Gallic and British coinages. Tbe abundance of such types, 
and of the rural scenes already adverted to, strongly exemplifies the 
national predilection of the Romans in every age for the tranquil 
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pleasure* of n country life; they breathe the spirit of the poet's 
apostrophe— 

“0 na»f qimndoegp f^a^iidflio T 

The Cal is fonifcy on Egyptian gems only* and then m a goddess, 
Taf-Net, not a* a dc^cstic animal That it was kept si nil l-y t he 
ancients in this capacity has been denied by many antiquaries. Hie 
yaXetf, kept by the Greeks for a mouscr, wuj indeed undeniably some 
kind of weasel, perhaps an actual ferret. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence of the true cat’s being domesticated in Italy, and at a very 
early period too. In the « Campari* ” tomb, Cervetri, which represents 
in its bas-reliefs and frescoes tbe atrium of the old Lucmmu’s house, 
its present tenant (hung round, like the old English gentleman's hall, 
with implements of war and chase, “ pikes and bow*, and old bucklers 
that have Imrne many shrewd blows ”), painted on tbe ground line is an 
unmistakable Egyptian cat, with n mouse in her montli to make all 
Bure. The Tyrrhene trade with Egypt must have introduced the 
sacred animal into the noble's household. Again, a mosaic lately found 
lit Pompeii, pictures to tbe life a splendid Persian tabby plotting 
against n duck Lung up in a larder. And, lastly, the “ lazy cat," on 
whom A gull lias has made a funny epigram, was clearly enough of tbe 
ftaiui? br^ed as our own. 

Of Birds, nest to Jove’s eagle and Apollo’s raven, cornea the 
Peacock, that most fitting signet for a Homan matron as Juno’a special 
fowl ; or the Patrol trophy of Bacchus’* Indian triumph, and in virtue of 
ita lord tbe only drunkard of the feathered race, “ Tn vino priceipub 
lasciva,” is Pliny’s remark. The large beak and long reflected 
tail-fenthcrs, seen in nil antique pictures of this bird, prove (what 
indeed could not have been otherwise) that the only kind known to 
tbe ancients was the “ psittacufl torquatus ” of India and Ceylon; 
Coriniiti’ift 

44 Eoi* iirti tni rtx ales ab I es=« l 

to whose memory Ovid devote? n pretty epigram: n&* our green 
parakeet with a red or black collar, the most graceful of the family. 

T* 
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Afl the sagacious bird bad travelled into Europe ™ the train of 
Dionysos, there was the best of reasons for its introduction amongst 

the other attributes of the God of Wine* 

Amongst Fishes, the JMpAift, ns the friend ii' the shipwrecked, 
plays the principal part. Its supposed love of nnisic is implied by the 
Cupid who, mounted upon its bach, guidon it by^he sound of his lyre 
or flute. Twisted about a rudder (which was &. Pompey s device), it 
marks the signet of some ancient mariner ; emblazoned on a hero a shield, 
it declares him to ho Ulysses, SeX^isisvj|»*v, as Tzetzes consequent ly 
styles him, who had assumed this bearing out of gratitude for the 
rescue of his infant Tclcmacbus; and generally no cognizance could 
have batter fitted a seaman than the figure commonly painted on ships’ 
prows, to secure favourable weather through its talisman io power. 
Other fish arc figured on gems for apparently no deeper reason than 
the owner’s epicurean preference for their flavour. The Cray fib, 
however, a very frequent type, had much better pretensions to the 
honour, being held by the Greeks the most speaking emblem of 
prudence, and who therefore followed the example of the hero Amyclas, 
who, as Plutarch records, toot it for his cognizance on that very 
account. 

Of jimecfo, the Loewi often oecnpies a gem, doubtless for the same 
reuson as the JF7y, the Spider, and the Seorpion, homoeopathic amulets 
protecting the wearer from the assaults of their living prototypes. 
In support of this explanation Tjtetzes may be adduced, who preserves 
a tradition that Apollonius Tyaneus kept Constantinople clear of storks 
by setting up the talismanic imago of that bird, and also Antioch 
of gnats, by a similar precaution^ Gafiarel (‘Curiosity Inouyes,’) 


* Fur tbe mxm reason. it figumi tx^^cdoudy in. the celebrated liicdiio show of 
rtokonj ByWfltphuh, so raitmtely rkfleribud by CalHiencift (' Athm? v.), Bnura jj 
appuraat the of the wiupuncnta of i pretty gratae (Leake Colfecliero), 

muflka of Bacchus ami Silentw* tnede up into the figure &f a \nnol funding npon n 
hmiidi m f ciift-iL 

f By writing up the iwm of the king the tt*krfrichra p H+ Knhikaj^ the IWaltftfl 
piutwii plucee agsuust Umt disgusting irv&ecL Our Univerally Library presses a 
Frisian MS- a> defended by the venerated nartin ihftce inscribed upon eTi-u cover, 
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thinks, with some plausibility, that tlie " Dii Avernmd ” whoso office 
was the searing away of things noxious, were figured in the shape of 
the act mil object against whom their power was invoked. The Hebrew 
torm for an amulotiis "Maguen," »hMd, very expressive of its purpose. 
In fact, the fiy sen\ times lias its body carved into a human face, which 
is supposed, with Shine reason, to typify the much-dreaded Syrian 
Baal-zefcob, “ the lord of flitiH," whoso protection was by such homage 
secured against bis own armies. The Arabs in the Middle Ages, and 
doubtless still, believed that the figure of any destructive animal (as 

the liou, or the scorpion), engraved at what time the moon was 

entering into, or even regarding with benign aspect the zodiacal Sign 
of the same name, most surely defended the wearer against the fury 
of each beast or reptile.* * 

But a widely different motive led the ancient poet to engrave in 
his ring the niept?, gf*B& and the Temf, ckctlu, insects much re¬ 
sembling 5n their outlines the cricket and drone-bee or our northern 
climes—creatures, in virtue of their continuous song, given for attri¬ 
butes to the God of Music, und often depicted in company with Lis 

lyre, Frequent also is the Ant, which by her example first taught 

mail to store up his harvests in granaries, anciently subterraneous 
chambers like her own (still Used in Algeria under the name of silo*), 
rock-hewn cisterns with n small opening above, and which preserved 

Tho fame belief would jurcciwi far ititf iww cat eat of brown cakedony the etao 
of lifo (jfenaarlj tirLmijing to M. TUiiinkp) which was inscribed on its bow SMiNenflX, 
“of Smlntheua," f. <„ dedicated Jo Kirn. Sow this wua an epithet nf Af- lla, given 
In him by the juvple of Trails fur iuirih" delivered thorn fn>m n jitague of mice, I'nllod 
ill Phrygian* fr^iVAn. 

* quoted by GafTjirtlp who mi An i u He hn-s- not laid dowtt ihij doetrine without 

having proved it** reality, for ho declare* ihiit being in Egypt, ho got possession of one 
of thew Itnognit of a scorpion, whidi rur<d al3 M3th M wi-ro $iung by that cmtnra: it 
yum cngniTal wpnii Hl bezuar «onc. p but perhaps a sounder explanation for the 
frequent apj^anmee of ihe tly on ettnft Ltf to be found in tho mpentMun otiticed hy 
Jflay (irviiL that the gra* Mucuiniw 1 fdwayti to carry a liv^ one* tied up 
in linen, as n protection nphtluiLudck It may wall \m tiu.t id figure* worn in 

a ring* wjut equally dScfdioKLl^ and lesi troublesome at iho tame time, [\f>nt 
mentions tibe then paovaillii^ belief tSi.if a green jasper imgraved with Scorpio* ^bun 
llio Mn was in ibai web a defence s*galMt the stowe, which serve* to ax plain thn 

freqnotiov of such lutagli 
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tho grain sound for any length of time. The little insect we there- 
lore hy their gratitude eonsecratei to Ceres, and for the same reason 
the Ant often accompanies the Bull, the Hi thrum emblem of the Furth* 
Again, as tho pattern of forethought, the insect, "fapttd ignam futuri ” 
by her visible presence upon the seal, read a neefjH lesson to all who 
looked upon it. 

The Frog, when placed on coins, as Winckelmann think**, only 
denotes that tho city issuing them was situate on a lake, and when 
taken for a signet (as by the Argivt- kings) may show that the same 
belonged to the native of some uadi place, Cypselua, says Plutarch 
(* Con v muni vii. 8iip, T ), had frogs sculptured on the facade of his 
palace, out of gratitude to Neptune, who had commanded their noisy 
swarms to drown by their croaking** the cries of tho infant prince, 
when exposed in his fur-fume-l Coffer upon the margin of a lake, so 
baffling tho search of the murderers scat after him by those who had 
exterminated his family. But the frog* and serpent* placed at tho 
foot of the bronze palm-tree of the Corinthians, amongst tho most 
um?ieot monuments ut Delphi, were interpreted there as only emblems 
of the spring, at whose advent these reptiles emerge from their winter 
interment, and renew their youth by casting their slough (Plat, "Do 
Ei Del phi co/ x,). On the same account the frog has found a place 
in Christian symbolism as the most expressive image of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. The family signet of the Etruscan noble Mmcenae 
I Hire this iigure, probably on the grounds suggested by Wmcktlrnunn, 
Ycdterra, where his ancestors reigned, rising in tho midst of the inter¬ 
minable Marcmme. Or lastly, remembering the reason why Theocritus 
wishes u Long life to tho frog, because he has always plenty to drink/* 
ibis may bo the sole reason for many an inveterate toper placing its 
figure iu his signet, Visconti, however* with true Italian subtlety, 
discovers in tho employment of these little reptiles and insects such 
pretty &ncetfi as the following:—Frog carrying a palm branch, and 
confronting a wator-snake, teaches that the weak may overcome the 
strong; Crab seizing li shrimp, proclaims the law of might”: Frog, 
crab, and myliliiK-shell, the alliance of tho feeble, for mutual pro- 
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tecfekm: and Again, Cock carrying a palm and fronting a rain's 
Lead, signifies that vigilance joined with piety ensure bu«oh: the 
aame bird between two comneopifie, that watchfulness ta indispeiirt- 
able to the agrienl|iirist: Squirrel springing out of a small shell* and 
Bearing a crab by La unexpected apparition, hints that resistance is 
possible when the least looked for, &c* {-Cat. of the Boyal Pouktow^ky 
Cabined')* Bat even hi a wit would have to seek for n plausible inter¬ 
pretation of the eagle and the tiger together about to seize a rabbit 
which turns towards them with Jpfe-pawa clasped in supplicatory 
attitude; or again, the mouse in a car, drawn by a pair of ants, two 
pretty exam pies belonging to the Leake collection* 

The Ltiard also makes its appearance upon many Itomno signets 
for a reason pithily expressed in the legend accompanying its figure 
on s gem of Stuch’a, Lvmm bebtityta. Tim little reptile, doubtless in 
virtue of iU brilliant green, as refreshing to the wearied sight as the 
tint of the emerald-gem or emerald-beetle, the Ancient coelaiora great 
resource, was deemed a panacea for the eyes, and was employed by 
oculists either bodily or spiritually in a variety of wap. Of these, 
the most curious given by Pliny (xxix* 38) was to put out the eyes 
of one, then confine it in a glass vessel partly filled with earth con¬ 
taining ringa made out of solid gold or iron, and when the creature 
had recovered it* sight, as might be observed through the gluas, to set 
it at liberty and wear the rings thus impregnated with its restorative 
essence, for specifics against ophthalmia. 

As the Spider likewise^ plays a conspicuous part in the same 
chapter of nostrums for sore eyes* the occurrence of its ugly form 
upon gems of price (it disfigures a splendid nlmandine amongst the 
Marlborough) may be accounted for by the same popular superstition* 
The remarkable quickness of sight noticeable in thiH Argus of the 
insect-tribe must needs have recommended it to empirics prescribing 
in accordance with the doctrine of signature Otherwise, if we prefer 
the authority of Hnly above quoted tor the scorpion, we may discover 
in this sigil ftu antidote to 4| spider-bites* a common accident in Italy f 
to judge from the numerous temedies Pliny prescribe# for the same. 
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In another part, of this treatise wo *hall see whni types, and in 
what sense understood, Clemens Alexandrine reeoiiimeuds to the 
Christians of his times, viz,, the JtWhrmaM, iyre, Author, and 

Ship *md*r mil Of all theso numcromi eximjJw remain, done for 
theiuugt part in the careless style that betokens ill lower times of the 
limping The, to a certain extent cof^urile series, the Gnostic t&li ffmfltlft , 
has boon treated of by mo iit a separate volume, aa its extensiveness 
and importance absolutely demanded* It only remains to say of them, 
that* taken in the widest sense of Jhe term, they constitute a large 
proportion of the intagli that come nnder our notice, especially from 
Egypt, and more sparingly from Italy also. Passeri, indeed, estimates 
their amount at one-third of all the gems in existence; and he h 
perhaps correct upon hie own principle of including under this dera*- 
mimtion not only the Abraxas, but all the other aig \h referable to the 
lalor Egyptian doctrines, added to the Mithmic and astrological* For 
the Romans, those true John Bulla of the ancient world, troubled them- 
selves very little about what would not tie supposed to pay either in 
this or in a future life, and consequently expunged from the engravers" 
repertory all the poetical scenes drawn from the Epic Cycle* to which 
the early (i reeks had been bo partial; and when they did not make 
their signets the instruments tor gaining favour with the great, by 
bearing portraits of the imperial house, or of their private putrona, 
or tdse of adrertUing their own professions — they courted the influence 
of the hidden powers of Nature, putting in their rings nothing but 
talismans and amulets, inspired by the idem, of every Indian, Egyptian, 
and Zoroastrism theosophy. Even before the decay of art, the Fortuna 
Fdnthm, of whom the Romans were so fond, a goddess invested with 
the attributes of all the other divinities, significantly marks an epoch 
when the faith of the ancient world, whilst endeavouring to overleap 
the true limits of art, renounces of necessity all taste and truthfulness! 
of form* Such, at Rome„ was the change in religious feeling which 
excogitated the type of the Panthea, under which the idea of an all- 
ruling Fortune engrosses and amalgamates into ewe the forms of all 
ihe uth|/r deities ; whilst in the same revolution going on simultaneously 
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at Alexandria, originated the mysterious monuments of the equally 
Ptotbeistio lao-worship. Similarly, the far-cefehrated tr Syrian god- 
of Edessn, of whom Lucian has left bo interesting n description, 
though variously interpreted as Juno, ImH T or Nature personified, 
displayed in her iwl all the attributes of BhWj Pallas, the Mood, 
Diana, Nemesis, and fne Fates. In the one hand she born a distaff, in tin* 
other a sceptre; upon her head a radiated crown, together with a tower 
and the c-e&tus, that distinctive sign of Venus Urania. She was en¬ 
throned, like Rhea, upon li pair of lioiirf; her companion p Jupiter 
Beltifl, similarly upon hulls. 

The subject of Ideal and Real Portraits has been already discussed 
at some length in the chapters upon Greek and Roman art. All may 
ho summed up by stating that the former school largely and gloriously 
puts forth its full strength in thus embodying its ideas of the different 
deities; whilst it has bequeathed to ns magnificent, though rare 
likenesses of the sovereigns of the time* This latter branch, on the 
contrary, is where the Roman school is strongest; flourishing to an 
almost inconceivable os tent during tho first two centuries of tlio 
Empire, and continuing to produce respectable works in rajiito far 
down into the Decline. Ey a singular coincidence this was *also tho 
department in which the Italians of the Revival first attained to any 
great proficiency, the earliest productions of that school quoted with 
approbation by its historian being Gio. deUe Comiuole'e head of 
Savonarola, and Dorn* del Gameie + s of his contemporary Ludovico 
Sforza, p 

As long as the old Greek culture retained its influence over the 
feedings of tho Rom line, a period embracing a century and a hall of 
the imperial period, tho same taste produced many line ideal heads; 
not so much of tho Bi Majors as of the beings approaching more 
nearly to humanity—Here aloft, the Muses, and the Nymphs. The 
zeal, both real and affected, with which the Rqumiih cultivated litera¬ 
ture, will account for the predominance of the Sisters Nino: Ch'o with 
her manuscript roll; P&yhjpnnu i, wrapped in her mantle and in 
thought, with finger on her lips* seated or bonding forwards ■ Neipomene, 
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regarding n tragic mnak; CUo with the pastoral staff ; Tcrjmehore 
tuning her lyre; her eithftra—present tia with some of the very 

finest glyptic works id the Roman style. One cannot refrain from 
noticing hero the amusing misconceptions, ss regards these types* of 
those early antiquaries who were bent on discovJiug some historical 
vioimdieot in every figure cm a gem ; making out or the pensive attitude 
of Polyhymnia a Calpurnia meditating upon the dream which had pre¬ 
saged Ceesax^B fate, as in the ease of the line Orleans gem, and its 
innumerable copies* till the fruit of the same hull urination; or turning 
Melpomene with her scroll and mask into a Tomyria brnddiahing the 
severed head of Cyrus.* 

And hero the Guriosity of the subject demands a special note, for 
amongst the supposed heads of the Muses the Cumjsean Sybil often 
lurks unidentified. A denarius of the 31anlia bus, however* 
enabled me in recognise this very interesting portrait, This coin bears 
for obverse a head of grave and pensive character; the hair,bound with 
a diadem* falls in numerous straight cur It* over the forehead, and in 
three long treses down the neoL AH dispute us to the personage 
intended is removed by the legend in the exergue, mbtlla* Nothing, 
it may here be observed* serves so well to elucidate the designs upon 
gems of Roman date (necessarily the most numerous class that eoine 
before tfie amateur) ns does the study of the consular coinage, for it 
is evident that during iU Inter period, extending over the last 


* Thia frmeks! idi uufkatiun of porimity may o&cw the inlrodtictkHi here of the 
interesting a ini-dot* trlulrt by U> Urn* fn.ua NapokWs own mouth. (* Journal/ 
l I'L'J). w A* they tu k pacing by she ruin* of Pelasiuiu* uml ware almost auffoait<sd 
with the huai, vac n^igui*] Op him tli<? fnipmmt of a doorway* beneath which ha 
couirivcd Lo shatter im head for a fuw jjiimtu**: 1 &tnl that,’ md Napoleon,* wiut no 
lrilling coiicHgion/ It wrw on this very spot* on remcrlng noma xlmw at Lis feet, ilmt 
chance rendtrai him pommr of the superb antlqim well known in the bumd world* 
41 cameo of Augwtuis GL iiiltu sketch* hut admirably dtfflgiuxl. Napoleon guru it to 
Cerwfnl Andm^i, who wns a great collator of antiquity; but M. Damn, who wan at 
thm titur absent* having IitopI of this camro, wiu strode with its resamllmw to 
Napoinm, mul then Lad the stonu returned to him, and kejit ii H It alkerwaidfl full into 
ihe jh.^.^soti of J^pbini’, and K, Demon doe* not know what Una since bmira of it 
Tliis itulsmuLliiiEi wjue furnisl ittl So me by JL Union, ainuc my ret Lina to Ffiuwcj* 
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century of the Republic* when a free variation in the old established 
types was admitted by the advancing tasto of the quarters and trium¬ 
viri monetales, these annual officers put their own family devices upon 
tho coins* stamped with their names. ik> close is the resemblance 
observable between Vanity gems and tho types aeon on these medals, 
not only til their drawing but the actual method of execution, na ta 
demonstrate that both proceeded from tho same artist's hand. Another 
typo usually adopted under the samo circumstances was tho head of 
some illustrious ancestor, belonging, as a rule, to the previous genera¬ 
tion (in order to disarm envy), so that such portraits have all tho 
value of authenticity: and these, as numerous instances cited by mo 
elsewhere decisively prove, constituted the regular signets of their 
direct descendants. Julius; C*sar was the first Homan who dared to 
put his own image on his coins, and the yonager Ponipey followed his 
example, which became the rule under the Second Triumvirate, and 
continued to all succeeding time. Hut long before this, people 
who had none but themselves to be proud of, indulged their vanity 
by sealing with their own likenesses, a practice to which Plautus 
alludes in his Pseudolns, making such to have been tho impression of 
his soldier of fortune's signet. Later, it seems to have been esteemed 
a mark of loyalty thus to adopt for patron tho head of the reigning 
emperor, a usage accounting for the endless quantities of works of the 
kind; some, the linest, others, the poorest conceivable in execution, 
though all belonging to the sumo years, thus declaring themselves 
cheaply manufactured, and Jby wholesale, for the use of the soldiery 
and slaves. Such careless iutagli are often met with in rings of silver 
and bronze, which equally attest the low skifna of their wearers. It ia 
a necessary caution to the gem-collector, and one that finds its proper 
place here, that by far the majority of imperial heads of largo size ' 
and good workmanship, so abundant in every cabinet, are not antique 
works, hut date from the Cinque-cento and the last century. Imita¬ 
tions in this line preponderating bo immensely over originals, all 
jiwe intagH of tho emperors and their families, require to be examined 
with tho utmost circumspection; and more particularly so, when their 
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magnitude lit all exceeds that of art ordinary signet-stone, The heads 
of Julia Till, Donut in, Matidia, M. Aurelius, ami L. Yerus, have been 
those most assiduously multiplied by the artists of Pirhler s school, on 
account of the scope afforded to their skill l>y the elaborate cht'ivlars 
of the originals, and the hue model a at hand in tM celebrated busts of 
tlio last-named emperors. On the other pari, (ho Cinque-cento en¬ 
gravers copied the Leads on medals to an extent perfectly inconceiv¬ 
able by any but the practised collector, their staple manufacture 
being the small canm of the class. To this period are also to bo 
referred all portraits bearing mottoes and explanatory titles, Raman 
History having been the chosen field for the imitators of that century, 
as Grecian Fable was to those of the Inst. 

The latter, indeed, can claim far their own by full right the long 
array of supposed "artists’ signatures," as being the work of their own 
hands interpolated upon ancient gems; nay, more, the greatest part 
by fur oi the works ( Louise Ives recommended by thia specious certificate 
of antiquity. 

After Laving thus passed in review the wbjtrte of the glyptic art, 
u passing notice is due to the materiuh it has employed; and the 
inspection of every judiciously chosen cabinet will allow that fully half 
its components are sards of various shades. The banded-agate, red 
jasper, and hicoId come next, in pretty equal proportions. Less fre¬ 
quent are garnets of various shades, including jacinth. The plasma 
(translucent green edeedony) at the decline of art vies in number with 
the sard itself. But the man of taste ant^education will be guided in 
the acquisition of his gems by the excellence of their work alone, and 
not by the preposterous desire of heaping together the greatest possible 
variety of subject® and male rials. I n the Hertz collection, to which 
* reference has been so often made in the foregoing chapters, the solo 
object of its founder was, in unreasoning emulation of Stosch’s 
celebrated cabinet, to accumulate every typo ever engraved, whence 
it was swollen to its enormous extent by the frequent admission of 
spurious works (through his wont of all critical knowledge), and of 
swarms of soUiiajit antique pastes, until the really fine gems that 
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unusually favouring circumstances had dropped into it were of a truth 
Virgil's— 

“ lliri onniL's in gargite mato*" 

Of course the specks of the stones it exhibited were nil the more varied, 
the vitiated taste \ the Decline and the Revival equally having 
subjected many of the trae’lirccimis fitones to the engravers art. Bat® 
in truth, such a motley assemblage of worts of every degree of merit 
(though perhaps desirable in a wdumal museum, us illustrating in a 
continuous series the history of the art. provided only they he duly 
classified), is quite out of character with a private cabinet, where the 
aim of the possessor should bo to admit only a limited number of 
works, and those the best of their kind. Each gem then carries, as 
it were, a whole collection in itself; for truly considerable Is the 
amount of time that every finished gem-work demands for its examina¬ 
tion before all its numerous excellence* can be thoroughly discovered 
and justly appmiuteiL 
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CAMEO ENGRAVINGS. 

There in no word in any European language of which so many 
etymologies have been proposed as this (the unrest proof that none 
of them are satisfactory); and it will 1« seen that 1, too, as in Mich n 
case is allowable, have a new derivation to add to the lint. But to 
prelude with n few specimens of the ingenuity of others (for the 
dispute has amused the leisure of the learned ever since the revival 
ot letters), Conrad Gesner (l5G. r >) is of opinion that the steatite, or 
soap-stone, the favourite material for Gothic small worts in relief, owed 
to its softness its German name of ^bsiein, and its equivalent, 
Gam,»whu (bacon-stone). But Agricola, in the century before, defines 
it irn “a stone called after bacon (speck-stein) by the Germans, on 
account of its white fatty colour (by some termed Gammahma), in 
which a white layer divides either a bluet or an ash-coloured material. 
That in which the white portion is the deepest, and the sard, are in 
our times most employed for engravings in relief. In truth. Nature 
hath adorned the entire substance of thia stone with a certain alterna¬ 
tion of black and white.” Now as this learned Dutchman died in 
H8o, his remarks, which are only applicable to the antique onyx and 
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surdonyi, fnruisli iiu incidental illustration ot the rapid progress the 
newly-revived art of cameo-cut ling had already made* Agricola bad 
visited Italy and lectured at Ferrara, in 1476, under the patronage 
of Ercole d’Este. Cliabouillet quotes Menage to the effect that none 
of the etymologies t^en current satisfied him; adding, that ho ia no 
better pleased with the attempts made since Menage's day, and offers 
a new one of his own from *e(gi}Xioi', which of a truth docs not greatly 
mend matters. 

To add a few more: He Boot finds the root in Pliny T fl Ct/arnea? 
Leasing, after displaying an abundance of useless learning in his Jong 
essay upon the word, can offer nothing better than the probable 
corruption of gerntm tmyehina , assuming that gamahma is the primary 
form of the name; and lastly, the ingenious Von Hammer makes but* 
lie has put his hand upon it in the Arabic word of somewhat similar 
sound, camnut, signifying the &«mj> of a camel, and also ajfcmwr. 

After all this, it is high time to produce my own pet solution of the 
difficulty, though strictly speaking I can lay claim to only half the 
merit of the discovery. The true source was suggested by an old 
derivation from the Arabic or Hebrew word, written indifferently 
camaa and earned, ** an amulet," Now the special material for talismans 
amongst the Saracens and Persians, from the times of Nebuchadnezzar 
down to the Caliphs of Bagdad, as Babylonian cylinders, Gnostic 
abraxas-stones, and Cufic signets abundantly evince, was tho loadstone, 
pierre d’aiaumt, or fibrous hematite. This mineral ia described in tho 
thirteenth century by Mohammed Ben Mansur, under the name of 
A'aitw/irtid or the “ oafi-stone,” called thus moat appropriately from 
its iron-grey colour. Now we find that early mineralogist, Camillo 
di Leonardo, describing a stone named Kama* and Kidamun, as 
derived from Kavpa, **because found Ju hot and sulphurous places; 
it was “ white striped with various colours, and often mixed with the 
onyx,” In this name tho Arabic original may plainly bo recognised. 

■ f,. wonder Iiu urcrloahed Pliny’s mdmiU^ another lutnc for lUc ottracitU f fi»r 

of the latter he s»yi u it rraeinlikl thu onyx." 

f He prticutorly nolircs tte t-xin -mv to splintar. 
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But in another plaeo he uses gemma chamain/v* to express gem* 
engraved in relief, or as synonymous with the modem camd. 

It mast bo remembered that from the very first caw m is never, 
properly speaking, used to signify ilxo material, but tbo stylo of work 
njioo it, and that always in relief, No doubt in^fothie times suck an 
*aniiijufl engraving, from its greater rarity, waa deemed a much more 
virtuous talismant than one in intaglio, which the faint glimmering 
of common sense yet surviving might suggest was originally nothing 
more than a seal For Do Boot (ftsttt 1600)^ observes that “the onyx, 
when engraved with figures in relief, goes by the name of oamhuia, or 
cameo, juat as if they worn dido rent kinds of stones, 15, which shows 
clearly the fact that the name applied to the work, not to the gem itself | 

There can be no question that the Crusaders brought back the 
appellation, together with a large stock of these treasures of antiquity 
from the East, when bo many other Arabic terms t^came naturalised 
(with the arts to which they belong) in the Italian language, Matthew 
Paris actually gives the word in its modern form (‘ Tit, Leofric'),“ lnpidbs 
□obilcs insccilptog quoa vulgar i tor appellnmuH,” but the Patent 

Hoik of Henry FTI*, in the list of the eighty or ninety earned ho had 
got together (amongst precious atones of till sorts) to adorn the 
St. Edward's shrine in Westminster, give a spelling approximating 
more closely to Yon Hammers Arabic original, viz., cumahutmi, or more 
usually contracted into chamah. In the next century wo find the 
spelling slightly modified into camcmt, in the Inventory of tbo jewels 
of the Ssiute Clmptdle,drawn up in 1341, “Item iuldjd piilcherrimnm. 
easiaid in cujns circuit u aunt pinios roliquim,” moaning the memorable 
Apotheosis of Augustus, thou known as s; Le grand camahieu do 

# It ia surprising that, unempt the umqurtmbk attninpu «u finding it* aright, no 
™fl abouM hm Rggstiod chamu ¥ t lur slurb often tutted, especially hy tbe ris.qnn- 
cento workers, tu a substitute for the onyx* espccia^y when there was the Analog of 
jrareelajji ia it* favour, derive:! from pmRatif^ a ebdi that enured Wgcly into the 
paste of the Fapoza ware. 

f Fmm Ibis, Garni As wine in French to mean an agate with naliiml figtaw ttpOfl 
it U a (filed use* the word in this, na its I lien popular, iwhec. 

t In the 1 ml century the *Wh usually wrote it MWafeu, mid applied the deal?- 

nitkih ta awMchromcs producing the some effect, wiling such * peinm™ ™ eanutai." 
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France." This last fern of the word is to be found in a French 
document written as early m 1380; for in the "Inveutoire original 
dos joyaux du Koi Charles V.," an ancient representation of Silenus, 

Vi nail'd os usual, is thus described according to the pious acceptation 
of the age:—■*’ItemWog camahieti sur champ hlnuc qui pend a double 
chaisuette, ct y a tin hermite qui boit a one coupe sons on arbre.” 
There ia again a Blight difference in its spelling in the inscription 
added by the Chapter of the Skiiitc Chapalle to the «w?s which (before 
the robbery in 1804) supported the Byzantine gold frame inclosing 
the noted cameo above mentioned. “ Qe cornuunt bailla a la Saiuto 
Chapcllo flu palais, Charles Cinqniemo de co nom roy do France, qni 
fut fils du roy Jean Fan uoaaaaa." 

So much for the name; let us now proceed to the consideration 
of the thing itself. The term only applies to minute baa-reliefs, cut 
upon a /idl'd stone or gem; for the largest bas-relief upon a sardonyx 
is b till a earner whilst the smallest upon marble or alabaster continues 
b bat-relief. The small heads «ud even basts, cut entirely out of gems, 
and in fall relief, are not strictly speaking camel, but rather portions 
of statuettes, the remainder of the figure having been originally com¬ 
pleted in the precious me tills. 

No works exist in the early Greek style that can properly be called 
camoi, to uee the word in its strict and original sense of a relievo in 
one colour, upon a ground of another. Indeed, works in relict of any 
kind that can fairly be attributed to either early Greeks or Etruscans, 
arc rare in the extreme. Wa have, however, a few masks and full- 
length figures, in the archaic manner ytheenl upon the hucS* of said 
scarabei, but they are additions of uncertain date." But all these 
are merely cut out of the sard, without any contrast of colour, brorn 
the sard, to use more valuable stones for the relievo was the next step, 


* Tho earliest gam-nlinci known, not so plans! nn » scarabeus, ■« the (nil-faced 
wtngcd GoigWMioo, in a fiau but archaic style, upon a fiat raid (I’rann, now Rtillah 
Museum). In tho same style L» the full-length Ganymede Upon a field covered with llw 
fcuhere «f bis eagle i le be ruckemsl amongst ibe first attempts of Greek art in cameo* 
imgnmng; a eery remSfkaWa mrmmncut (Orleans). 
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for which a precedent had been given by tlie Etrw&n^, lit their 
eon version of emeralds mid carbuncle* into ec&jftbei. Ot such tclievi 
the moet important, and perhaps earliest examples known, are those 
set in the rings discovered upon the hand of a female in a tomb near 
Kerteb, opened bj Alexander Teherkow, in 183ft. /They were eight in 
pniubor: of these, two were of extraordinary sixi?, evidently votive jewels, 
wt with heads of Pall aw, one in three-quarters, the other in front face, 
wearing n helmet crested with a bird with drooping wings (not the 
customary owl), and ent in high relief upon a gent resembling “tin 
gi-eriat le plus fence/'— probably the dark orange jacinth. These gems 
were ovals of no less than 2 x l{ inches iu size, and equally large was 
also n superb Biriam garnet similarly mounted, but engraved with an 
intaglio. The other rings were of the ordinary size. 

The invention of the true camw belongs, as the works themselves 
testify, to the times of Al.^nmler’s immediate successors* when, as 
K. CX Muller remarks, “ The display of luxury in the article of engraved 
gems was stimulate d in the highest degree by the fashion thut had 
originated in the East, but was patronized by the court of the Svku- 
cube, above all others, of enriching with gems, cups, craters, candelabra, 
and other works in the precious metals. For these and similar pur¬ 
poses, where the engraving on the precious stone was intended merely 
for ornament, and not to be impressed ns a seal, the stones were cut: 
in relief as camel, for which the onyx of variously-coloured layers was 
in preference selected. To this class belong, what first make their 
appearance at this epoch, cups and pa term carved entirely out of 
precious stones." In this branch, and during the first portion of this 

* “Non fXLEica etiam p^uk di aura qim- at mo* cst regibus, ei mtrime in Syria 
prmmiii eraut dipt™? Lit eUrlnimii. Erai cLtam va* viiutrium uim gamma pTMTOtilp 
trttlla i-ickVttiiv inaimbrio mrvo * . . N Citcm, describing t&e retunuliTmur given 
by Antiuchus Itfony&oft to Vuctcr. The latter, sifter rhanning thu Innocent Syrian 
with his trarte and admiration for thrw harattFifi things borrows the j^Id plate, under 
pretence nf lowing il to his siJvaremllhji for a pattern, aud the misrrhinti cup, to 
ptimthc it more -minutely. The mm* prince hisl with him " nndolifimim o gutiimEn 
dariwinkiR op™ mimbili |>crf«tiwu . * - Sfiaidm qul « dartuimifl ct pul- 
chmirnb gtiitmtf csso detect, t-a varimte openim ut nn vMerclur wrtarteum copja, 
cl xuDgnitudino ut itiiilligi jKafict non ark hominum appuvtmn, sod ad ftinp3i#$EmJ 
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perkrtl, whilst atri was still inspired by a Higher spirit,, true priwUgies 
of beauty mid of perfection were prodaced + ibt Ptolumie^ 

however, Itflvt- a letter cbiim, founded on existing monuments, to 
I he Selene I Jie to tho honour of the first patronage of the new art, 
probably through ti'e* greater facility they enjoyeJ, as masters ot tN,' 
trade ^ilh India, ol obtaining the proper material, for the eurlk'V 
cameo presenting portraits that estt he certainly recognised is the 
Vienna of Ptilndeiphua ami Arsinoc. But the equally celebrated 
Gonzagn (now Russian) cameo, usually assigned to the same personages, 
is much more probably a Kero and Agrippina. ft« is conclusively proved 
by the nascent beard of the prince (never worn by a Ptolemy), and 
from the ornamentation of the aegis exactly agreeing with (lint Men 
in the portraits of Augustus. The Vienna cameo above quoted, is 
finished with inconceivable nicety of detail. The kings bead is 
covered with a helmet of tho Attic shape, hut with breed cheek-piece*, 
and embossed with the Elousinw) dragon: his queen wears the 
diadem. The relief is kept very fiat, and the field is 1} inches in 
diameter. At Berlin is another portrait of the same Ptolemy, with 
the bust very elegantly draped. The Blums (Strozzi) cabinet boosts 
of u work equally perfect in execution with the Vienna, though on a 
smaller scale, erroneously* assigned to the same Egypt sail originals 
for its two conjugated busts, diademed, though they present beyond 
nil question tho Apollo-like profiles that mark the family of the 
Phiebus-aprurtg Sciences. Another splendid os mu pic, of well -ascer¬ 
tained date, ts that with the heads of Demetrius Soter, King of Syria, 
and Lnodiee, and which therefore must have been executed about 
me. 155, This is a sardonyx of three layers, 1J X 1 inch in sire, the 
work of the highest order, like that on the coins of tho same king. 
It waswerusted in a cabinet made for Cardinal Grimani, in the sixteenth 
century, which stood in the sala of the Council of Ten, \ on ice, whence 

icmpli omamentufti «g» factum - (*V E mr.; iv. S3.), It w n™i° *° t» ddkated in 
the Capitol, but the M rerrihlu nnuitetir" mantled to pet it conveyed into In* .wn 
llOHJiS for inspection “on firivnli' view," rind thurt MpW AntifldlP from Sicily frti u 
of flinty! 

> 
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ill,. W, Jowpliint: it. prwH tolily « M F,lrls 

iB n good bust of Of the HieM ^ ™ ng * 

strange kind of petnans, obtusely conical, like a rtcotcli huuiist. 

The earliest historical notice I have been Mf to discover of tin* 

4t ji* of *o*m i» ***. » v** mAet ft naWi *r s 111 

Seneca (■ Bo Ben.’ iii. 36) who (in u curious anecdote be there tells con¬ 
cerning the notorious (Wafer Haro ami hie intended victim P*) 
speak^of the latter a» having upon his finger a head of Therms in 

relief upon a projecting gem: « Tiberii CmairiH imatfnem *V* 

eminente gemma. 1 * Such a periphrasis would lead ns to conclude that 
works in this manner were still novellies at Rome; else the writer 
would have thought tlm technical word ectype sufficient alone to 
express liis meaning. Such, indeed, a little later in the same century 
„ find to he the case with Pliny, who in his notice of the atone 
ifomorb, and its three species so employed, ha* f ‘ ad “» l F- 

turas apt an t nr." This gem appear* from his definition to have been 
our dark jacinth, and masks, or F«m and Satyr-heads being the 
subjects for which this material is universally found employed in 
antique examples, it may plausibly be conjectured that Mornc, the 
generic title for such objects, gave the name to the stone: Gorgb and 
Mornm bring epithets of Hecate, the night-hag, in the spell quoted by 
Hippolytus. The Gorgon’s head was, of all nmole tie the most ancient 
nud the most potent; hence the propriety of giving her name to the 
stone esteemed the special vehicle for pncli fantasies. 

The experience of many years, and the examination of innumerable 
examples, have convinced mo that truly antique camei are, with hut 
comparatively few exceptions, of dimensions exceeding those suitable 
for u ring-stone, and were intended, at the time of making, as decora¬ 
tions for the dress and the armour’ or specially, the vessels in gold that 
ornamented the treasuries of tin? temples or the sideboards of the great, 

• pinlarch, in how Aicinniler was armed for the Im-ttLc uf Ark-Lii, 

iiH‘Aiir«is that lie won. a helmet wttb j^otgrt of |*li*h«l sled w t w itk ijtm*, but a 
R-LLim-^ i fc f -] LLhStJ^I linplb 
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For if we inspect those early cabinets of antiquities formed before the 
great Italian revival of the art of camOO-Cutting in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, rucIi as the Mcdiccun, as fur ns regards the pieces 
collected by Lorenzo, and marked with his well-known stamp, layh-uku, 
tha camei will he fohiid of largo size, and their work ho id, hut some¬ 
what wanting in finish. The same remark applies to the goldsmiths’ 
work of the Middle Ages, in those important examples jet extant, 
where amidst the profusion of antique gems enchased in them, camel 
of any kind occur in very small relative numbers. And in these so 
sparse examples, the same boldness and want of minute elaboration 
are equally conspicuous; as the enmoi manifest that occur in such 
mines of antique wealth as the Cologne Shrine, or the Tresor do 
Conques, in whoso enrichments the uncritical piety of the Gothic 
craftsman has end mimed for the modern connoisseur so many precious 
relics of imperial art. 

The great rarity of small antique eamci is apparent from the fact 
that they hardly over turn up, however coarse and valueless, in tho 
miscellaneous jumble of antique stones collected by the peasants shout 
Home in digging over their vineyards and gardens which occupy the 
anciently most populous sites of the old city—a remark to which there 
are fewer exceptions even then in the case of paOes elsewhere commented 
upon.* Again, not even the largest cabinets can show an antique 
ring set with a fntr cameo, although hud the earned originally destined 
to this purpose been as common in ancient times as the modem pos¬ 
sessors of so many suppose^ antiques fondly suppose, rings of Homan 
date would exhibit an many examples of carnei set in them as they 
actually do of intagli. But so far is this from being the case, that 
it is only amongst the large number of antique rings preserved in tho 

* The fr«f relative prepirtiirtt (umneriral) of antique eamei to inlAfiU find* a curious 
!i*i prvni'ti led in tho Ou-Luvmirhm grid-unitin' works preserved in the Ahboye do 
Oiwjar*, Auvergne, the Blatuelte o( tit'-'. Foy, the A of • bflcmspie, ttr. Ann-np-t 
nnmcroos precious stones atLomitig them are some silty inmgli t«- dim e.-iinei (smalt 
heaJ, of little merit), Aral yet fn-m the importance of the wnrka in yolcl it is cert,,in 
liini tlnrst- gem* were the very choicest the fervent devotion of the age eoui-1 scrota 1 up 
nut of the (WI.ris of the entire Roman empire. 
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collection of the Galleria, Florence, that & solitary instance baa re¬ 
warded my researches; (tud (Lot one, in some other respect?, so in¬ 
terestin'' us to merit more pa r tin)Inr notice here. It evidently whs 
once the ornament of some Human patron of the turf, who hold (bs the 
poet laureate hath it) his wife “ a little higher th$n his horse, " for the 
erntre present? a lady's bust in relief on f/arnei, and on the shoulders 
of the ring iutngli in the same gem of the heads of his favourite racers, 
with their names at the aide, AMon and owns, The shank is tilled up 
with the legend Motrin NICA, neatly cut in the gold.* Besides this, 

I have only met with three other examples, all trilling pieces of the 
latest times, two representing birds, and perhaps assignable to the 
Christian class, the third a Cupid, rudely enough done, but ill a setting 
of a novel pattern (Devonshire).! 

This paucity of camei intended for ring stones will appear less 
extraordinary if wo reflect that the ancient a wore rings not for mere 
ornament but for use, as signets; and hence even the most valuable 
of the precious atones generally received with them some enhancement 
from art in the way of on graving. Add to this, the »?«!j)torz of antiquity 
do not appear to have succeeded in producing works on a mall state 
in tliis line sufficiently well finished to have ever become u fashionable 
or a favourite decoration of the finger. But this point will be dis¬ 
cussed at length when I come to apeak of the distinctive execution 
of antique camei as compared with those produced since the revival 
of the glyptic art. 

This part of our subject will lie lu st approached by considering the 
primary employment of camei in ancient ornamentation. 

* “Saccem to thee, an ad<W which, bride* the blundered .pelting ot ■ 

iioeria, indic-au* tb* ikte of (he Lower Umpire. The character n often rcpkrra t. in 
Ijfctin Hj^rljuinSLii i>f tsvfcjfv 

t Tiu« camei came Into ilio W-dreas of Etonian Indies tuav I* inferred from 
Froptatim (ii +>)— 

“ BIve yogi mjtw [Hirinjn front l\m mane 

lisiiici quoa mfsJb yertirc gumnui tenet f 

/rtrffa* v-mm* bring llie usual synonym for a swhmys. The atom, stably f<)rfne<l 
thr c^nlrt of ihfi riYfri, 
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The jewelled vases mid ornaments which the Macedonian conquest 
of the East introduced into Europe, were set with precious stones* prized 
only for their intrinsic mine/ Such was the inestimably precious 
golden vine under whose shadow sat the Great King to administer 
justice* the grapes whereof were clusters of Indian gems:—“ Emeralds, 
carbuncles* and all kinds of stones exceeding in costliness/ 1 says Fhy* 
larchus. wa eye-witness quoted by At heinous (x* 35), The treasury 
of Milhridatea, captured by Pompey at Talaurn. contained, Leaden 
two thousand outs yahi?*, s * many kiwis and coolers and rhyltt and 
couches and chairs of state and horse-trappings, also jewel* for llie 
breust and neck* all set with gems and overlaid with gold " (Appiam 
Bell. Mithrid. 117), These spoils came in part from the inheritance 
of Darina Hyet&spb, his ancestor, partly lutd belonged to the Ptolemies* 
having been put in the safe keeping of the state of Cos by Queen 
Cleopatra L, and there seized upon by Mithridates; much* however p 
he hud himself amassed. Though none of those vase* are uuw r to bo 
traced, we doubtless bam imitations of them in those vessels of the 
Lower Empire sot with pnstea (like the Cup of Chosroes) and we dis¬ 
cover the exact meaning of the Lerui &ui)af}a f as applied to jewellery, 
in the not mifrequent example* of necklaces formed of gold chains set 
at intervals with precious atones almost in their native forms. 

Yet the idea of imitating the chasing* and t*j>ou^ : rclievi (aitaiurw 
emUmnufa )* then ao fashionable for decorating the surfaces of gold 
and silver plate, must speedily have suggested itself to the art-craving 
Grecian eye; the more especially when favoured by the well-defined 
strata in the material, the sardonyx, now so plentifully placed at the 
command of the Syrian and Egyptian sovereigns. The jxtiniing in 
strongly contrasted colours,, the universal decoration of the earthen 
vessels serving for the purposes of luxury in the ages preceding 
Alexander^ may also have led them to this application of the sardonyx. 
No distinct notice of camd thus employed can he met with in the 


* hi the lint of the ikmaria nt iho Tempk of hrauebubr occur* **a barbari€ ¥ #nn+ 

iuUy. grid vase/ ibe giTi of Suteuctu, 
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(I reek elusaics; nevertheless, such aoerus implied in the words of 
Atliemeua (it. 147)> where, speaking of the feast given by Cleopatra to 
Antony, he has; Xi Ail the vessels were of gold, itnd set with gems, dis- 
jjIel yin^ extraordinary art in their execution :' r terms hardly to he 
referred to the goldsmith’s work alone. Pliny s remark that the 
triumph over Mithridutcs hrHt turned the mama of the Homan dilet¬ 
tanti after nmrrhine vases, and after directly bears upon this 
very quotation. The silver plate, decorated with the works oi the 
aid funitin' P ho highly prileJ up to this event, and the making of which 
3iad employed even souse amongst the most eminent Greek statuaries* 
(like Phi dins himself), had entirely ceased to be inude in the first years of 
the Empire- The lint rclicvi, in fashion in Pliny's day, were cut out 
of the Hiirfaee of the silver with the chisel, whence their generic name 
ana$ltjpta t no longer chase d up with the punch* $pJ^rdata f and such is pre¬ 
cisely the 5 >tyle of execution that distinguishes the true antique cameo. 
Ana ghiptn in silver and gold, eamei in gems, being primarily 
designed to enrich pieces of plate whose destination was to decorate 
tho tables of the luxurious, the subjects oIiohcu for either class were 
naturally to be expected such as we find them in reality upon theno 
remains; Bacchus, his attendants* and his symbols, Cupids festively 
employed, forming by far the largest proportion of their number. 
P&rirails, when such occur of truly antique execution, are shown by 
their large size to have ornamented vases or eisim, dedicated in temples, 
or at a later date to have formed the ornament of the huge circular 
brooches used to fas ten 1 the jxtft idammlum upon the shoulder, an 
instance of which curiously illustrating this fact will he found in my 
notice of that magnificent cameo, the Family of Sever ns. The vast 
slabs nearly a foot square, like tin 1 “ Grand Cameo of France/ 1 could 

* Eparti^n, M sine REfuntis fibula itjrittgertt/ 1 to exemplify Rjulrkn 1 # haired of ponijk 
In the S|*iil.t IkmJpey i1m j pdBdmflntum ia liuteiuxK uv« tiif ahikuhhT with a 
JSi’.lLLhiiV 1 1 rail ill irluT* unmcbtaljsbly uii'iLtii for a ^m -cainuu. Bonn' earoei retain 
a. uuii^y iru» M ttiDg, which fciiuwp they hud Bem-d to dw.imifl armour. Smdj was the 
care with iIjc finest wwnplfl I ever *iw for «ilo in hum** si bxul of Jyfnur Ih-Jormia 
in sL'^tu-H>]iyK + aleut four influx in dkmetcr t valued at 2000 scudI Such a Inail, 
lhough in front furo, appears- on i hr alnuihh-F, the Gcug^u'* c m tho Wasjt* of the royal 
Sun in tkp OdfliCfllchi dUU«n 
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not possibly have served for more ornament* of the person, but ififty 
well buve formed the centre port of the 1 in moose dishes in gold on 
which the imperial epicures so greatly prided themselves; replacing 
by a gem-relief the ancient emblems, in metal. For such a relievo in 
the precious metal, “The Contest between Bacchus and Hercules ‘ 
forms l ho cent re-piece of the magnificent discus, known as the “ Patera 
de Henries," from the place of its discovery; the chief ornament, in that 
class of antiquities, of the French Bibliothbque. Sncli elaborately 
ornamented pieces of plate were not for use, but lor display upon I he 
sideboard, “ornaments abaci" like the noble chased chargers so much 
esteemed by the wealthy patrons of Foppu, Franeia, and Cellini, in 
the best days of the Itenaissnnre * 

Yet the squnrer form of mutiy rat lie r suggests tho notion that they 
were intended (orpmek, and this circumstance, conpled with the subjects 
they exhibit connected with the BaCfctiaitftUa, the Elens in lull Mysteries, 
or important historical events, makes it more than probable they formed 
the sides of the sacred colters used in such rites, and dedicated by the 
piety of the emperor, whose deeds these relievi commemorate. Of 
euch coffers, we have the detailed account of the most famous, that 
of Cypwloe, dedicated by him ntiout n.C. 000 in the temple of .luiio, 
at Elis, and the decoration of its sides gives us a notion of the similar 
works m later times when gems had replaced the goldf and ivory of 


* Viiirouti, ilmcritmiR ih<‘ wctbknown Jupiter Dwlomnw of Venice (thru, ITltft, 
recently taught from Ephesus to the Caw Zullani) mM* : “Tho cotoparwai of ftudent 
in-i;miLit-j■ t- birth m tlm simpR-ion tlun this originally H'loruod one of those 

superb mi s'tii nuni 1 > y tiii fittest Ion TIhj Cimoplwifos of Bclloim, and the Arcni- 

UuUm nf tho hhean Mother (Mu*. iv. pi WX Wo Ihoir crowns (rrirW with 
similar circular ciutiei, lijtiirc.1 with the Im^ln of their tatoJury dhrinitico; (*ad which, 
la their relative proportions to those ttawt exactly comcspmui with tho dimension* t-f 
the piece under lunriileifttkm" (I Ip. Vnr. L "(Hi), ihsuilinn, says Suetonius (Dorn. tv. >, 
presided at the Secular Games, “ cmpulantiu paifmreuwjue, uniflus tee-‘ Gmeallltt, 
mpite gestuiw wnniiia iLiir. -,uu nun eflfcie Jo vis mi JoMiiit Minerviequc. r 

I 'Hint the Ramans, tike tho Ciiu|Uf!-ccnlHl Italian*, inwrled en£rmViri gem# in 
their mecWss Jr lux*, ia almost made out from what Statius saj* of tho TJWUuo villa 
of VopjaCUS 

“ LuLur awn lucnumns fijsiiras. 

Am d hit, ant ilijjiU* tlionu* coni injure gcuimiu.'* 
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primitive opulence. The Wrelicfu. minutely described by Fauesnias, 
which completely covered its front, arranged in five lines, were carved, 
some in the cedar wood of the clicst, some in ivorv, hut many on gold 
plates affixed to the surface. Of such ivory panels » few are yet pre¬ 
ferred : the peri h!i uhlmess of the substance explains their rarity, 
ifwo, a tragic mask, and a nymph loading u lmy with n basket of fruit 
(found at Inca Sikrum). distinctly show the holes through which they 
were pinned to the wood of the roller, 1 heir subject#, hj i liei r agree ■ 
ment with those usually found on the larger camei, prove the similar 
application of the latter. 

That caskets in gold and precious stones wore customary dwuma 
to the god# under the Empire, is attested by several passages, and 
notably by the pretty poem of Statius ou the oecasiuii of Eaiinus 
(tho favourite of Uomitian) sending his locks, shorn ear vato, as an 
offering to his national god, the Eseulapius of Pcrganius, in jfemmida 
pj/nie, ‘>a gold casket set with gems.”* Again, the incense-box in 
the hand of the empress, on the coins with the type of i-ietas avo, 
is evidently of gold enriched with stones inlaid. That the subjects 
of those gems were analogous to the destination of the box, is only 
consistent with reason, and is, besides, indicated by tho practice of 
tdher times when a similar feeling for art once again prevailed, 
Juvenal actually informs its that camei profusely decorated the musical 
instruments of the dilettanti of his times, where describing the lady 
artist* he notices— 

. h . ** d#n4 rail tom ttajitdiiae tufa. 

Sordi.iiiyi.'hM," 

« 

The Uluses, poets, lyres, so frequently their subjects, declare such to 
have been the destination of many that have come down to us. In 
the Italian lievival we find the most famous engravers of the day, 
such as 13 Viceniino and Cartel Bolognese, devoting their time chiefly 
to the production of large plaques in crystal (although engraved in 

* Tho part HLukci ft ImuiiI of Cup nit* km ns tensors m the oecanifl, ilM ug their 
anw-bfisdji ftw Kiiiora, 11 1& po«(5ble he Wtufred tbit* £itr-frti.-lied conceit from tho 
actual cw-’ornt kp-n-F of the ppxi*. 
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intaglio) to serve for panels in coffers destined to sacred uses. Ti is 
uIhu more than probable that tin- enormous circular or oval carom with 
imperial busts ornamented tie pole of the labarnm borne by the im¬ 
perial body-guard, the prdedoret imestid, for many momimenfe show 
that portraits formed a conspicuous object in its ornamentation. 

The great iutrineie value of the gold required for the mounting qf 
such glyptic prodigies, has occasioned the total disappearance of these 
specimens of the art of the Homan “ compositor-gemmartm f hence the 
rare examples (though of minor importance) that hv Home lucky 
accident have escaped the melting pot, merit a particular description 
here. Thm, too, may serve to instruct the wealthy amateur how to 
display to the best advantage, and in the manner contemplated by 
their actual engravers, any such remarkable pieces as good fortune 
may throw into his hands, instead of following the too corn in on modem 
practice, and disfiguring the tasteful work by mounting it in the form 
of an unwieldy, unwearable finger-ring. The first example is (No. 2560, 
Paris) a Medusa’s head in full face, slightly turned to the loft, of 
Greek work, in white agate, set ns the pendant to a necklace, in Hie 
style of the times of Severn*, in fine gold and with a loop affixed. Ihe 
Stono is framed within a beaded circle, then comes a fiat border, and 
the whole circumference is inclosed within ft cable moulding, This 
frame is at the edge turned over a plate of gold forming a buck to the 
cameo. Two Sosi/jift/s, each composed of six gold grains, are placed above 
and below the cameo. Again, No, 2;>58 ie a necklace formed id file 
hexagonal gold columns alternating with six rings, whence hang four 
mtrei of the greatest rarity, in the series of Hadrian, Severus, and hn 
sons, and too eamei in agate-onyx of two strata—the one a head of 
Pallas, the other of Julia Domna—both busts in profile. They arc set 
within a kind of box covering the back of the stone, but having the 
borders pierced in an open-work pattern, the "opus interfile ‘ so 
fashionable in the Decline, This last important jewel was dug up m 
1800 at Nuix, near C'omnierey. In the 1ftto Mortens collection wan 
an imperial bust (Cams?) in front face, of jacinth, discovered retain¬ 
ing its silver setting upon the breast of a skeleton, the inmate of a 
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Fimkiah populehre at Marsfold., near Mayance, The breast of Lite 
corpse was covered with three large double-spiral diets in stout bronze 
wire, probably attach oil at first to the outside of his wooden shield, 
(which had disappeared) for ornament and defence, and hie arms were 
encased from wrist to elbow in large spiral bracelets of the same metal, 
serving the purpose also of gauntlets. 


DttHftdire Style and Execution of the Antique Work in Cameo. 

To obtain h clear notion of ibis important Htibjjoet we must atten¬ 
tively examine the vestiges of the mechanical means adopted by tin? 
ancient cameo-cntters in the eseention of their works. On minutely 
inspecting the surface of an antique cameo, the design will be found 
vu£ out of the co to is red stratum, m it were, by the repeated strokes of 
a film chisel t which has Jell a number of uneven surfaces to he polished 
down more or less by some subsequent upemtiniL The outline of the 
figure always seems to fade away into the field* whilst the latter 
generally retains minute traces of the upper layer not eonqdetely 
cleutvd away from it; and the relievo is never undercut, that being 
ft meretricious innovation of the Cinque-cento school* and afterwards 
universally adopted on account of its effectiveness an throwing up 
the design from the field. But on this last point, the ancient artiet had 
not the name reason in ho Holicllous, the strongly marked shades in the 
precious material in which he worked (turnttuiliable in later times) 
supplied Mm with all the colours of n painter, and the graduated Lints 
necessary to animate his malposition. Ancient ingenuity, by availing 
itself of the various layers of the subject-matter* has often produced 
pictures most appropriately coloured. It is not nneomuion to find an cm- 
perorsportrait in wMch the wreath, the hair, ibefleslt, and the drapery, 
tdinll be rendered each In an appropriate Lint upon a background 
advantageously setting forth the whole relief. Amongst the BIncas 
camci, a large oae, Victory in a ear drawn by four horses walking, 
represents each horse in u proper tint of its own. A Pal law urging on 
her bigji. Inns a pair of coal-bluck and milk-white steeds, whilst the 
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Gorgon of her shield is emblazoned thereon in n colour finite distinct. 
Many whimsical performances of tbe kind might bo quoted; in ibc 
Beverley Cabinet is nn Egyptian goose displaying its bine and white 
plumage, and actually the r&l kgs that serve to identify its species. 
In the Bessborongh, Ko, 155 lb the most singular mimicry of Mature 
in colour us well as in form ever accomplished in (inis art: a fly in 
relief, standing out entirely from the Onyx in all its proper hues; even 
its wings Lavo the very gauzy shimmer of reality. Wonderful ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of the very unusual (shades of the material to 
produce a result bo unique in its way. It probably was an a* vok to 
Jupiter Museums, the Bualzebuh of Syria — nn amulet to keep oB his 
bloodthirsty hosts. 

The fUiU of the antique cameo is left uneven, and marked with 
truces of the layer which Lhs beat) cleared away, for it bus evidently been 
scraped flat and rubbed down with the point of the Armenian cos or 
emery-stone, which could not he brought to bear with exact precision 
upon a large surface at once. Hence these works, though extremely 
effective at a distance (the object for which they were designed), appear 
on too close an inspection lumpy, to use the vulgar term, and un¬ 
finished. And this awkwardness is much augmented in most of the 
large imperial class by tbe abrupt manner in which the outline of each 
stratum is cut down by a vertical stroke, in order to bring its colour 
into the strongest possible contrast with the shade beneath. 

This unevenness of the ground lias actually been nginned by some 
cognoscenti as the most infallible test of the antiquity of a cameo; hut 
this is carrying the principle too far, tbe same unevenness of the Held 
marking some of the productions of the early lievival, although entin lj 
obviated in tbe worts of its matured period and in those of modern 
times. 

Many camei in sardonyx ahow a fine hole drilled through their 
diameter, which is sometimes explained »s intended to admit a thread 
for sewing them on to the dress; an absurd idea, tor these valuable 
stones were always deemed worthy of a sumptuous mounting in gold. 
This hole, us Pliny himself remarks, merely proves that the atones 
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came from India. where the only use known for thorn, then us now, was 
in the form of beadH; the Homan Artist reduced these beads into the 
shape beat suited to his purpose, Such a parfonitjoii, mdoed f proves 
the antiquity of the onyx itself p though not necessarilY of the work 
upon ft, for that may have been retouched, or even entirely remodelled, 
J>y Home good bund of modem limes; u common practice where a fine 
material, but carrying an indifferent antique work* tempted the ox- 
change* 

Another rule kid down for the distinguishing of the antique 
vtalpium in this branch, viz., that it was invariably worked out with 
the diamond-point, is undoubtedly true in itself; jot it by no means 
follows that all camel ft} executed are antique, for precisely the same 
method was used by the earliest Italian mast era* In fact, it is most 
interesting to trace how these ingenious hands, in their attempts to 
resuscitate the lost art. sought to find out and exactly follow every 
footstep of their Homan models by adopting the same technical means, 
for the ttsmoi produced in Lorenzo doi Medici a school are in ull 
respects identical with the ruder productions of Imperial times. 
Witness ths? wonderful portraits of our Henry YUL (of which more 
shall he aairl in the proper place), and the extraordinary bust of 
Elizabeth, early in her reign, in a green and white onyx (now in the 
South Kensington Museum), which exemplify the Italian style of the 
commencement of their century. In all these, as in the portrait-camd 
of the Lower Empire* we find a rim of the upper stratum left b* 
a border to the composition, and sometimes elaborately moulded, a 
decoration which materially enhances the effect of the whole, besides 
adding much security against fracture to l bn reduced field. 

But the later, and beyond comparison moro numerous class of the 
Cinque-cento works, present many striking differences in their treat¬ 
ment from the antique. Of theae the principal is the extreme!v high 
relief of the figures, which gives them a very appearance; their 
peculiar undercutting, which actually detaches some portions of them 
from the field, which last now presents a perfectly even and I nation* 
surface; a singular and overdone polish and rotundity have likewise 
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lwfii impart ml to nil the relievo, making it look ns though model Ie4 
in wax and then stuck on to the ground. 

This glassy, semi-transparent polish upon the projecting ptutiona 
of n cameo, constitutes the surest proof of its recent origin (however 
unpalatable may be this fact to many a credulous amateur), for the same 
parts in a redly antique sardonyx have invariably assumed a deed and 
chalky appearance from the action of time and the earthy salts upon 
thorn during the long course of ages throughout which they have been 
subjected to these powerful agents. Besides, they never present that 
close resemblance to an opaque, brilliantly-coloured ennmeU which 
forms bo striking a peculiarity oT the best antique performances, and 
testifies so clearly to the astonishing perfection of the material itself. 

Another strong proof of antiquity in the agreement of the treatment 
of the subject, if an imperial portrait, with that on the contemporary 
medals, for both proceeded from the same hand, the die-sinker of the 
Imperial mint being also by profession a gem-engraver. Although 
the uiiworn polish of the cameo surface argues conclusively against lU 
genuineness, sneh being entirely incompatible wi th the necessary exposure 
of the parts, yet a roughened surface, on the other hand, must not be 
accepted as an infallible criterion of antiquity, owing to the curious 
device hit upon by tliu fabricators of antiqued, the cramming a turkey 
with newly- made gems, and thus, through the action of its gizssard, 
anticipating in a few days the effects of many centuries upon their 
polish.* 

Again, the material itself affords some evidence of date, the larger 
number of Worn works lSdng executed in the Occidental onyx, or 
rather agate-onyx, easily to be recognised by its two layers, an opaque 
white resembling ivory (serving for the relief) upon a grey transparent 

■ But <if nil tlktiir dustrivjiiscea, the w&t injtfuictus, sl* well its iLe iflosl df-wpiive* U 
ibftl in which the relief La mil dent in tbc whiw Ik him invn f much employ^ in 
NVipoHUn Wdleiy* which is that to n ipmwl of n^ite by wmii* 

□r w > wily vhrifiaWe mrnnt* The ground nu.l mum* nil the fetped of 

aatuiulty, fmm the HU of the tin* mol in the Thus. wWl* Hie relief 

prints tlin usual r.^eity of the Antique c*ehnh*i>£ ^ uf of tlw ^ rmilLl1 

tx*ad* ihn lh 4 of the file, mkI completely Jtarw the «iMpkfoti of the Amateur., 
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ffrouiid. In this poor, cold material, it may safely fa? averted that tha 
mudents never condescended to work ; they employed the rich-coloured 
species alone, brought from India and Arabia. The genuine antique 
cameo, when it has only two layers, presents tha upper one fanning 
the relief in pearly or porcelain white, upon a Itack ground, but which 
held against the light become* translucent* and of the richest sard. 
Such is the material of the few eamei extant which belong to the pure 
Greek period. Here, therefore, is a lest that enables us at once to 
decide upon the pretensions of innumerable pieces, however clone a 
Tosemhliiuw fa the antique they may offer in their general appearance. 

The <lrain ny and the styfe of tin- subject itself, criteria on which 
some connoisseurs fay eo much stress, farm, if taken alone, a very 
insufficient guide in determining the antiquity of a gem; far although 
the grotesque, exaggerated design of the Revival, may easily he recog¬ 
nised by a practised eye, yet the more recent engravers, like Pfatrucoi 
and .Giromelti, from the constant study of Greek models, have pro¬ 
duced works that would do honour to the greatest names of antiquity 
Indeed, I must confer that a -Proserpine/' and a "Bape of the 
palladium,’ both camei by the fatter artist, surpassed any ancient 
pmJuetum in that class that has ever ™m* under my observation ;t 
and the same may be said of some of the imperial heads by Sirletti in 
c century before. In such cases, therefore, the best grounds fa r a 
deesnm are fa be found in the presence, or absence, of the peculiar 
appearance rmparted by time alone to the sardonyx, the opaeitv and 
deadness assumed by the originally vitreous strata of the mafarfal 
The rebel, as above observed. is not to U distinguished from enamel 
iused upon the ground, an offset heightened by the excessive softness 
and llatness of work stamping so many 0 f the beat camd Yet even 


with ihe carbnnired dye. ' ^ |nt ’' ltfl ■ wnai l * lh B choked 

t Ta which I enn d<i« add a ihinl in a fmafat *tvl IM j,i 
Victory packed «i> his ontutnucboi famd, a «cnwah Ll,^ ,v !Z ' vi,h " 

«*** ll.rtv inrfcw high (flev-rh-y), AJl tlit^ e^u-ri^c, | “ W ’ T" “ *&'* 

Jissly inciiml In tin; iirl,i q l «.(* tmra hpi nnmn fa ftiU, can^ 
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these are qualities which, us wo have booh, certain of the earliest 
Italians succeeded to sods extent in reproducing. Indeed, thin aofttWWf, 
flatness, and deep colours, render many antique cainoi only comparable 
to Limoge enamels Oil copper. Ami this result ie referable to the mode 
of working uluae, superseded Inter by the more expeditious operation 
of the wheel. But to the last days of the art, the diamond-pointy 
continued the favourite instrument of the really great engravers. La 
Cham states that Gm>j executed with it alone more than half, and 
all the finishing part of his elief i/ an ere, the bust of Louis X\,, u|>on 
a I urge sardonyx, costing him two years of continuous lalwur. Owing 
to the thinness of the white layer, the face is in flat relief, and not 
undercut, and the whole treatment closely agrees with II Greco's 
Henri IL on sard (Orleans Gems). Tn give the last polish to the Held, 
Guay used tripdi rubbed in with a pointed qoill. In so doing ho 
undoubtedly was reviving, without suspecting it, the very process by 
which the ancients imparted that wonderful lustre to their intftgli. 

But the Cinque-cento school urea unacquainted with this important 
auxiliary, the use of which was only revived by Si riot ti, about 1720, 
at the suggestion of that experienced collector Baron Stosch. The 
Cinque-cento camel have all been done with the whetl alone, and 
received the over polish characteristic of the stylo at their final stage ; 
luith points of extreme value in the discriminating of them from the 
t rue antique. 
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LOWER EML’jnE an l> BYZANTINE 

Tjik reign of tLo pnwerful an A wealthy Severn*, a man of learning 
and of taste* 1ms loft tus many fine ennui in portraits of himself and 
family, hot with the failure of Ilia line tlm art also seems to have 
suddenly expired. The succeeding century of perpetual revolutions 
and of misery has bequeathed to us nothing of the kind, or indeed any 
other monuments of sculpture. But when Constantine re-established 
peace and prosperity throughout the Soman world, this art aim, with 
all the others serving to the brilliant suiuptuousness of the court, 
received Lis special patronage, and produced works, all portraits of 
Jura self or sous, admirable fcr the materifl, and by no means despicable 
in point of execution. A really surprising number of suck memorials 
remain to attest how the long and pompons reign of the first Christian 
emperor (*' rads gevmea sed Keroniana," as his times were aptly 
designated) certainly produced a great though transient revival in this 
branch of glyptics. After CJommodus, there is no emperor of whom so 
many important cninei exist—that praise applying to the beauty and 
size of the sardonyx-stones presenting them, far more than to the work 
upon them, which is list and stiff, precisely in the style of his modal- 
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Hoafl, Of these the most important are the Helraoted Head (Bessbortragh}. 
miscalled Gntba's, 3£ x 3 inches in measurement; Constantine and 
Fausta (St, Petersburg); Constantine on horseback striking down two 
enemies, x 2 inches (Paris); aud lastly, one of the largest camei 
known, luring 7} x 5£ inches, the laureated and rcgis-covered bust of 
his son, Constantins H. (Koynt Collection). Several Scriptural subject* 
in cameo (Paris) are ascribed by Chabooillct, and upon good grounds, 
to the kakio period. It appear* from an ordinance of Loo's (Cod. 
si, 11) that none but tho “artifices Palatini,” court jewellers, ware 
allowed to execute these imperial gem-portraits, which explains the 
costliness of the material, and the exceptional perfection of the work¬ 
manship. 

This is the place to mention a cameo which bos long, on Gorf* 
authority, putacd for a production of this age, a date which it a perfec¬ 
tion in point of art vehemently contravened, although its costume 
supported the attribution. This is tho Btrozzi (now Blticos) “Con- 
* taut, inns II,,” an tegis-covered bnst on a sardonyx of the groulest 
Vicauty, r>£ x 4 inches in size. But upon examination, the portrait 
proves an indubitable Augustus, a profile iu the finest manner 
of his age; but tho face offering some resemblance to tho regular 
features of the Christian Oear, he had unceremoniously made it his 
own image by substituting for tho original laurel crown a Byzantine 
gold dindein set with precious stone. These latter having been lost 
in the course of the Middle Ages, minute camei were substituted for 
them by order of Leone StrozzL This appropriation of another’* 
likeness is perfectly consistent with the procedure of an. age which 
scrupled not to build the Arch of Constantine out of the materials oi 
that of Trajan, and apply to the Gallic and civil wars of the former 
the bas-reliefs illustrating the Parthian campaigns of his predecessor. 
In all likelihood this cameo, thus rechristened, was made to ornament 
a reliquary presented to a cathedral hy ! lie pious son of St. Helena. 

Of these later productions, others the most important will bn 
found described amongst the “Historical Camel ” in tho ' Handbook, 
After this period we meet with no more attempts at perpetuating 

X 
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the feature* of the sovereign upon ft cameo ] in fact, the Art «t t»kmg 
portraits from the life bad suddenly become extinct, for after Valonfl, 
the heads on iho coinage, even when heat executed, are purely con¬ 
ventional, and Ho boy H&noma presents exactly the «ame lifelasa 
aspect as the veteran Theodosias. But with the Christian emperors 
« most interesting series open*; subjects taken from Scripture, and 
these, with a break of two centuries under the J/aivdoouiu dynasty, 
are continued down to Llio time of the Frankish conquest in 1204. 
The material is still slabs of sardonyx of the largest dimensions and 
the richest quality, showing how long the Byzantines maintained a 
direct overland trade* with India; bnt the execution of the designs 
(with a few exceptions, doubtless referable to the immediate epoch of 
Constantine) 1h barbarous and mi technical in the extreme. The figures 
seem to have lujen chipped out of the upper strata with some rude 
implement; probably they were filed out by means of an emery point, 
precisely as before times many of the Egyptian ecarabci were evidently 
shaped iiutl engraved. On any other hypothesis it would l»e difficult 
to explain their pern liar want of finish. 

Of the subjects, the Amu notation is a very common one, lyni this 
circumstance may afford some clue to their date, for the type of the 
jPoMpm does not appear upon the Byzantine coinage before John 
Zimisccs at the close of the tenth ceiitnry. Rad these large pieces 
dated from an earlier time they would have more generally presented 
busts of the Saviour, or Christian symbols—the Good Shepherd, vines, 
dovse, or the A$nns Dei. I have indeed met with a small relievo in 
plasma, the bust of Christ in front face, IC XC m the field above, much 


■ Vinrcmti ; curtly dlserrrt that the unit fine c|iuiliCy oF tunny of the 

Mjdonjx nlala peed b n ihc Dyttuituw emmui, rupee wilting Kriptmil subject*, is a proof 
tlkfil the of the umpire had not frodered this pns:ions. manorial more mro or more 
ilitTiL-tLll to pnwmn?— * fret this, confirming the opinion ihat the supply enme from 
[utikpft region with which n Yery Jietive trade kept ttp during, the wMe |*riod 
thr empire etlfft^L Similarly* the \saguxi amt final pUs-uui 1 luiife tivor raeij (Kahtwrijud, 
lsntf) w.\m m oblong ^LlIj bearing a full-length St. Nkebf in half-relief tiie legend 
wr jt(ro wtfr4*lly down each ifelei in well-formed capital j, O AriOi NIKOAAOS, r l he 
pignut came from smile £iit Ksfrtern &qufco p how lost, 
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resembling the same head upon the aurei> which begins to form their 
typo under -T ust him u Ehi]iotmetns r aj>. 065, the execution of whoso 
coma go yet retains some traces of the ancient cnrefuineas and finish* 
On these grounds, the choice of the subjects would lead me to assign the 
majority of those important pieces to the eleventh century, when the 
last gleam of prosperity shone upon ihe declining Empire under the 
rule of the learned OoiuneuL 

Hies* monuments for the most part hear legends in an ill-cut 
debased letter, and of which the orthography is precisely the phonetic 
of an uneducated trretik of modern times, in which all the vowels and 
diphthongs of similar Bound are used indifferently for one another. 
Thus on oue splendid eardonyi of large dimensions.,* wo find XEPE 
KAl XAPITQMENH written for *^x a P iTai P^ * the sound of 

both to the ear being thou, m now T identical in the spoken tongue. 

Besides? the peculiarities in the mode of representing the divine 
personages who alone were accounted worthy, in those times, of being 
sculptured in ho precious a substance, this extreme corruption of the 
orthography, which shown itself on numerous pieces of this descrip¬ 
tion, points to a very low period of the empire for the date of their 
production. Besides this, there are strong historical reasons (to be 
considered further on) why they cannot well he supposed anterior to the 
times of the Coameniaii dynasty, under whose long and prosperous sway 
learning revived* and the arts, such os they were* nourished with a 
sickly rejuvenescence* Thin attribution is strongly confirmed by the 
inscription accompanying tit'ii tv of Christ it muling between the 

Virgin and St. John, cut in intngUo or* the bark of u «f the 

Angelical Salutation. (No, 264, Bib. Imp.) This inscription. WKk, 
BOH6J. THN. AOTA1N. C. ANA, “Mother of God, protect tin¬ 
ner rant, Annais plausibly referred, by Chabouillet, to that famous 
literary princes, Anna Comnena; though, iu another point of view, 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive bow this erudite authoress could have 
put up with such extraordinary' blunder* in the spelling, affecting, u 
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* British Museum, fnnnrriy tlcrtr. 
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she does, such Attic purity In tier own compositions* Ignorance Hie this 
would better suit the barbarian extraction and deerepid epoch of Anne 
of Savoy, wife of Andronicus IK,, about 1328. 

These religions explanatory legends were, however* introduced upon 
camei before the year am* 820 , for tbe Pope Nicholas L, then writing 
*o the Emperor Michael Balbus, has this expression; ^Qrnre Fortum 
Xovnm scrip! uni in enleulo vel gemmi* non adorenms F and the old 
KS Tresor de St Denys fcS formerly boasted of 11 mi grand lapis d’azur 
enehaa«5 en tin tableau d'or, tnill* k l B miti<|no industaieusemmrf ayant 
dhiu coate Timago de Kootre Seigneur en relict uvac cen lettrea IC XC; 
ct de Pa litre nolle do la Saeree V large Marie aver cos lettres MF . ST. If 
tableau ent enrichi de perles et de pierrerks/ 1 Possibly the gift of the 
Emperor lie radius* who is named os the donor to King Dtagobert of 
the preceding item, “ Un trm beau reliquaire d argent dore nndedans 
h 1 itijuel e>t enclose line espauk de S P Jean Baptiste (Tnkor de S, D_ 
p. 94J, Again, some data aa to the age that produced these worts 
in sudi profusion may be obtained by comparing their style with that 
of the Cbwnemau bazanta ; for the two centuries of war and poverty 
that followed the recapture of Constantinople by the Palicologi (wliidi 
have scarcely left us a metjal) can not be Happened to have bequeathed 
to us any memorials in this sumptuous department of art. 

Again, we must bear in mind the long series of years during which 
any such representations were prohibited in the capi Ui I an utterly 
Idolatrous, the period of the Iconoclasts. This period commences with 
the reign of Leo the ha&ttrkn (aj>. 717), who, with his successor, 
Constantine Copronymua, carefully erased from tho churches all 
pictures of the Saeivur and of the 1 irgm, allowing no other emblem 
than tho Cross to Ihj there erected. Their motives for this expurga- 
tion were sot forth in the inscription placed under the grand cross 
erected above the gate of the palace, Chaleo;— 

A^UVO# ll&er #04 1TM1TJI l 1^5]j.-’ I uij‘W 
X^irf-rJ-F il BfOTFiAnr^ 

UAp ywitfii f*Ti WfimifVij, 

AivJr, ffi'r buy T y Wy Kto*ffT<LPT^ p 
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£ 4 pdfT*l VMV Tpi#o\$ttf¥ T OTM* 
itdax^tiai TnOTMV iw wvhtli\ fi^KT-rfpopr-* 

The flame prohibition was rigidly enforced by Leo the ArmeniAn, and 
by Michael Baibas. It was not until the year 842 that Theodora 
restored the use of images in churches. Hence it follows that the 
space of a century and a half is left completely barren of any produc¬ 
tions of Byzantine art,, even in the limited sphere to which it had long 
before this epoch been restricted. 

It is university accepted that all mediieval earned are due to the 
Byzantine engravers delusively, but Cbabouillet controverts the dogma 
in an excellent essay entitled, La Glyptique an Moyen Ago (lh-v„ 
AjcheoL 1854, p. 550). In this he attempts to establish tho existence 
of a series of eantci independent of the acknowledged ami numerous 
Byzantine* He illustrates hi a argument by exquisite engravings of 
three examples, in which the treatment both of forms and drapery 
exhibits much of the early Italian manner. The tirst, Christ teaching 
two of bis disciples, a third at bis side, the beads in profile, halt- 
length figures, ho ascribes to the tenth century; the next T Christ 
standing beneath a lofty vine, his drapery loose and flowing, is, 
according to him,, a work of the thirteenth > and the third, ll most 
elaborate composition, of the highest finish, enclosed within a rim T 
representing the Adoration of the JIagij he places at the close of tho 
fifteenth* These examples illustrate most aptly Vasaris obscure 
allusion to the continned p though feeble, vitality of the art in I(ome T 
and its revival there about the date last mentioned* 


* +I Thai a cltnulv and devoid of breath* 

M atonal earthy, by Its paint doftlnh 
Should lipnru €hriit f remftl inn nol to bDRW 
To the emperor Lee, and prine« Con&tontinc, 
Tho the Bl.pry of tho ffarico-blewA pb«. 
Our ]>Lou^ terendgutf plans alKwe thuir |wjrtuLH. 
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Turn peculiar gem wort which appears to have chiefly busied the 
engravers of the Lower Empire, when employed by the fashionable 
public, presents in its extreme neatness and elegance of execution 
a wonderful cent rant to the class we have been lust considering. They 
consist of inscription* alone, cut in relief upon the onyx of two layers 
(niWfl), more rarely on the burnt camelian, its substitute, and framed 
as it were within a rim, or the more elaborate myrtle garland, reserved 
in the layer serving for the letters. The latter are usually engraved 
with extreme regularity, in form strongly agreeing with those that 
appear'first upon Constantine's mintage, when a peculiarly compact 
and even character replaced the sprawling, unclosed type that had 
through the preceding century prevailed upon the coins. On this 
account they may be properly assigned to the times of Conn tan tine 
and hi* immediate HucecH^rfl, an attribution also borne out by the 
purport of the legends themselves. This distinctive style of engraving 
in relief affords nothing beyond mere inscription*, us fur as my ex¬ 
perience extends, unless the Anutas, a frequent Gnostic device formerly 
in my collection, be admitted us an exception to the rule. This 
singular monmn&nt, relieved in a green and white onyx, and surrounded 
with a circle, in execution precisely agreed with that of the class we 
are diseasing. 
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Another proof of the lateness of the times that manufactured these 
camel in nieh profusion-other imagery being then, as it would appear, 
condemned as idolatrous—may l>e deduced from the pliondie ortho¬ 
graphy very general in tliem. It offers also acme curious anomalies to 
tke student of the transitional state of the Latin tongue, when tho 
spdfea language was fast assuming the shape of the present Italian 
The Greek and the Latin characters are employed indifferently, and 
the R of tho former replaces the V whenever the hard sound of thu 
latter has to bo expressed (for at that period the V initial had only 
the force of our W); thus we have visas i.vxvm HOMO noun. 

Again, the Greek legends, infinitely the most frequent,* perpetually 
exhibit the so-called Romaic pronunciation of the vowels, ns xEPETE, for 
%aipere, and are often extremely hard to decipher, despite tkeir dear¬ 
ness, from this interchange of equivalent letter*, their similarity in 
form,! and their close juxtaposition* This confusion led to a most 
ludicrous mistranslation of one in the Harts cabinet beginning with 
STPATOMIKH * YrlAlN€, which last word being read Ml A1NOYEA 
by the most pedantic of Teutons employed to draw up the catalogue, 
was interpreted as conveying a grossly insulting address + to the lady, 
instead of a good wish, its actual purport. 

Of these inscriptions, forming a large class which may ho desig¬ 
nated “Presentation,' 1 or “Complimentary 11 camei, the majority contain 
nothing more than a name and a good wish, as EGNATI-NIKA- 
“Success to then, Egnatioe f Others, more foil, are probably of the 
nature of spells, intended to protect the beloved object to whom the 
ring set therewith was presented. Else it were difficult to perceive the 
appropriateness of the formula to be found written more or less at full 
length on a forgo number of the class. OY ♦lAft) €€ MH llAANtO— 
NOU) (or BA€nW) A€ C€ KAI TGAW-O <K>pWN ZHCAlC 
flOAAOIC XPONOIC “ T love thee not, lest I lead thee astray, 


• Gwcfc, the tanpms* weiatf,w«* than recanted the lit ting 

for ^mptimeau, tofou mu degmo* thu fur the ***** tmd 

motto® equals M m iiu^k-Ynl nvv?- 

f ]>uo to ill a imavol^blo omission of iho dincritinil 
I urt o defiling or ]x&m * 
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but I tin 11 k upon (bohold) tliop, mini I smile. Wearer, ninycst thou 
live many yean!” So strangn a cornbiiuitinii of disparagement with 
compliment, Chaboutllot plauaibly aoctranta for by supposing the gem 
presented a# a chnrm Agtiinst the Evil Eye.* 

Another, mid a Ten- common one, exactly answering to our emhteiu 
of (lie flower Forget-me-not, in ft Ftiniibir relation, is a hegid pinching an 
ear, with MNHMON€Y6, “Eememlwrf' For the ancients placed in 
the ear the sect of the memory, to which Virgil refers when he makes 
Aptilb remind Tityrus of hiH duty:— 

“ Oynlh™ annum—Tcllfii el sdniumuL. 1 " 

In 41 enrionfl example (Marlborough Gema) t the il lfereulens Nodtn/* 
ur True LoYer's Knot, is introduced, being the received symbol of 
matrimony. 

Another is not unfreqnent. £VWM€ITtd A10HP KA1 TA 
CTATU) A AHP CTATtO J1ONT0C, u Hushed be $ky and earth ; 
still the air. still the muT Two expin nut ions of this singular adjura¬ 
tion suggest themselves ; either that the stone was to be worn by 
n person performing some magical ceremony—at least the sorceress 
in Theocritus (Id, rL) speaks oi the sdilLneas of the elements an 
something essentia] to the success of her incantations; or else this 
formula may haTC been accounted appropriate tor & birthday gift— 
an inference to be deduced from the lines of Propertius upon Cynthia’* 
natal day :—- 

44 Tranmit hir niac nubc dies, plent pro|Udn? vtuii 

Pofi&t ft III MIX'D JVbolLittl UlblLli IlkiniiJ "—(lit 3, 5), 

Pern his also (i. 16) talks of the “ birthday “sardonyx,” thereby throwing 
light upon the cireumstntices under which similar presents were made, 
and elucidating inscriptions otherwise altogether enigmaticaLt 

* Kvtu now in tlriwco the fetal cfTwrl of admiring m objpci u cotLatmctcd bj 
B^iittiii^ ftl it; which. a mother will often rapiLut to }m feiftiTiniri low&rdi h« child if 
ftudferhffitly uvcr-prutBed by a rtAuger. 

TliBdiirw is iJie earliest eumpUf nwj-wbfre to be found of a Greek riay ruing 
iXiiLjiSti ± Id be read neconling to the Kcnot— 

QV M tACu^ l 

HH W ffl ltd 

t ’Hwu) is a striking wul amufing imnlt#)- bctw«u ibew glyptic cMuniimcut* and 
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Sumo of these complimentary formula; offer names which one cannot 
help referring to personages who make 11 figure in the history of the 
Lower Empire. Take this example (Usidli Genas), nAAAAAl . 
€YTVX1 ■ M€TA . 6ISPOKAIHI, “ Prosperity unto thee, Palkditts, 
with thy wife Kioroeka!” where the orthography of the lady's name 
points to an Alexandrian origin. Can this Pallitdius bo the Prefect qj 
Egypt under Cons tan linn 11., so roundly abused by Gregory Nuzhmzen 
(orut. xxv. 12) ns the bitter persecutor of the Catholic party, at the 
time of the deposition of Athanasius? Another PaUnditis appears 
upon the stage in the following century as all-jwwerfill under the 
Emperor E UIMH!i ® s - Again, m <** interesting memorial of this kind, 

nod the sole example that has ever route under my notice yet preserving 
its original setting, a gold ring of the quaintest form, and the smallest 
circuit, evidently intended for the top joint of the little finger (now 
in my possession), reads in two lines exquisitely cut on aicolo, 

and therefore may be allowed to pass as having originally 

graced the hand of the arrogant chamberlain of the first-named 
emperor, the impartial persecutor at one and tho same time of the 
Ctessr -Tulinn and of the Patriarch Athanasius. 

Again, many give no more than the name and title of the wearer, 
as €PMAAIUJN . KAISApOE, “Hermadion, one of Cmsuris house¬ 
hold.” Others offer maxims of morality, amongst which one is a special 
favourite, and Caylus recommends every philosopher to take it for Ids 
motto, AfirOVClN , A ,©€AOvC)N . A€r£TWCAN . OV . M€A€i. 
MOI.* * 

too (ftiinoM JoU‘tf, “ wubfs of sapuy,* pnaeftlwd on N#w Ymi'# Pay, cr on tliu 
ocfnsiion of a birth, or appointment to oflicr. lint hero the itinlinui i» the ualitmal 
vehicle of art, |wrrelaiti, net u gnu. Huso prtMntutluu ww* are inscribed with 
Happiness,'' “I-ongerity," " Fortune, tlcwHua, Etteaul Spring,” “longevity equ.il to 
that of iJh* Mountain of tho South, Happiness ample ns the Si* of the Ihoiif Arid 
xnineliroetf thu good wish Is esp-cnned more definitely, " May you get lie litle of 
(>hn nf-yomi? i. s., Senior Wnmglurl 

•Exactly rendered by the motto at the eld PcottWi ban-u, placed over hit <to«— 

" Hen my—What nay they? 

Wlm turcji: let thum »iy H 
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Camel in the purely Oriental style are extremely re re; a few examples* 
nevertheless, and of much interest, have come under my observation, 
A finely-executed Brahmmee bul^ paminf* in Hat relief t m agate-onyx, 
/ may perhaps be aligned rather to Greek than to Indian art, ns it 
probably belonged to the epoch of the Greco-Bactriun kingdom, when 
that sacred animal formed a common type for the coinage—from which 
region this example bad been brought in a parcel of cither gems, In 
the same company came a head of Buddha in front face, an unmis¬ 
takable production of Hindoo bode—a monument of the supremacy 
of the ancient Jnina princes, perhaps'one of Astika'H own jewels, cut on 
a sardonyx of considerable extent. Amongst the most curious of such 
examples in the Assyrian manner oxer seen by me. was a lion tmchani^ 
done in the stiffeat and most laboured style, showing the little power 
the engraver possessed to embody km idea m the obdurate material, 
a sardonyx of three layers most beautifully coloured. But the mo&t 
important of the class is the Yaini cameo (figured by Ra&pe, h 7 o. 053), 
of a hoi meted head, in a very archaic style, surrounded by a legend in 
Persepolitan cuneiform letters, perhaps the earliest gem-portrait in 
existence, being necessarily anterior to the Macedonian Conquest. 
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Amongst the Pointy goics, I was struck with the fragment of a 
Imge work representing h man Imbited as ft Suss anion king engaged in 
(•onibnt with seme monster, now deficient. The king 6 head is encircled 
by a diadem terminating in the broad, floating ribbons, so conspicuous 
in the roek-ent sculpt urea commemorating Sapor I. Tbe execution 
of tbis cameo is surprisingly good, and to be compared to that of tins 
Homan Imperial of the host age—far superior, indeed, to the con¬ 
temporary style «>f European art; in fact, were it not for the costume, 
one would be inclined to refer it to a much earlier period. It, however, 
like the masterly amethyst-intaglio of Varakran Kermuiishnb, affords a 
fall confirmation of the statement before advanced as to the wonderful 
revival of the arts under the restored Zoroustrian dynasty, and doubt¬ 
less cornea from the baud of some Asiatic Greek patronized by the 
magnificent Sassanian. The composition, according to the nsuge of the 
Lower Empire school, is enclosed within a circular moulding reserved 
in the upp^r stratum of ttie sardonyx* 

Besides the two Indian pieces above described, Cabul baa furnished 
to the Bolton collection a magnificent cameo, Victory in her biga * 
most bold and vigorous in its treatment, and stamped with the true 
impress of a Grecian origin—a striking testimony to the diffusion 
of Hellenic taste through the northern provinces of India. The pro¬ 
jecting portions of the relief are much worn down and flattened by 
attrition, apparently torn the pebbles of some river-bed, whence ut last 
it bad been fortunately rescued by the native agate-gatherer. 

But the most remarkable example of all in the Oriental class, 
although of modern origin, lame to ray knowledge amongst the Webb 
gems (wbon sold by Christie and Hanson, in 1854). The subject is 
the feat of Shah Jehan.t his cutting asunder with the utmost «<m- 


* Eviiknitty copied from ihv type ef tins rcvi'rsa of Phillips gobl tiitUr. 
f 'iltt- inscription v^u nf tuft The portwH «f tW 

Sbnli JotiLiD, ilie viciotiimp and the nrtint^ ui^mEnn- 1 , 11 M&do by Kim A win, 

3tn date probably is ttio early jskrt of bis itrign, for ba has a nMitob* but wo )mn\ 3 
vvlilt'll is wti in hi* u.H'iui] porl-raiift. Bemud his beside* * king dotibta mw of 

bi^ pearta, be wi.ur* fur pendant a ovul convex gon, to all K|£WilKi the actual 

Kolt-bauw. 
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chtifoiwe Lhe monstrous lion that has just borne to the ground one 
of the courtier*, who lie* prostrate underneath him. The history is 
girei! in in mute elegant Persian caligraphy tilling the entire field. 
The taste of the whole is purely Eastern, and might have belonged to 
ChosroHj himself* so unchangeable is Persian art. imd the engraver'll 
name declares him a Persian. Yet one would have Looked for a work 
hi the Italian stylo to commemorate so notable an event in the Shah's 
career when one remembers the patronage es tended by the Moguls 
to the lapidaries of that nation, the court jeweller at that Yery time 
being a Venetian, Orteimio Borgkia; The stone, a sardonyx of the 
finest quality and unusual extent* being nearly two inches in diameter* 
is traversed by a minute perforation, after the manner so often ob¬ 
servable in the specimens employed by the ancients. Shah Johan is 
recorded by Bernier as the host judge of precious atones then living 
in the East, This interesting monument attests also lna love of the 
glyptic art, to encourage which be has not scrupled to wet at nought 
one of the most stringent prohibitions of his religion, the carving of 
linage This unique specimen of modern Oriental art passed into the 
cabinet of L* Fould, and thence recently into the BibHotheque Ini- 
p^rkk It has been figured and described by Chabouillet in tbo 
‘ Revue Archeoiogitjuc ? for I8b9. 
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Hmm g, and even boats in full relief, admirably carved out of the 
amethyst, jacinth, surd, turquoise, garnet, and of much larger Oimen- 
sions in roMnny, exist in considerable numbers, hut with mi equally 
small proportion of the trm antique amongst thorn, ns in owry other 
description of cameo-work, This fact is easily accounted for by the ex¬ 
treme facility with which such pieces could he produced by the modern 
process (though full of difficulties in the ancient mode of attaching 
their material), and the tempting reward that stimulated the artists 
of the Revival to aim at a successful imitation of the antique models in 
this line. 

That, indeed, busts and even statuettes cut out of entire gems were 
known to the ancients from an early period, appears from Pliny’s state¬ 
ment, that when the (peridot) was first brought into the 

Alexandrian market, it at once came into the highest favour, and a 
statue of Queen Arsinoe, four cuhits high (of separate pieces neces¬ 
sarily), carved out of it, was dedicated by her daughter, Berenice, 
within the celebrated " Golden Temple ” erected to her memory. For 
this somewhat fubnlim#-looking tale Juba was his authority, but lie 






a N TfQ UK OKMS A V U RIXGS; 

motions having actually seen a statuette of Kero ip armour. fifteen 
inches kifjh, carted in a jasper; and also figures of Augustus m 
obsidian, an equally hard material To the ana of the calccdouy for 
this purpose he must allude in the words, “Jam e oflwa (flclmte) 
staticula titqne cquomdl ornamenta," where etatieuta can ouly lie 
andfl«4ood of the ornamental weights attached to the ends of the 
clikmTH, to make it sit well on the figure; the faunal of the 
Greeks- 

Of "cnuine relics in this style now extant, the moat notable are the 
head of Tiberius (Florence), in a stone, as big as a walnut,’ re¬ 
sembling the turquoise; and the agate bust, four inches high, of Con¬ 
stantino, long the boast of the Sain to t'hapelle. The derout emperor 
is sculptured with eyes raised to heaven, the Cross conspicuously 
placed upon his breastplate. From time immemorial it tipped the 
o baton de ohmur,” of the chief dignitary of the Chapellc. The old 
Attribution of the head to Vuleutmian junior, appears to me the more 
correct; the profile is certainly not that of Constantine. The same 
cabinet possesses a replica of this, hut much taut [hi ted, coming from 
the Jesuits' College, Toulon. At Florence are busts (ranging to the same 
size) of Titus, Kcr™, Trajan, Hadrian, Plotina, and Sabins, admirably 
carved in csleedonv. and in sard-agate. Some very singular examples 
are known to myself; an owl, half the size of life, done with admirable 
spirit in lapis-lazuli, evidently once the companion of a Fall as in the 
precious metals, such as may well he supposed to hare graced the 
Lararium of Doubt inn. Another rarity, was a full length Osiris in 
half-relief, upon a true ruby of considerable size. But ns regards the 
latter, it is a necessary warning, which finds its place very appro¬ 
priately here, that the 1 greater part of so-called ruby came) ate of 
modem origin, and done in pink garnets foiled up to the required 
colour, Some heads, indeed, occur in nearly full relief, executed in 
emeralds of such magnitude and beauty—for example, the Medusa in 
the Devonshire pururB—that it seems out of the question that any 
artist, except in the times of Neroniriii extravagance, should have been 
granted so precious a medium for the exhibition of his skill. There is. 
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however, no class of antiques with regard tu which criticism is more 
fallacious than similar works in the precious atones. 

Amongst really antique pieces in caleedony, one sort perpetually 
occurs. always invariable in design, though in execution varying front 
that indicating the best, down to the basest art of the imperial 
school They represent a child's head in full face, are of considerable 
extent, sometimes as much as three inches in diameter. This child a 
head" usually passes for Cupid 8 s 1 though a broad* flat plume, or perhaps 
a tresa, laid down llie division of his smooth, evenly-parted hair* would 
better justify our assigning its original to Tlarpocrates, a protective 
deity ranking almost as high in the later creeds of the Empire ns lei* 
hcrsdl The face, also, appear* somewhat too infantine in its chubbi¬ 
ness to Ik? that of the arch and curly-headed boy-gotl These hemi¬ 
spheres f are perforated through their diameter with large hole* crossing 
each other. Their use is explained by the cenotaph (Maycnee) repre¬ 
senting a Homan officer arrayed in all his military decorations, the 
tribune, M. Ctfdloa, 41 slain in the disaster under Yarns. 11 Aa many as 
the heads are fixed on his ferica , the centre one the Gorgon's; the 
other a Bacchic and ivy-crowned ; a very instructive exemplification of 
the proper destination of these figures. Doubtless they served as 
amulet* as well as decorations— 111 decus et tntamen in armis/' 

One such lately acquired by the British Museum, out of a collection 
formed in Persia, has preserved a most interesting memorial of the 
victory won by the "king of kings' 1 over some one of his Byzantine 
adversaries. Tim Sassaniau .soldier into whose hands the trophy had 
fallen, caught st the idea suggested by its hemispherical form and its 
perforation?; to convert it into one of hie own national settle, ai:<l a 


* the sune, hul Jain ihhi(L tMil by a a sure mdieatiou of iU Kikr 

character* ocean an the ornament of a fctllK»ttn antL-nx found at Ibc* Siltimm. 

t The large imperial h«ids in iho same fttdim no Jeabt formed the ccatral 
nruaiianl of the highly adorned breast plat*] worn by ihe tribnnoa. InumuenM-e 
aciiLpiim.-# show the 0orgou*ft head bo mlrodacrd. The most rruigni fleet) t ox am pie 
known, the aUMburoagh, 3uni orifgiiurdly protected a hmitj. and tlm Jsame 

haiKkur may bo claimed by the Bines m Gurgoarioti of « ™t amethyst, four indie* in 
diameter. 
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record of hip- triumph at the same time* by cutting upon the Bat 
surface a somewhat intricate device. At the top is a \ietoiy of I he 
true Byzantine type, surrounded hy Homo illegible letterct, Becmmgly 
Febkvi monograms; below are two gunie-cocks standing over two 
crouching headless figures of men ; 1 aptly> und occupying all the lowei 
Jjalf, the bust of the Persian monarch, wearing the tiara, sis stars upon 
hia breuat, anil surrounded by the legend reading plainly, “ Aprstan 
Yarahrim* 15 ik$ Mk^r Varan** The execution, of the coarsest* seems 
to fix its date to the age of the hint king of the name. 

Such cbemb heads are occasionally to l>e met with displaying 
considerable art, and made of the finer species of the calccdunj of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty* Examples are; ono (the Townley) in ft pure cacholong 
exactly resembling ivory; and aaother (the Marlborough) in an ex¬ 
quisite girased r converted hy the Wf 1 of some Italian devotee of the 
Cinque-cento epoch into a lovely angel, hy the addition of wings in 
gold* Such precious sculptures appear to have superseded, under the 
Empire* the original so often exhibited ns rewards of military 

merit upon the consular denarii, and which at the time were evidently 
coin posed of hollow bosses in the precious metals, strung upon rode 
forming a square diagonally intersected, of a span each way, \ irgil 
explains the const ruction hy bin 

M —ptuvlenut RkuunBtM H nuns hull is* Ctiigak." 

Amongst the most important historical camel in the French cabinet 
ranks the splendid sardonyx with the heads of Sevenm and Julia side 
hy side, and facing those of Camealla *nd Getn similarly disposed. 
This piece, besides its intrinsic value (its dimensions being 4 X 2J 
inches, in a material of the most perfect quality as regards the colour 
and distinctness of its strata), lias also no small merit in I lie point 
of art. The portraits show considerable charuder, although certain 
inaccuracies in the drawing, as M ill in observes, and the too great 
sharpness of the outlines, bespeak a period when art was drawing fast 

* Of which th* GetKVflta nffikkee* of Urge hollaur jrilt rtplurai, tastefully einWwd, 

jjTOMPva eIic tmiMwcrnm 
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towards the decline* a change which manifested itself earlier in gem- 
engraving than in eeiilpture. This work moat have Wo finished 
immediately oiler the death of Sever ns, for he is represented with the 
radiated crown* symbol of deification, whilst Cemalla exhibits on Ids 
shoulder the iogis with the Gorgoneion, a distinction belonging id the 
reigning emperor exclusively. But what adds greatly to the arche¬ 
ological value of the monmoentj mi has a special hearing upon the 
subject before us t is the fact that upon the icgls* by the Hide of the 
Gorgon's head* there is Iked a large oval gem* perfectly corresponding* 
as ita relative proportions alow, with this identical cameo* arid hence 
one may more than conjecture, declaring the exact rise for which this 
very jewel was designed, At least nothing of the same form is to he 
men fixed thus conspicuously upon tlio regia of any other imperial 
bust; there must therefore have been some strong motive for giving 
this large aval object so much prominence in the present case. 

The circular disk always employed for securing like u large button 
the pa Indumentum upon the emperor's shoulder* whether in statues, 
mednk t or gems, wsa T according to Millin (iis indeed had struck myself 
before seeing his remark), either a precious stone or a cameo. And 
what confirms ibis idea, is that Hefiodorns makes the fastening 

the cblainys of his hero Theugenes* ”a Minerva of amber, 5 ' which 
cannot imply more of the figure of the goddess than her bust, carved 
in that precious substance. Such Velio-vi in amber wore the prototypes 
of the similar sculptures in jacinth™ It is, moreover* not unlikely that 
the large bossy heads in calccdony, already described as employed in 
set* for composing the phnltar, served likewise, singly, an fastenings 
for the military cloak. One of the largest examples known to .me was 
in the Praun collection, on a atone three inches in diameter, and 
passing in the catalogue for the head of Inis. It was traversed with 
holes for strings crossing each other diagonally, and may serve to 
explain Sidonins’s description of the fastening to the robe of the 
goddess lioma 

w , f|ukti]iiid. wjmma nefuilU 

Ti'Etninin Ikic pfthtfo rojicliiJit erairnn. mui^ 
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CAMEl OF THE revival, 

Ereft wince the first mini of ilio glyptic art, emgravors, more c*po- 
dally those of the two centuries following that epoch (which may ho 
fiiod at the middle of the fifteenth, in the pontificate of Paul H), have 
produced infinitely more eamci than intagli. The execution of the 
former, besides presenting far fewer difficulties than that of sinking 
the intaglio into the stone, hnd the recommendation of being infinitely 
more expeditions, now that the operation was entirely performed by the 
In fact, no very great amount of either skill or practice is 
at present required to produce a creditable performance* in cameo, 
whilst tho ornamental appearance of ouch works caused them to ho 
passionately sought after in those times of exaggerated display and 
costliness of dress. For example, Vasari relates that his great Modems 
of the arts. Cardinal Ippolit© dei Medici, as he was taking leave of his 
friends on his departure for Franco (where he died, in 1535), pulled 
from Im own neck a chain whence Lung u cameo valued at above six 

* I wm infomiH by a awfciwp eamec-cutUT lhat tlua flcmutj dmicn in artjflcft of 
tferti paid ut tbu wbakaata price no mure item tus juujSi (tint**? aptoeu f»r tins 

very tumily dona beadi of poct^ pliiloeDjberiip i cl onyx* t-o Lmgsly fiarctmscd by 
dilittfiuli for wearing iti *tusfo ami rings. 
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hundred ili]eats f and presenting it to Giovanni del Costal Ikdngueso* 
hade Mm keep till lie should return to redeem the same.* This fmdiion 
°f bflving camel for peudmita to chains was then at its height, as a bo 
tluit of wearing thorn in the lint, n placing the gold or gilt medal linns 
of the preceding century, Amongst her Majesty T s carnal, an admirable 
profile likeness of Francois L. in a yellow and white nnyi, makes th*> 
centre of the moat superb enamelled pendant-jewel remaining to us 
from those splendour-toying times. The oval frame enclosing it has on 
either side Mars and Cupid, full-length figures, serving us supporters; 
a second Cupid reclines above; at the bottom lies coiled the monarch's 
wet I-known device, the Salamander, At tho back of the earned h a 
group of Apollo and Daphne, in full relief, affixed ti j and covering the 
extent of the mounting. From tho legend beneath, significant in its 
application, DAPlIXEM FHKBVS ABIAT, it may he conjee tnml this 
masterpiece of tbo artist-goldsmith’s craft was designed for u gift to 
some lady of the name of Laura, the enslaver for the moment of the 
amorous king. These figurines arc elegantly designed and perfectly 
modelled, the enamel upon them is admirably coloured, and quite un¬ 
impaired, As brdcquea, several small cameo heads of the same date 
are fastened by idiort chains ; the beat amongst them is a veiled Ceres, 
on a large, fine-coloured turquoise* Hence it h that wo have bo largo 
a number of camel, the shapes of which sufficiently indicate the purpose 
for which they wore intended—to fringe the tasteful enamelled frames, 
those labours of love of the Cinque-cento goldsmith. 

The nrli.sLs of the times were fond of displaying their own aktll 
in rivalry with that of the* ancients, whence w T e so frequently find 
a Ileuaissance cameo cut upon the roverso of an antique. The Marl¬ 
borough cabinet offers an admirable example of this contest in the fine 
cameo presented by Clement VII. to Charles V,, at their interview 
of pacification; the original being the head of Comm cuius, tho addition 
that of Horenies, It is mounted for a pendant in a tmmsY gold frame, 


* This cameo fms 2ifti-rw£trda kmglit of tm engraver by OftnL Fkraese (Piml |JL) P 
and, t hmktti may 1* mpFWwl to still crist la the Fkrara Ckldiiet, Naples, 
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enamelled in black wife a miming Tine, To this spirit of emulation 
wn often owe a convenient menus for eonipring the style* of the two 
periods, where in truth not uLfrrqnejilly the mi prejudiced eye mimt 
iiwnrtl the palm to the more recent competitor, 

camei first became known in this country they went by the 
ynme of fignk*ton&. Vanderfoort m designates nil entered in his in¬ 
ventory of Chaika the Firsts coHootion of pictures and other works of 
iirh When Shakespeare nays that Queen M*b ia (l iu shape no bigger 
than the iigate-atone on the forefinger of an alderman, ho evidently 
meaiifl to compare the fairy to the ridp* or tiny figure engraved npon 
this! agnte-tdoue, otherwise hi a simile would ho incorrect, for more 
shape find material have no points of anelngy. He cannot be supposed 
to mean that her form was round or oval like that of the gem i&olfi 
darkens, his contemporary* appears in the portrait profiled to his “ Use- 
tyliotheta n * wearing a huge ring on the fo ftjinger of his right bund. 

From the infinite profusion of such objects, multiplied by artists 
of every degree of merit during a space of four centuries, a period 
actually exceeding in dural ion the flourishing existence of this branch 
amongst the ancients, it will readily he discerned how small is the 
chance of meeting with a truly antique cameo amongst the myriads 
arrogating to themselves that honour* An observation thin supported 
by the vast experience of Itaspe, who remarks (727): ** La pin part des 
ounces nom parakaeut >'tre dew ouvragea dn Cinque-cento.” My own 
observation too fully confirms hi* dictum, for in the numerous cabinets 
examined by me Hines 1845, nut one cameo in fifty presents the criteria 
of indisputable authenticity; however much amateur^ and, wtil] more, 
the dealers, may bo digged to controvert the truth of this by nu 
moans “a most comfortable doctrine,” 

I have already pointed out the poverty of the matarkl, the 
German agate-onyx, to which the artiat* of the lkvival were confined 
in consequence of the cessation of the Indian supply—another 
reason for their working m frequently, m abate observed, on the 

■ Jnmra ]. purHiSksui hlj g$m.x fmui hid hnfipi for Henry, Priwv of Wales. nf 

iIh’jil [ rctfogriiiad £n ihu (former) Ansmh’1 Cribin^L 
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bucks of ancient camei, and again of substituting I heir own relie vi 
for ancient of small importance* but wKitflii preoccupied a fine material 
then unattainable by any other meana, For the same reason, too, they 
worked m many cnmei in the dugla-coloured stone*, garnet,, lapis-lazuli, 
cornelian* little employed by the ancients for the purpose because 
the effect of the relief in euch materials is lost from the absence of, 
contrast between the ground and the design. This age also produced 
heads in ruby and similar hard stones, fours deforce that have nothing 
to recommend them beyond the difficulties overcome in effecting them, 
a spurious enhancement of value, and one entirely disregarded by 
correct taste. The same scarcity of better mate rials, affording layers 
of distinct colours., led to the extensive utilization of Ml#, in which the 
ini hi ml CpntruHhi qf thy coats imitate* though ]>oorly. those of the 
Indian sardonyx, ilii art which the modern Bomaus still exercise, and 
with extraordinary cleverness. Lti our day the cotur/is of tropical seas 
supply a medium abounding in the most beautiful contrasts of light 
and shade, a ml the riche st tints; but the ingenious Kalians oi' better 
times were forced to content themselves with the poor shells of the 
Mediterranean, and to throw away an infinity of geniuH and of time 
upon these dull-coloured arid perishable materials. Vet even these 
were valued at the time, for the bracelets of Diane de Poitiers* preserved 
in tbe Paris cabinet* exquisite worts of art, are no batter as to their 
nature; 4 and the Kensington Museum possoraea busts of the Cax*nrs 
iu the same substitute, from the band of h master. But the most 
Wonderful specimens known tome exist in the Marlborough Cfl lent ion ; 
olio a Brittle-piece, tho other, the Triumph of Bacchus; masterly in 
composition both, and crowded with figures most delicately finished. 
The same richly-stored cabinet rout Lit us one of the earliest essays in 
ibis line, the busts of the Three Kings of Cologne* a piece exhibiting 
all the eliaraetcri8tic# of the Quaitro-cento school. The use? of sheila 
for this purpose, it is pretended, was known to the ancients, find 
specimens of such claiming to be antique have ueoasionully been 

* End i lnawlnt is fomol by mm plaqurN enni lining navLodly sotaa least qf 
eltnM? p in tumcLHilkij gold frames, connected together ly *hcnrt thujas. ^ 
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brought before me: for example, u Ilend of u Nymph, said to have been 
found iu a vase at Tulei, and which certainly did not in appearance 
bctio its assorted origin. But it mm impassible that « substance so 
readily decomposible could bare remained unchanged for that enormous 
lapse of time when buried in the earth: it ih a much safer conclusion 
io look upon all such exception id rarities as no to ore than skilful 
ini it nt ions of tin' antique style. And the same caution holds good for 
the eamei, tolerably frequent in a material not much more durable, 
the tiirqttoieo, which never re tain a its proper colour if long exposed 
to damp, becoming green, and in process of time almost chalky. 

Whole classes of Renaissance camel may at once be recognised by 
their subjects, u point already discussed in the flection upon Roman 
Errt; hut there aro u few observations that naturally full under the 
present heading. Caste! kni has pointed out to me that the countless 
number of cameo Medusas one meets with, m three-quarter* face, with 
the eyes staring wide, owe all of them their birt h to tlm much-talked- 
of Medusa painted by Da Vinci before Lis departure from Florence 
in liiOO. Tin* Florentine engravers at once wet nlsiut reproducing an 
original so admirable in its grotesqnenesa— the reason that these pieces 
are often done in so early a manner es easily to pass for the true 
Reman. The paint- age was, a little Inter, extremely fruitful in heads 
of negroes, and also of nugretses, the latter often in the character of 
Cleopatra holding to iter breast the asp. There is reason to believe 
that some of the latter are intended to commemorate the renowned 
block concubine of Clement VIL, the mother of Alessandro dei Medici. 
Such liemls are never found antique. Another reason, besides the 
Celebrity of the sable beauty, that prompted the Florentine: school to 
produce such swarm* of miniature Ethiopians, was their discovery of the 
secret of staining black one of the layers of the common agate-onyx, 
and obtaining thus the contrast, so great a desideratum hi this style. 

As this art enjoyed the especial patronage of the great, it has 

• A not mat With la the antique treatment of this subject} which only 

ku rnstba tt living Fury, in nil] Cue, and the Hwltua, a dying beauty. 
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mil n rally been carried to its highest perfection iu the depart men t of 
portraits. Those of Lho sovereigns of the age equal in excellence and 
sometimes rival in magnitude those of the imperial school. Itossi s 
cameo of Cosimn I, and his family is a sardonyx, eight inches in 
diameter ; Nussaro’s masterpiece, Frauvoii* I., half that sizo: T1 Greco s 
bust of Henri ii. has been already noticed: amongst the Grleaqp 
gems was another of Charles V., in armour, identical with Titian's 
portrait (but assigned by the very stupid I /ft Chaux to Frederic 
Earburossu), which from its peculiar treatment must certainly have 
come from the same muster-hand. That emperor's son in consequence 
of Ins liberal appreciation of the talents of Birago and Jacopo Treazo, 
has had the good fortune of being immortalized iu this manner with 
inimitable hIuII. Of'such memorials of this man of reliued taste, 
though gloomy bigot, the most important is the BwflljOrOUgh sardonyx 
(No. 2!t0), presenting his bust iu half relief in white upon a rich 
chocolate-coloured ground. The treatment is identical with that of 
the same portrait, though somewhat smaller, now in the ltoyal cabinet. 
The latter may, with good reason, ho supposed a present from tlin 
Spanish king to either Mary or Elizabeth; it is mentioned in the list 
of Charles 1. s canici, drawn up by its keeper, Vatiderdoort, in 1087. 
On the reverse of the Becabartrogh gem is engraved the mysterious 
device of an eaglo soaring aloft with a serpent in his talons, legend, 
nihil, EST (JVOIJ sox tolj.hu EC Qvt ttXTEOm nuJGiT ; indicating perhaps 
the destination of tho jewel for a love-token to the Em^o-queen, in 
the years preceding the dat^ when repeated disappointment Lad made 
the old wooer take to a more violent mode of laying siege to tho Crown 
of England. There i* u third portrait (Marlborough, No. Slit!) of 
nearly equal merit, hut in a difiercut material, a very fine European 
topaz. After the maguificeut cameo of Consiautius, tho jem of her 
MajitttyV collection is the largo cameo-bust of Queen Elizabeth, com¬ 
monly, though very’ absurdly, ascribed to II Yicentino (who died 
twelve years Iwfore her accession to the throne), and by others to 
Coldotv, for whoso elute, on tho other hand, the features are too youth¬ 
ful. ha Style bears ao much analogy to those just described, Jbut ouo 



a x TiQ t a e.\ is . i x n n / x*ts. 


in tempted tin pronounce it the work of Philipp own imgruver, perhaps 
dona after n min in tun?, in their friendly dap. Colder^ however, bn* 
ll Witer i-liLkin, ou the score of style, to tin 1 'smaller cameo* No, 57, in 
the Devonshire jufnw** still retaining in the hack of its quaintly 
i i .11:i. ! i'*ii loi'ket the two lmndi faded miniatures uf herself and the 
Jiirl of Leicester, by Hilliard, the queen's own "limner/' 

That erudite tyrant, otir Henry VIII., extended his patronage to 
tin- new nit with the mowl- happy results. Witness the largo camEo 
I Devonshire) of the haste of himself and his three children, the first 
in Id 1.1 face, the others in profile: a second of himself, with the infant 
Edward wearing a baby's cap, both in front lace : a third of himself 
alone : the last two in the Hoyal Collection* All these are in the same 
hIvIi\ in YtTy flat relief, and floifehccl in utory detail with the precision 
of a miniature. They present the remarkable peculiarity of having 
the counterpart of the relief repeated in intaglio on the back. Again, 
in lluj idHJYe- 1 ]noted panire, No, dS, is a bust of Edward VI. adult, 
indubitably from the same hand. The engraver is unknown, but 
beyond a doubt he was* one of the several Italian Artists in Henryk 
pay; [H‘rh&pa Luca Feuni* the painter and copper-plate engraver. With 
the latter art, gem engraving was often combined, as in the case of 
Caraglio, at that very time engraver to Sigismimd of Poland. There 
is a remarkable coincidence between the camel and the first real 
portrait of the king upon his coinage of 1542, which is nearly full laced, 
and is quite free from the medwval at illness of that upon his previous 
mintages* 



* 
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RINGS, THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 

A most lifting tost to ihc following dissertation will bo furmahed by 
tlio advice upon this point by the learned ClonifUa Alexandrinus 

to the Cbr ini intis of the second century. (P®dng. ii. 11=) “ + Moreover, 

man ought not to wear the!r ring upon the top joint of the finger* for 
that is only tit for women, but upon the little finger, und to thrust it 
down also m for as it will go; for thus the hand ©wt bo readily used 
for nil necessary purposes, and the signet-ring will not drop off 
very easily, Inking retained by the projection of the joint in [ho finger 
itself. And let the engraving upon the gem be either a dove or a fish* 
or a ship running before the wind, or n musical lyre* which was the 
device used by Poly era lea* if a strips anchor, which Soleucus had cut 
upon his signet. And if it represent a man fishing! the wearer will 
bo put in mind of the Apostles, as well an of the little children drawn 
np out of the water. But wo must not engrave on it images of idols, 
which we are forbidden even to look at; nor a sword nor bow* for we are 
followers after peace; nor a drinking goblet, for we are saber men* 
Yet many of the Licentious world wear engravings of their naked 
minions or mistresses* in their rings, so that not even if they wiah it 

* I luwu met with a gem (l*rumj wflcritig a Mu^tilar illctHtmiiuh uf thi& rectwrk; 
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can they at any timu enjoy n respite from the torments of dwre. Wn 
mmt wenr hut a single cue for the purpose of a signet ; mil other lings 
we must at aside/’ 

■'robins Ktutea Hint Aldus Capita, aft eminent legal authority 
in tbu latter days of the Bepublicv highly censored the custom of 
gearing figures of the gods engraved in rings, on account of the pro- 
Hii tali'it] to which these ^nerod forms were thereby necessarily exposed. 
And in this ho did hut revive the injunction of Pytlmgoras to his 
disciples, given many centuries before. This sertiptibusness^vaa pushed 
to each an extent under Tiberius, that people were actually put to 
death for treason* on the charge of having visited brothels whilst 
having on their hand a ring set with the portrait of the deified 
Augustus, The ancient gods, however, were left to avimgo themsolvea 
upon similar acta t>f impiety. 

After the Marabous fastened hr a thread,* or u wire, hnd given 
1 »W' to the more commodious form of the finger-ring, the curliest 
examples of this ornament are beaten out of pure gold, hollow, nud very 
thin. It was in deference to this primitive fashion, that amongst the 
numerous restrictions bid upon the Flamon Bialis, according bo Fabing 
Pictor (as quoted l.y A, Cnlliue, x. 15 ), lie might not wear a ring that 
Irnd not n hollow fib Link; “item aniuilo nti nine pervio eaaenque? fan non 
oat easewf properly rignifying a hollow shell like that of an empty 
nut. Such occur even of the Etruscans, hut they nro extremely rare; 
the signets of that conservative people having retained to the very 
hint I he primitive beetle-stone, and its simple mounting in the bracelet 
or the swivel. The most magnificent Etruscan ring known is that 


a fill* Jilrtsuift jiff sen tin" ibr node figure of a girl, luv hair draw*! in th« clats.raiit 
forcer of Trap mV, tiro.*, and thereforecoateaporary with the preacher. In [lie field W 
tavur Iim trEtrmiztil W tmm in btrgy rhnnrtaf^ GEO£Iaa_ 

* * Miaa c ! uuU “ *«““ wri!l ^ in I«wf of the Itainy of the curly A thou bn? 

thut they naed to npptnr it> public with their hair done up j„ „ bunch nod deroratod 
mil, cfyrxfc of gold mill other -nuunenl* in that mofiil But or fin^r ring* not a word ■ 

“/r Iff th “ ***? "' JLH “ > et UTlkni)Wn « it ivlih in liHHiiepW of 

th.il kindofonumetiL that t;m>k luxury went to the tinhast Whs. us rl l(J 
UufwfttT BiSJus'ud will BLluilkkuLl)' JtxLarti„ 








ea at .r no.v.tx asd stsuscan stmt}. mi 

formerly in the Cituitio Collection (fiporol by Micnli in the Atlas to 
Lis great work), and BOW fortunately secured for the British Museum 
at the sale of M. BiiockCa antiquities. It is formed Ly two lions, whose 
Ik, dies make up the shank, their heads and fore-paws supporting an 
elegant beasil in filigree which holds the signet-stone, a small scurn- 
Ihsus charged with a lion regardant The two lions are beaten up 
in full relief out of thin gold plato in a stiff archaic style, yet exqui¬ 
sitely finished. But the most admirable monument of the ancient 
goldsmith’s taste in designing this ornament is the ring, the glory of 
the "Waterton Ductyliotkeca, the workmanship of which may he referred 
either to the pure Etruscan, or to the daughter-school of the early 
days of the Homan Commonwealth. Two caryatid figures in hnlf- 
relief, of the Etruscan Hercules and Juno Lannvinn, their Feet touching, 
compose the ring, most admirably chiselled out of the solid gold, and 
not return according to the usual fashion of the age. This magni¬ 
ficent setting, however, only senes to exhibit a complete anti climax 
in the most essential part, for it holds n mere white stone, nnengraved, 
perhaps the back of a small scarab™?, and which can only have been 
dignified with so glorious a mounting on account of some mystic 
virtue (us of the media;val touilslone) ascribed to it in the days of its 
first possessor. Another early example of n repousaA ring that has 
attracted my attention, was one of early Greek date, elegant in design, 
though rudely carried out; two dolphins, their tails united, forming the 
body of the ring, whilst their heads bore up the hcasjl, which contained 
n mere disk of crystal or white paste, not engraved. 

Of the rings found in Greek tombs, many of this hollow and light 
description, aud of very simple patterns although wouderfully well- 
wrought, arc act with round convex pastes imitating the jacinth, tho 
carbuncle, and tho opal. Stick jewels us these were made, not for the 
living, hut for the dead—the economic invention of ages when faith 
was waxing dim. In the beginning, the most precious of his possession* 
accompanied their owuer to the next world, and for that end were eon- 
’ Burned with bun by the flames of the funeral pile, Melissa’s ghost 
complains to her husband, tho wealthy lord of Corinth, Coriander, that 
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flild was cold <uul linked in the shades, because the rota buried with 
her corpse bud not been burwf with it; whereupon lbe loving tyrant 
stripped the women of Corinth, gentle and simple alike, of their beBfc 
apparel, and made thereof one vast holocaust, in order to supply Ins 
wife’s nmut with a fitting wardrobe. And of this same practice Caw 
took unworthy advantage in bis ‘Anti-Cato' to slander the rigid 
patriot, by accusing him of having sifted the ashes of his own brother’s 
funeral pile, that he might recover the gold thread out of the precious 
rohea, gifts from Asiatic princes, which had been consumed with his 
corpse. Long before this, a law of the Twelve Tables forbade the 
burning of any gold with a body, “unless that used for foster,in* 
Ihtse teeth/* 


Pliny notices Alt nun; people of Lin limes, "out of solicitude 
lot Urn gem,” loal it might be damaged by an occidental fall, ir , 

ncighly ting; preferred a mounting in thin gold plate stuffed «itb . 
lighter mnterinl (m.,tic)i "bractem, levim, mntotia i„fe n , ir( , lnli „, 
pntnnl." Anotior reman no donbt tan. tint, like tin,, 
representatives, theso Italians aimed ,t maliog ,b c greet jmmjbl. 
ahuvr will, Urn least possible expenditure of the preeimm melnl; for the 
modem liomnnr lore 1„ oet imtmgli f„ their on. .ear in bulls rin™ 
entirely hollow, the aetmil .eight of the goU in them hoing .m-t.T 
imall. It mast ho remembered that most of th„ Elrnsean ioweBerv 
no. to ho seen, .bother crowns, abulm, „ ring., Jforf , ^ 

». nut mad, for act,ml use, but merely decorst. ,he rich 
e«p» .bon laid oot in /nil ,t t i, e . iUli „ ^ ^ 
obtinim remaom the gold is often a mere &, p.nrhml illlo 
1... Idled op ..th mastic to promt™ the fom. The .tiffin,, r „ a „ clJ 

>y time to dot, still remmns koid. many of 11,.« derondi™, „f the 
sepulchre. 

These hollow rings arc put together with a degree of .kill fo, 
beyond that of the modem jeweller, for the soldering of their a™ 
jnm turea is perfectly imperceptible even whan bribed u«ou T! 
under which the most carefully applied modern soldir I ’ * 

* -■ ~ «• - - 
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the ancient—made of chrjfocollfi (carbonate of copper), verdigris, and 
«;ir«OT (carbonate of soda), mixed with a child's urine, and rubbed 
down with a copper pestle iu a copjier mortar- This was called St&- 
fenw*, which bears the stamp of an Asiatic word borrowed from the 
Lydo-Etruscan goldsmith. Cellluffl recipe for solder is: native ver¬ 
digris, sis parts; sul-nminoninc, one; boras, ©no; ground fine and 
mixed to a paste with water. The modem, used for gold alxive sixteen 
curat* fine, is made of gold and silver in equal proportions, to which 
a little arsenic is added to promote fusibility. 

Jinny early Greek rings retain the form of the class that preceded 
them, containing aearaboi, with the sole except ion that the signet no 
longer revolves upon its axis on a pin, hut the shank is now firmly 
soldered on to the cdht holding the atone. The latter is generally cut 
as a scuraheoid, a fiat, thick, oval disk. Laving no wettinff edge, which 
last came into use subsequently, when the gem had to he fixed in a bed 
ent out for it in the Solid metal. The earliest Greek rings were of 
base metal, not gold, and had the signet-device cut on their faces. In 
the tombs at Cum* engraved gems are never met with, only silver 
signet-rings coarsely engraved. The same fact may be gathered from 
various allusions in the Classics. Aristophanes makes the wife talk 
(Thes. 423) of getting the conn ter part of her husband's ring made for 
tie trilling sum of half a drachma. And a striking proof of their small 
value is afforded by Xenophon’s notice (An. iv, 7), that on disnus- 
siug their Armenian guide, having rewarded him out of the common 
stock with a horse, a suit of clothes, and ten darics, he afterwards 
naked the soldiers for their rings, and obtained them from several, 
evidently as keepsakes, not as further payment of his services. 

Roman rings also, when of early date and containing intsgti in a 
good style, are almost invariably hollow, light, and therefore easily 
crashed. Tins, and some other interesting points, are illustrated by 
the story Cicero tells about L, Piso, when prmtor in Sjiain (where he 
fell in buttle) t “As he was going through the military exercises, the 
gold ring he wore was by some mischance broken and crushed. \\ ishing 
to have another ring mode for himself, be ordered a goldsmith to be 
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srimiuuned into the fonun at CortlnW, in front of hujnjgDWit'ieat, 
ftnd weighed out the gold retired to Inin in public. Then he ordered 
the man to act down his bench in the forum, and mate the ring for 
him whilst everybody nr an looting on. 1 '* This was done to prove 
to the provincials his own scrupulous honesty, and that lie had 
not taken even halt -ah •ounce of gold out of the public treasury, 
Imt had merely given his old hroten ring to be worked tip anew. 
Cicero tells the anecdote for the benefit of Torres, ns a contrast 
to Ait mode of dealing with the public revenue of his province. 
Here we have a picture of the ancient goldsmith carrying about with 
him a fire-pot and a few tools, like his Hindoo fellow-era flam an in 
our day, and squatting down to mcecuto his job under the eye 
of Ilia employer. Ancient rings were always wrought with the 
httmmr, and finished with the Fame tooI,t the ductility of their pure 
metal permitting, indeed requiring, such a mode of treatment. They 
were never cast or filed us in the modern way; In fact, any traces of 
such operations betray tho Italian forger's hand, now so lamentably 
busy iu this class of antiques, And this primitivo mode of muting 
the ring a fiords a pretty simile to Ovid iti, 221) 

44 Ammlutf til licit prime* coltiilitiir ntimanf 

To thnjjirzt w PI/I. lb T jM. 


Such hollow rings afforded convenient receptacles for poison, of 
which their bulky and protuberant shoulders would contain a consider¬ 
able dose. Of this practice tho instances in ancient history are 
numerous, as the deaths of Huuniba! and Demosthenes* suffice to s ] 10Vf; 


* Scai-wly any relic can be imagined of higher intenat th*a t •!__ ntm . . 

Jltverley Cabinet, far it «■« found lu tms of tin xircnjihH of to^Sri,: i 

I^uUdbytha Pope, Client MIL, immediately alter to the dl.tlajSLl ^i!! 
quacj-, *M- Duhuw, tho travelling companion or L»nl lkmlcv. u \ 9 ,, ,7 

Aiirl sotnewhnt roughly hammered into shape, sad set with a si ila >i «,„! -. ZlJl . ” U * 
Vieloiy walking ragim-rd in the rude stylo of Miik. molallk: nrr ” " il 

t Sow* that toes been emto.i explain tho mode of Low , sr(|d ^ 

took wore skilfully bwteu out of one ingot, and the ^ Ctt fc „ f lt ™ 

together hy the mum l«U 

* 1148 w* remarkable mr»<lam tournee af afaailnr fa* 

tot of Coiidoteei, who, proscribed by tl.o Convention, and timtoi, "-nHmroluL„ 
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anil tnotbor lesa trite anecdote, that of the euatodian of tho (fapitol, 

«1 iKstwl by Pliny, who being apprehended on account of the gold 
deposited there by Cntuillua, ‘‘under .rove’# throne, which CraMM had 
carried off, “ broke the gem of 1™ ring in Im month and expired imme¬ 
diately haring, as it would seem, resorted to this hist expedient in 
order to escape the torture on account of his suspected connivance at 
tlm sacrilege. In the {late) l’raun Collection T observed an onyx in¬ 
taglio, ft satyr's mask, whereof the back was hollowed into tbo shape of 
n bowl, with the usual raised circle, or n«ii>r il, inside the bottom. There 
is very good reason therefore to suspoct that it was designed to contain 
a dose of poison, the atone lasing worked out su thin as easily to he 
crushed by ft sharp lnte. The ancients were acquainted with vege¬ 
table poisons as speed}' in their effect as our strychnine, as appears 
from the death of Claudius, brought about by merely tickling tbo 
throat with a poisoned feather; that of his son, Rritanniens, instan¬ 
taneous from a potion prepared by Lac note,* and innumerable other 
instances. It had been foretold to Ueliogahahis that he should die 
a violent death: ha t litre fore prepared against such an emergency, 
besides halters twined of purple silk, poisons enclosed within rubies, 
anpplffres, and emeralds (set in hb rings therefore), to give him a choice 
of deaths. And studying extravagance to the last, another device for 
Iiih contemplated suicide was a pavement oi gold and precious stones, 
at tbo foot of a lofty tower, upon which ha intended to east himself 
headlong, when it came to the pinch. But the soldier* surprised him 
hoforo ho could make Lin selection amidst this “embarras do rieUcsscs,” 
ond after dragging him wiii ft hook all over Home, threw his corpse 
into the Tiber. 

Is Horan of Seville explains tbo old Latin name for a ring, vise,. 


he carried in reading for such an emergency inetowd within his ring, am) was baud 
next morning in bfcwll. The poison was n wnamtnited mixture nf stramonium 
uA opium, [an*uii % Catania, ami proluwd -balk by a^plcry, without *[ws<m or 

|W1 * And most conclusive case of ail, that .if the Roman knight, given by Pliny, who 
gut ri>l of two wives by iku same playful method a" die unlucky Quaker, la well, used 
with hi* Wmiuiui! mi* tic*-'. (‘ Aciioilani, sivii. -)■ 
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t. ugulu# t as n comparison, “ liwuti?f the gem covers i 1 sr- top of the 
rin'; in the Sami' manner ns Lite nail (unguis) docs tin- finger-end.” 
But this is a mere fanciful etymology, peril ups the learned prelate’s own 
coining, for U>njtiht$ is clearly nothing more than the litem! translation 
of the Greek 01 the favourite ring-stone with the Greco-Italians, 
from whom the Ilomans first obtained engraved gems for mounting in 
rings. For In early times, when they did not employ the scarabei of 
their Etruscan instructors (from whom, says Floras, they borrowed the 
ring), their signets were cut in the metal itself, of which more notice 
shall he taken ill tho following page. 

Under Claudius it became, aiya Pliny, the fashion to engrave the 
signet in tho gold of the ring itself, now made mossy and solid,* At 
first such rings bore the emperor’s portrait, and were restricted to 
snch persons as had the entree nt court, and hence ibis invidious 
privilege became a perpetual source of accusations of high treason,+ 
until Vespasian abolished the cause by allowing all persons alike 
free access to the emperor, A fine example of such a ring, bear¬ 
ing the confronted busts of M. Anrelins and L. Veras, is preserved 
in the Ilfiixi jewel chamber, Florence. This was hut the revival of 
tho ancient practice, for Hacrobius (vii. 13) quotes Ateins Capita to 
Iho effect that the devices were at first always graven in the substance 
of the ring itself, whether that were in gold or in iron; and that 
it was only the progress of luxury introduced engraving in precious 
atones for the sake of augmenting the value of the ornament. Such 
in fact seems to have been tho fashion in the days of Euripides, when 
the use of finger rings began to obtain in Greece, for lie makes Theseus 
nay (‘Hippolyttison receiving Phmdra’s letter,The impress of the 
gold-ier^f signet smiles upon mej” whence we may infer the poet 


* 1 am IncHnad, however, 1° think that Pliny’* w*d* (]tx ^ l2) .. ifu . n) ... 

2 ” ‘ n T % TT-2" “T thS# ~ a *■*<* ****■»in Sdid ;,hl «£S** 
nei iosolptuai ot which ms luiva nttmcnais crumple remainjjyr j„ the i,,,^ r 

Tj ° r . WK ' die sort alludvl to in tho «ht f|nre immoltately blr* Tlic 
contest Khow* he was thinking of something novel in die object imsu-nted in tlui ri .,„ 
— «n intaglio cut in the gold was hy ui> moans a new tiling. B 

t Apiinrt such w presumed to enter without this ntsegsuy jmss\vrt 
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in^imt it to oflisr the portrait of the fair Fiucido. But the moat dopant 
example in this style, and one, too, eoevnl with the earliest times of 
Rome, is that in the Bale Election, in which two lions disposed in 
the favourite Etruscan fashion support a cartouche engraved with the 
Alban Sow mid her litter, the whole chiselled out of the solid gold 
with wonderful skill. As this jewel wsa discovered in n M at Yeii„ 
ita date must necessarily precede the downfall of that ancient city, which 
took place in the year of Rome 359, or about four centuries before 
our era. Other etuis pies of less importance, hut unmistakably, from 
their stylo, long antecedent to the age of Claudius, have come under 
my observation, more especially one with a broad beast]* engraved with 
a magnificent head of a nymph, in the highest perfection of Sicilian 
art. But Castellani of Naples informs me that the latter, and others 
of the same tila^s (which now frequently come into the market), howi-\cr 
exquisite the engraving which gives them such apparent authenticity, 
nre indeed, so far as the rings themselves are concerned, antique, 
being often discovered in Campanian tombs, but that their face* nra 
always plain and polished (could they have hecu finger-mirrors, nit 
ornament still worn by the Hindoo beauties ?), but which are subse¬ 
quently engraved with those tine heads, copied Irom the Sicilian medals 
by a clever Neapolitan forger.t 


* Amongst lln< antique jewels cf the British Museum are wveml of thh kind, all 
Itatfad in pattern, widely (Waring la weight. They are of speck! i>M» 

us belonging to old collKtiuus, Uw Hamilton, &c., intuit Worn the NeipuU 4 "* ft "* vr ’' 
) | Vl l nln ^t iJifir mischievous ingrnuily towards thi* eLisa. Oau of the nwslohsnmag 

1, w . engraving of a winged Vegas, lVn-.ru, Mated , ami holding fcrtl. the love* 

iusaiHai* lint, »y»*. a subject plainly telling its destination P.ut the xm* nap ^l 
„( a n etimo will! the Cnstellanl ColUotiou, and h«W » ***«■» m IU« 

manner, uamiitaknWj- the portrait ef tx.ii* rtolemaio «*■*, <w*9*'i with 
Sirai'is, and rorudnly tie «y»J 4gwt. Gold wwi the material of the sfgtieu of the 
Pharaohs; ihcir Bliwcilonian sueeesws adhered to the practice, a» a* all the others of 

* U +' UMoTvety rvinarkallu ttiwphagus, adorned wiih a spirited relief of t| w <kith- 
dm.l of the Theban BWtheia, the lady who reclines above hastwu such ringS one on 
(lie iliiuuU, the Other on (ha ring-finger of the same Iwmh This, iimuiirni'nt- retain* ’» 
Section its original luting awl gilding (Ingbimmi 'Mom Et ™». r«rrw/n ). On 
SI contrary, the Ktnuwsn noble always appear* in his monumental effigy with a single 
large ring set with a long oval pm nj»n his ring-finger. It is tmaewanlahln why, in 
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In Pliny'a day it was most fmshionuble to wear but one ring, und 
that on the little finger, as wo Lave seen rcDommcnded by tbe erudite 
Alexandrian father, although previously the signet bud always been 
worn on the “ring-finger' 1 (the fourth) of the left hand, from a notion 
that ft vein passed down it direct from the heart. This discovery is 
fj®igMd by A. Oellinfl (x. 10) to the Egyptian anatomists, Even now 
this finger preserves its ancient title, and retains the privilege of 
bearing the ring in the sole capacity of importance that the change of 
manners bus left to the golden circlet. 

At the late (though uncertain) period of the Empire when Mfl- 
crobhs composed bis most interesting "Table-talk/ iMe had once morfl 
resumed its office of carrying the signet-ring; for the assembled guests 
at his Saturnalia (vii + IS) express their surprise at seeing Ariemis wear 
it upon the Little finger of his right hand, for which he excuses himself 
by the plea of his proper ring-finger being swollen from some injury. 

Pliny thus traces the changes of fashion in this particular:— 11 At 
first it was the custom to wear but one ring on each finger next to the 
little finger of both hands, as we see in the statues of Kama and 
Scryius Tullius (the only Homan kings represented wearing rings). 
Next they put them on the forefinger, even in Lhe statues of the gods.* * 
Last of all they thought proper to confer this honour on the little 
finger also. The natives of Gaul and Britain are said to have worn 
them on the middle finger. Thh nowadays is the only one exempted, 
all the rest are loaded, and even each joint respectively with others 
of smaller ske. Some pile three at once upon the little huger, whilst 
others wear on this but a single one wherewith to seal up their other 
seal-rings. TA£s is treasured up r and like some precious relic, un¬ 
worthily profaned, is drawn forth from its sanctuary when required for 

the hundreds of msch tigar^ Brian!, not i>no should Iluit been discovered wearing the 
Kurabeijs in a ling, h may bn ronchulwl from this fact that the beetle form had gone 
tnat of fashion before the lime whim tlirfio small nUmt: anrcopb&gi cuue into ilw, 

* L have 9tmn a hcr-mw sij;iiot-riug m.i identic as umnislakabiy lo hove been nuale 
for tin band nf mm pmhhud Culossiss, In ibe &talau3 of oiu^htuk ibo ring S* always 
engraved with tbi! figure of a litany t* imlksuei ihc highest £|uilHi y of tho impemorijil 
rank, that of Footifcs Mna Linus. 
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uso, and to wear tut one ou the liltlo finger is but a way of Wstrng of 
l be more precious collection locked up at borne. 

In Horace's days, to sport three ring* at OUee on the left hand, 

« cbid tribes anncllis," was tho mark of the finished exquisite, but the 
nest fifty years of pome and luxury bad largely multiplied the number 
demanded for tie complete outfit of the man of fasltion. Martial 
(xi. 59) humorously accounts for a certain fop’s constantly appearing 
with half-ei -dewo!i rings on each finger, by the exoitae that lie did not 
possess u ring-cftiie to ktsep tUctu hi" 

« Bcikm Chnxin^ 

ni Kite fKjnit ajjimlofl, 

cum lavutur Causa qm mi querUiri ? 

Dactyllt>thecfiiii non Imbct* 

Snob heaps of rings worn at onco were, it would si nun, merely 
ornamental, and not signets, to judge from Martini's compliment to bin 
patron, tjio Consul St&Ua (v. 11) : 

44 Hftfdnnyclmfl. «ui3im^ilik-s n difflintw^ bkR[ihlfis p m» 

V^rrtUfc in Mtkrulo Bttlk* Severe, uh-mi* ; 
yinXias in digitu pIiUW in tannine gumma* 

I uvtmti I hinc c*t put<v culm uumua. 

14 Burctanyit i™tsMs t jaa^-rs, diftnumds, Jill 
jfy Btella *j»rta upon one Jmtit smnU; 

Uogltt gems hi* tiTu^^r, jpet am™ tleck his line.i ; 
from llio La^t M» hand *hinra" 


And in the next epigram, to give a notion of tho value of this display, 
lie merrily nyera— 

Ifc Uno Gomaittjjito vn\ h ™ val ilk 
Fortot Stella men* tfecem porito " - 

implying that each gem was equivalent to a bride’s dowry.' In 

• dr atou StoUA ™^ tion kllk-r S ,r ** 

flUtiiw in bis iiiiilialaaiiam), «wh was the rri« ■avouw. Marmi fcumb, 

Bi tta infgtit who « -may W hi* aUm** that at last ho hid n.ae 

for Linuctf, tUi is, i™i ihe pmiarty qualification for hi* mak 

« Dam donas Mueer annulus pulUts 
Posisti Macrr Kuiatoe tiuto'ir-*' 

Wkc tin 1 asms also oeaveys ft h>ke at the I'Wrr’t '«»*■ 

K*ii 
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wearing rings on the fcoji joints Ls what Clement hm casttiM in tho 
above-quoted pj^aage, and jot in spite of its inconvenience it continued 
in use to the very close of the empire; for Ammiuii, writing out]or 
IIonoriuF, apeak* of the Korean nobles, on leaving: the bath, receiving 
from an attendant their rings, which they took off on entering leak 
they should he damaged by tho hot water; and then strutting off 
** digit lb eicot metatis,” with their fingers meamtfcsd m it were, l>y 
the rings placed oft each separate joint.* Such a fashion uko survived 
throughout tho Middle Ages, at least lor ladies, ns existing portraits 
attest; for example* tho well-known picture of the Countess of 
Richmond, Henry the YIUs mother. 

The minute size of many antique gold rings has often puzzled anti¬ 
quaries, from their ignorance of the existence of this curious practice; 
hoi uOp lita* CuyliiSp having supposed them made only to bo placed on the 
fingers of email statues* like tho household gods ; others, again, that 
they were children's rings* They were, however, intended for the 
smaller joints. It is true, indeed, that children from a very early age 
wore rings united to their tiny fingers, for Statins, describing the way 
in which Malicr petted his favourite Glam-ma (who died before com¬ 
pleting his eleventh year), adds haw he delighted 

“ Vjrtii digit-id Incvb&m genmuV 
fi W3 lit living to siiikkii Lis fingers blam? 

Again, although these very minute specimtns were made for the 
r miller joints, and the mode of wearing them is well shown in a hand 
figured by Winektlmann (If, A* PI* 18, 0J, yet, as a general nilr* r all 
antique rings are of eMnjvtntiit* Itj circnuijV'reiurr. This confirms 
what also may l>o deduced from the examination pf the helmets and 
g word-hills that have come down to m from the heroic ages* tho fact 
that tho primitive Greeks and Indiana weru of very small stature. As 
n curious illustration, it may be staled here that Ap&llodorro gives the 

m In (Li- Alicante iWbuinin a jtiwda la bin, Avjui Ilu M twu rings walk dmrootid* 
.HI Aw Uitlf Huger, a i:UlhUt ring (|«4y|.^-jilie.i) mi tho hvx% aluo tm not wilL mi 
iinrttaM oa ilia inp-jmut <if thy (MuMf^amia p Ij, ig(j.) 
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hei^bt *>f the giffanlic Hercules at no more than four cuhii«,or six feet; 
awl AlLontwis describes it thru of the sumo height, which must 
therefore have been considered something extraordinary, as per- 
MHiHting the Year (the Egyptian genius ’Euim/riv) in the Baecluo pro¬ 
cession celebrated with such magnificence by Ptolemy Philadelphia. 
This man wore a long tragedian’s robe, and bore a cornucopia; he to 
followed hy b woman nearly as tall, representing the festival PetUeni, 
attended by the Four SeasoiiR (Ath. v. 27).* The same conclusion ns 
tu the diminutive ebo of the Homans themselves, forces itself upon us 
on reading of their surprise at the enormous stature of the Gauls and 
Gormans; races, as the Frankish sepulchres still attest, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding the present ordinary measurement of man. 

Taste had so far declined, oven at the early period when Pliny 
flourished, that “ some people made a boast of the weight of their 
ringsto which assertion full testimony is borne by one found in 
Hungary, and now in the Waterton Dnetyliothoea. Though only of a 
measure fitting the little linger, it weighs 2 os. 2 dwts.; the shank, 
triangular in section, increases rapidly in width towards the head, 
which forms a long pointed oval, representing in sba]n; an eye. In the 
centre is set a fine and large eye-onyx, but not engraved, evidently 
doing duty there as a mere precious stone. The entire thing vividly 
represents to the render of Lucian Pumcuo's ring just cited, where 
the consideration of intrinsic value in the ornament hud totally 
banished all regard for art. Inasmuch us the whole appearance of this 
jewel wan most clearly in tended to represent an eye, it may have 


* Similarly lb« woman, Phyo, who patstmand L’nlhs in lira lulnxluethu of 1*1**- 
twttw iitnwli® Avn.|*lh, Is awnti«wd ** a pwllgy *>» «f l "-" r waturt. ibough 

lluil cl **cms 1 four culiiin Ib» by three Os^rs (two incho*), which is no more 
tli-m ice fact It* inches. Slum amclttavc thm ft»y i» Slral*V remark ihu he I mi 
isriiimM at Rjimn (in ihv njfen of Augusta*) who, tlumgli K»TW nn-mil at 
tmWir. w«w half a hot iallcr slum tlsc tnllm LuUina*. They wm , InwLvcr, lib 
m A knwk-knwd. Now »ur lanowa never yield any uigmiie skeleton* of iltc 
akAguNs: on the ivuirary. the nnuiita*K swually *w*r lk« cvemgc hviglil of the 
jiTuficnl Liny. 
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been worn us a charm against the Evil Eye, for which object h similar 
figure wnd often engraved in the gem itself. Or it niuy him 1 been an 
eat veto dedicated to Oh iris, the “ god of many eyes,” as his name 
imports. Tchertow takes for tiofnw, tin? two lingo rings, far exceeding 
this in dimensions, and both set with heads of Pallas in high relief in 
dark jacinth, found in a tomb opened by him near Kortcli, and after¬ 
wards deposited in the Museum of that town.* 

The treasure found at Tarsus (18(33) comprised four equally remark¬ 
able specimens of these cumbrous jewels. One, set with n plain nicolo, 
hail the shank fluted and pierced, weighing 2 pz.; the second, of the 
same form, but with shank quite plain, carried a mould engraved with 
a spread eagle, and the monogram TAP; weight, 1; oz .■ the third, 
exactly similar in make, hod engraved in its metal » Hcuau Kice- 
phordi, with the owner's name, PEPOKTIOT: weight, 2 oz. ; the 
fourth, with sii fluted sides, bore on its face the busts of Sol and 
Scrap™ in relief; waight, 2; oz. The latest coins in the deposit were 
of Gordian, which gives the approximate date of lbt*e rings. (‘ Eovue 
Sum.' 18(18.) 

That, however, these monstrous rings were actually worn, and even 
to a more extravagant degree, appears from Martial (xi. 47), where he 
ridicules the upstart who gloried in one a full pound in weight:— 

“Stain iim\ Tt.ia giLniimiHH fringe™ Uhr,\ 

To jiliVULt vi Etfcjsonmi \vnhrv. M^knychtfii ? 

Annul ii4 ijitcj till* ftiorit raodd cmribti* 

Kon eadem digiliu |)on4era courtnlmit 1 ^ 

“ frt it ivljolij ihjdiN.l of jrnU thof^nn why fis* 

Aw\ bury thus tht unluckv ^mkmys p 

IlLoi^h with ft ring be*3fflnwi your shrinks of kit-, . 

Ohi/h .+tire n^nirr a difforom weight* 1 ' 

As maj be well supposed, their heaviness made them inconvenient 
appendages, continually slipping off the fingers, especially when 


■ ,o lh ° ll,T, ; n,ii -" 1 SL vid* ■ ik !klbu M Uau Awh 

houi- for ibU.\ ifliiLfp muniitf iLrawui^* m guren of the wiy c find 
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greasy, at meals (forks not being invented) ; lienee a ring-case, 
duetyliotheca, rocomniendB its servicea in the -distich (Mart* xiv* 138) ;— 

"Sitpc Kravis dibit nr mitiatsus ttneth 

Tuta iiica tiet, m\ mu gemnui fida/* 

Alio!lief (also Waterlou) t weighing 15 dwtg, s ie set with a sardonyx 
and engraved with a dancing girl; a similar one I have aeon with the 
tigoro tsf a dove on the same species of stone* both subjects illustrating 
the precepts of Clemens as to what ought not, and what ought, to be 
adopted hy his flock for a ?iguet-device. 

Such ringSp apparently of defined and regulated weight* were 

under the Empire badges of military mol;. That the rank of frtbuntw 
mUdw#, answering to our colonel, was conferred by the grant of a 
ring from the iinjter&for, appears from Juvenut's “seinestrl vatum 
digitos circnmltgat nuro ; ir fur the abuse of making ,c paper colonels" 
out of civililitis, m a mode of pensioning them, was thou in Full blow. 
Such a budge is specified amongst the various insignia and allowance^ 
some curious enough,* ordered by the Emperor Valerian to tie made to 
Claudius Gothicus on his appointment as tribune to the Fifth Legion 
{Trob, Pollio.‘ Valerian 1 ): viz., “Two brooches in silver-gilt, one brooch 
in gold with a copper pin, one dot&U-gmmed ring of one ounce in 
weight, one bracelet of seven ounces, one neck-collar of a pound/ 1 
Tho term H bigemnums annulus ** is very difficult to understand, no 
uiassyt antique r;ings occurring set with two gems, although they do 
with three, ooo largo in the centre, two smaller on the shoulders. 
The Only explanation that suggest* itself to me of the term is supplied 
by an example figured by Chi lie t in his 4 Apistopistiis J of a massy ring, 
the signet of which, engraved on both Hides, and therefore not im- 


* Aa " Juah- erlniiaa enuii^re? ex oiptivip." A remarkably fine Homan rfa& tlfeE^u^li 
uimjdu enough in (<iitern p itt in the Btwerky Colt^Uan, found townrdi ihe end of the 
lnut century ul Malibu, Tko a nioub h Svurs a sheep feeding, tiw ht'rtdicary 
deviiu of thk- fuaiily If unfits of whom souks mW mutt buvu brought the rin<£ tu 
this ouantry, probably in the Cleunluvn bivfrtfiotu 

f A Kuafi tody"* rLu^; two buOfiv j;Wvd aide ly fikk, and set with tiro tiuiomlils, 
km & been Ibaml at IVjui[kuL 
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properly to be described as bijranimroA,* revolved on on axis within tbo 
fiiirroimdmg collet—a pattern much followed in the Cinque-cento, 
This signet bore on the one side Hadrian's portrait* and consequently 
may by supposed an official one. That assigned by Godsons to Nero's 
own proprietorship, is of similar construction. The same kind of 
ring seems to be mentioned in the epitaph of 0* Attn Flavian trn, given 
by Pitiscue: " Torque anroa ct annulo duplid oh virtutem donatus.' 1 
Perhaps after fill, the dujrftf here may only signify f la el t the ring* 
being given as a reward of merit, was of double Lbo regular weight 
(which, from the anecdote above quoted concerning Pfeti and his ring* 
appears to have been half an ounce)* and have no reference whatever to 
its /aim Nothing indeed is extant to which the term dupfor in its 
latter sense can be applied, and of a class necessarily so numerous from 
itd employment in the army* some examples would certainly have come 
down to ns, easily recognisable by so exceptional a pattern. 

To give now u few examples of 4 ‘annuli tmainrU,” nil indicated by 
their character m belonging to the military class. One weighing oil 
ounce* set with n nicolo engraved with the head of Augustus in a good 
style, was found near BriMel in the spring of 1836. Cayius (Eee. V. 
PL rah) figures another carved into an extremely elegant pattern, also 
set with a nicolo hearing only the initials Q. K, TL Now comes in a 
new and highly interesting ckss, of which Cay Jim gives, on the same 
plate, a beautiful specimen* a massy ring having its spreading shoulders 
pierced with a tasteful design of open work, but which holds instead of 
a gem sin aureus of Maxi min the Thracian. Another* somewhat similar 
iu make, but gurpaaamg almost anything 6f the sort in gracefulness of 
outline, the shoulders being cut into mink#, Is similarly mounted with 
an aureus of Im murdered patron Scv. Alexander* having for reverse 
umaiAUTJUkt A third, equally heavy (one ounce seems the r&pdtUion 
standard for them all)* but far ruder in ehape and workmanship, has for 


* Tim exphiiatbik *umm to Ira fijpjwneti b j ihc of Avittu* “tigilH 

dujhiciis forum*” for a swivel ring, which w ill Ira ogHHlmd an Jar«J WB 
f Figured m iJitj 4 Arch'iwlogic*l Journal/ It. 3l& r 
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gum an aureus of Diocletian, rev, vhtfvb mum: it ia now in the 
Brftjrbroate collection* Aa the coin uf Max bum has for reverse vicrotiLV 
GlmittAKKiA, it will be observed that types relating to tho successes of 
the army have been eeJecteil in every instance, a proof positive they 
were military deuuratioiis; whilst the remarkable correspondence in the 
weight of nil belongs rather to a prize instituted by govermneut than 
to an omBUiunt made after the fancy or the means of the proprietor* 
These rings betray to m in n most speaking manner tho utter decay of 
gom^engruving in the reigns to which they belong* lliu extreme scarcity 
of whose airf&m/ia portraits on gems tells again the same melancholy 
tale. The beauty of the workmanship of these rings attests that they 
proceeded from the best jewellers of the times, yet they were unable to 
obtain an intiiylh of sufficient merit to enrich lhem with their patrons 
likeness* hut were forced to adopt the mean expedient of setting in 
them a piece of current coin. And tide bad come to pass In the brief 
interval since the reign of Severn** of whose family decent gem- 
portraits abundantly remain.* 

The shape of all these weighty rings shows at once for what linger 
they were intended* befog nearly triangular, the gem forming the haw 
to tho pyramid* a disposition of weight owing to which they* notwith¬ 
standing their masaivenose* sit comfortably enough upon the little 
iinger T and prove much 1 ess inconvenient in wear than one would have 
expected from their bulky proportions. This triangular form* not 
indeed exactly regular; the banc being somewhat curved outwards, is 
generally affected more or less in the make of all the rings of tho 
Lower Empire- * 

Many belonging to this period, designed for presents and keepsakes, 
have their object specified by the inscription covering the shank. Tho 
most elegant example of the style known to me is one found at 
Cor bridge, and figured in the 1 Archaeological Journal * (rib p« 151)* It 


* Tbe- tnwsiipic-tW'B of liouen (IStfc), now in ii»! du Lotivn-, coulnme a ring 

m?[ with a gold (IuLmtIhp uf Sev. Ale*nrtflar* and several othein -wt with LjUimmi nf Lin 
Htico-.-^T* MuxfiniiL F 1 hn tunu uf all th*ao rings is stx>aidcd“-a folium wry pfe valval 
at that period. 
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is of fine gold. weighing 75 grains; the hoop, of equal width nil round, 
forma a series of scallops, in each of which is pierced « jour one of tho 
letters, with a flower at intervals, making up the address to the fair 
recipient, akmima zeses, “ Long life to thee, Emilia.” ztaioj (fjfrran?) 
is a good wish perpetually occurring in Christian mementoes; and this 
pierced work in jewellery seems to hare become fashionable amongst the 
Human-* by the middle of the third century. Pliny notices its first 
introduction, for the ornamentation of silver pfo/e, in his own times, and 
gives the technical name for it, “ intemudle opus.” 

Before quitting the subject of rings formed entirely of gold, some 
early Greek examples demand notice for their elegance as well us 
singularity. Their heads are shaped into a vesica jtiaeis (that favourite 
Hindoo figure), and support devices exquisitely carved iu relief out of 
the solid metal. One (Brit. Mna.) represents a Faun with it Kymph on 
his knee, in tho same archaic stylo as the similar type on the Lute 
Lesbos coin; another, equally primitive, Apollo holding out u patera; 
a third, somewhat later, with a circular head, bears a magnificent 
Medusa in full face, and half-relief. Of ttonmu times arc some others; 
one with a profile head of Scrapie in fl noble style, the other with the 
full -face of Hercules very much raised. It must he observed hero that 
tlKWO Grecian chased rings differ entirely iu pattern, execution, find 
devices, from the Etruscan graffiti and relievi already described in 
their proper place, 

Pliny has been already quoted that the Gauls and Britons were the 
only nations wearing their rings upon the middle fiugor, which sceuie 
to Lave struck that curious observer ril a truly outlandish fashion. 
What these rings were it is hard to say, certainly they were not nonets. 
useless to tribes ignorant of writing; and of which, besides, examples, 
had they ever existed, would still be extant, and immediately recog¬ 
nisable by the Celtic character of their devices, so siugular and so un¬ 
mistakable 4 wheresoever it presents itself. Again, that they were not 


* A iqxvmmti of (be first attempt* of a uitivD artist in Ktau-ajgmvha, 

<tooe *oou after (ha Homan w-mpust, was a rcmver pdc maetlij-al bearing a wild !#«„ 
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signets, may bo deduced from the expression used by Diodorus Siculus, 
enumerating amongst the massy gold ornament# of the independent 
Gauls, Bgktv\u>v* *; 10X0701^, ringn of si remarkable kind, the term 
iiaed properly signifying merely ornamental rings* and not signets* 
These & ixtvXibi could have been no other than the smaller 
pieces of the so-called ring money, penuminkr Loops often of great 
weight, and precisely similar to those worn on the fingers of the Joliba 
negroes in our times, amongst whom they also constitute the sole 
currency * So strange a fashion might well excite tho attention of the 
inquisitive Sicilian.* Nothing* os might have been expected, of the 
nature of an in&i$lio ring can be assigned to cither nation before their 
reduction by the lionnvns, although numerous relics attest their pro¬ 
ficiency tn working the gold, then ho abundantly supplied by their 
rivers, into varied and tasteful ornaments. Diodorus speak# with 
astonishment of (he immense yield of the Gallic gaid-washings, and his 
account of their productiveness is strongly illustrated by the fact 
recorded by Suetonius, that Lhe influx of gold resulting from (ksur* 
subjugation of that country caused its value at Items to fall by nearly 
one-third* It was at once reduced from 57(10 ns. to BOOO n.e. (750 
denarii) tho pound of twelve ounces* not Troy weight bat avoirdupois, 
the metrical system still maintained without variation in tho Eternal 
City, The Gallic gold, however* was of very low standard, the antono- 
mous ««m, mere caricatures of Philip's staters, winch still exist in 
largo numbers, being evidently coined out of tlic ors just as if came 
from the washings, with nut any attempt to re fine it from its native 
alley of copper ns well as a! vet. This ancient currency must have 
circulated in the country down to the very close of tho "Western Empire* 
for in no other way is it possible to understand tho edict of Major ion 


dona in the peculiar Hiyb in which ihM so frequent typo is seen on tMr mtluanl 
cfliniige, la the CnmnCollection wni a hah In olndauy, inscrfl^l dvkayhi: both 
moil jind type ins iiimiislakabLj Gallic. The ball ia thn reverse of tte AiitonamMii 
coin* of TormitttiH, legend, dyilsaco* Cay Lea figures for Gil Lie a m^yhrmrn ring, 
purporting 1 he recumbent figure of a mm, in a mart barbarous style, well supporting 
hhi attribution. 

• Magnitude mud weight supply the reason for their being worn on the middle huger. 
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ordering the yuhlkaiii to refuse no satidm of full weight* “except the 
Gallic one, that ia rated lower on account of the quality of the gold/ 1 
The more primitive ring-money was, as already remarked* worn on 
the fingers, whilst the larger sort, with cup-shaped enda, fastened round 
the l hr oat the ample ami heavy m$uw, mantle, each disk being passed 
through a button-hole, exactly like a modern pair of studs* 

The series of Homan gold rings tormina tea in a comdnahm not 
unlike that of the Empire itself, for it ends with those grotesque 
exemplifications of truly barbarian taste and poverty called Merovingian 
and FranhA. The miserable Teutonic savages, at whose touch the 
vast and accumulated wealth of age^ vanished inatimtancottsly in dust 
arid ashen, after they became masters of Gaul, previously the richest 
province of the empire (“ Gallia dtm ” is the epithet given by aianilins), 
used to adorn their fingers with what may rather ho called monstrous 
/shares than <pifces of jewellery. Their rings are made out of a thin leaf 
of gold filled op with Tims tic, und often rudely decorated on the back 
with monkish devices in repousse work. The beads, of most unwieldy 
dilatation* often contain a carbuncle, more rarely an antique intaglio, 
surrounded by many flat folds of wire twisted into u cable and forming 
a border to the gem + In others, the head rudely imitates a tower* the 
sides pierced into open arcades, tbat grand feature in all Teutonic 
work. The faces are set with anshapen precious stones* usual]y 
several together* sonntimes sapphires, but more frequently carbuncles. 
Tim distinctive characteristic of the da^ is this box-like, ungainly 
formation of the head, and the equally artless adaptation of the 
shank, a thick round wire, for flic most part pin ted an copper, and 
carelessly soldered on to the head, with two gold grabs attached on 
each side of the points of junction. In the whole proceeding the 
object ho* most palpably been to make the greatest display out of the 
least possible quantity of the precious metal 









I HO N BINGS. 

It is time oow to treat of ring^ in iran T with which perhaps thin 
dissertation ought to have for if we believe the earliest t rtuli- 

tioiij |iii« metal first served for such a decoration of iho hauiL Jupiter 
boiiig at length moved to releasa Prometheus from the chain# in which 
he had sworn to keep him eternally, in order to Have Lis conscience 
by keeping the letter of his oath, obliged the loosened prisoner ever 
to wear on hss finger a ring forged out of a link of his former fetters 
ami set with a fragment of the rock whereto he had been so* h-ng 
chained** Hence Catullus describee thfi Titan amongst the other guest# 
at the marriage of Felons with Thetis, m :— 

** lixhiDaalH Jtuiiss viitris vestigia cuL]ia.C 

6i pun * fflp? PrDDMtlVM, on bin hand ha Wuf® 

T]i l- slender symh >1 of hi* duuia wf ycre, 

When faltered fiat in adamantine chaiii* 

H tmg from Lhe era(^v frtoep, ho gradual in endless [mi a. 

* Lfoctu* boldly begin* at the bflj^tmng, aud awrihos the invention of tMsotttt- 
meni ki TuM-Gttn himself, As ho vu the first worker in metal*, the very first 

thin^ exclaims tho eathwortk antiquary, that he would eway liars now art Upon, mw/ 
luve been a ring far his finger £ But a butter Acquaintance with the mam«W* of 
prime**] man certifies that lhe first piuie of wrought metal took the form nf a 
dogger, a defend against cucmhg human or ltfri&L 
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Such, too, was illy common wear of Itonmns of nil degrees during 
the republican times, the simplicity of the martini metal well beseeming 
the progeny of the god of war. When Marius nxle through Borne in 
tha triumphul ear, both the victor and the slave standing In-hind him, 
to teach humility, had alike rings of iron on their fingers, and the 
old custom stood its ground even beyond the extinction of the Com¬ 
monwealth* 

This fact explain* the occurrence of bo many fine in tag] i hearing 
traces of haying been originally set in iron rings, alt hough tho rings 
themselves have necessarily been long ago reduced to mere shapeless 
masses of met. In many eases this oxide* from its affinity to tho 
ndusmng matter of the sard, has been imbibed by the latter, imparting 
to tho Biono a most singular block tint. A few iron rings, however, 
having chnneed to tie in n drier soil, have come dawn to ua intact. 
In some of these the gem haa first been enchased in a etont gold 
collet, in others it in fixed in the simple iron, and a jour, or to use 
the English term, set open,” that b T without u hack. In others again 
the gem was hacked with a leaf of gold, and 00 dropped into a bed cut 
for it in the solid iron* a precaution taken to prevent the lucid colour 
from being obscured by the rusting of its reccpt&dc* A good example 
of the unfreipcnt mode of mounting an intaglio a jour t is a ring of a 
Hliglit and elegant for m, its intaglio a fine rmrhunde engraved with the 
Canopis vase between two serpents, now in my collection* One of 
1 he finest Homan portraits known to me retained its original Cutting 
in tho same fashion: the head resembled much the reputed likeness 
of M&siniHSEi, and certainly the excellence of the engraving stamped 
it for the signet of a peonage of the highest rank in his own times, 
(Sow in Baron Boger's cabinet.) 

From tho crystallisation of the metal in some of these relicfl, very 
conspicuous after they have been repolbhed, mineralogists have con¬ 
cluded them fashioned out of mefoma iron. Doubtless a ring forged 
out of a fragment of a stone “ that foil dbwm from heaven n would 
have been deemed replete with wondrous virtues, nnd infinitely more 
precious than of refined gold. 
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In the times of tho Republic, iron rings, ft&ys Pliny, were worn m 
a badge of martial courage, w ufc virtniis bellicm inrigne.’ After s Eating 
(sxsiiL d) that tho wearing of gold rings was introduced into Italy from 
firewe, lie expresses bis surprise that the statue of Tarqumius Prisco* 
was destitute of this* ornament, seeing that Us father, DemaratuSj 
was a Corinthian by birth. But it must be roioembored tbit if the 
tradition bo true that DemarstUfi was banished from Corinth hy the 
usurper Cypselus, me. btiO t there is good reason to suppose that the 
wearing of rings on the fingers was as yet unknown in that city, 
[^ing goes so far as to assert that the fashion did not esist in Greece 
before the timed of the Pdtapoimesian War (b.c. 431-101}, pud it is 
indeed probable that np to that period the signet was merely the gem 
itself, worn suspended by a string. Signets of crystal* (or glass), 
attached to gold chain h. are enumerated amongst tho donations to tlie 
Parthenon, in an inscription dating from the tamo times, Pinto's story 
about the ring of Gyges p which rendered the wearer invisible when 
tho bixzet, atfMficvqj Wbb turned inside^ only shows that the present 
form tens the general one in Isis day idee, to the usages of which he 
necessarily suited the particular of bis tale* 

Under the early Republic the senators alone had the privilege of 
wearing gold rings> which Pliny deduces from the tradition that they 
hi hi usiiiti tin if rings in order to mark their sense of what they looked 
upon as £l national calamity, viz., the publication of the Dies Fasti, or 
the days on which assemblies could legally be held, by Cn. Flavius, 
secretary to Appiua Claudius Cmcus, and his election us tribune by 
tbe grateful plebeians, an efcnfc which took place b.p. 303. On the 
same occasion the knight a pnt away their silver phnlt7‘&' r or em- 
I K^scd decorations worn over the breastplate, the original badge of 
their rant, for the gold ring did not become their distinctive mark 

* M TUp onyx with an njntolofPti ^ in thi* iht ™il4 have hwn thj other 

than ft Ionian Conc h m its u of 32 dm. (i™.) candmively ibowa i 

f Bv an apt metaphor thn Latin* rimikriy tallod/wicfci the }<art holding the 
fltomv it* rcsombUnco la lfcafn to a *lii*sy!« wbfcii Ukawlfls held# a rictus* thecgli 
0 f a differenl uarl. Out htattb hcuril, Ae. p ii Jt corruption of tho German Uteri, a 
41 HumthhC bw* 0 * llkn a month she open selling tim atid hold* (he rsul, 
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before the reign of Tiberius, Pliny noticing tint late ns tinder 
Augustus, the majority of them kept to their ancient rings of iron. 

For man y ages* however, not oven the senators wore gold rings 
in private life: they were issued from the treasury to such els were 
sent on embassies to foreign princes* to invest them with, greater 
respectability, nor were any allowed to wear them besides those thus 
LomutEsdcmed by the shite. Even these privileged few r only put them 
on when acting in public capacities; when at homo they continued 
to wear their ancient iron signet-rings. Xely, more* when they 
triumphed they were not permitted to assume this, it would seem* 
exclusive privilege of au ex-ambassador^ but like Marius* al love-men- 
tioned, bore on the finger the simple iron circlet, like the attendant slave. 
This tyrant, all-powerfnl as he was, never possessed ft gold ring at all 
before Lis third consulships having, it would appear, acquired the right 
Ly serving as ambassador in the interim. 

As a relic of ancient usage the bride^ betrothal ring* continued 
in Pliny's time to be nude of iron, and not set with » gem. Due of 
these has come under my notice: it was made in the form of two hands 
clasped, and the whole strongly plated with gold. It had recently 
been luriied up in aoiiu? diggings at Home, and was unquestionably 
authentic. This old Itomrm fashion was revived in Germany in modern 
times. The women of Prussia in the war of liWntion ? 1813* in lack 
of other coin, contributed their wadding rings to the patriotic fund, 
receiving in exchange from the government others of imu, with the 
commemorative legend * u Ich gabe gold fur EEseu/ 1 Those are now 
preserved in their families ub very precious heirlooms. 

The present Italian name for the wedding ring it; Fedr\ “ faith 11 
or 14 troth." It probably bore the same name in the hnim of the 

* The Egyptian gold* before the introduction of oHuage* hul mmnlly ritcnUUd in 
tho farm of ft and the K^-pime at hi* unmage pLwcd mb of thaw peev* of 
on Id* wifefc finger* In token of his cnmisting her with all bu pp^-my, TktiCixtW 
Oirtakni* my* Ctemanj* mw tih^ hum in following thk cuBLom, and in our own 
ma/tiago tommy t be mm )ik» th* vuw pkin pM ring on \m bride* finet-r 
Hbejn be «y« h “With .fell my worldly gwfa 1 tW endow/ 1 (^bwrpok ‘EeyiilLi], 
M^tbdo^V p. i.) 
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Lowit Empire the symbol usurping the title of ihe ideal it signified; 
tor Pm dent inn Lain, in Ills 1 Msrtyra of Ctdngiurrifl r*— 
w IHiusi fhfrw fipnnms riub‘ frrtur o.mm]oji, ,f 
M hungo of toh/bi'M Qijslifttzt'u, ih rough the ckradft as borne hU ring. 4 ’ 

The early establishment of this symbol of plighted troth in the 
i I fccijiri mnrmgo ceremony m curiously illustrated by that amonga^ 
the c Golden Maxims' of Pythagoras : i? Never wear ton tight a ring-;** 
which wn* interpreted ns a emit Eon ngaiiiei entering into the state of 
matrimony. 

According to the new regulations/ of the law f&teed under Tiberius, 
mi one was allowed to wear a gold ring unless loth himself, fatlier, and 
grandfather were free-born, his property asaessed at four hundred 
Kcatertm (4QOOL), and himself possessing the right of witting in the 
Fourteen rows in the theatre allotted to the equestrian order by the 
Julian Law. (Plim xxxiii, 8 r ) Before tins law was on noted, any one 
it would seem might wear n gold ring at In's pleasure, and Pliny takes 
the story nf tlie three bushels of rings ml letted from tbe duiii nt the 
buttle of Can me aa a proof bow universal the fashion bad Become by 
that time. But with all respect to Pliny s judgment, the story' tides 
not warrant his deduction, which is so entirely at variance with all the 
rest of the facts he has been adducing to exhibit the frugality of the 
Republican ages in that particular down to the very latent. The 
three bushels of rings may indeed have been collected, but not in gold* 
The quantity first becomes credible when understood to Iks made up 
of the iron rings worn probably by every on® who fell in that Imtile, 
from the private to the genfruLt Pliny's view of the matter was 

* Such ihtiTff'rcacc luiil Imeoinn nccra&iFy t fo-r C Sut|v Galbn hud cwnplainpd ilwi 

the very i4iivru-kw|v™ to« presuming to usurp ihc orinttEK'tn. 

f To give Livy's sc&mut of the inchUnt (xxxiii. 1 £)l After relating the words in 
whlfli Sliigo, HsnnitelV bftthur, aiincturscud the victory to Ihti C&rttuiginimi H'Uaia. lie 
goes on: “ In ennfimuitiim of isuch Joyful iiiLriltgcnec, ho ordered a Img of gold rings to 
I* 1 emptied ou the llcMir of iho voatibulo of tlie scnnto-boiiF^p which made such n heap* 
nn whoa measured to till three &ud » half modi* not Aun-Wj), according to houic 

HDtbm A report, mn near the truth* ha* kept Its ground, that they did not exceed 
<^i e lWi'iij full* tic thereupon wilted p m proof of the ox tent of the aLnughicr, teat none 
but kolght^ and of tb>c only the principal men, uwd tn wear this. disHtn-Llon," 
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hinged by tho extravagance in that Iiixitry trhioh surrounded him* 
though hut ike growth of hi* own rtmtury. 

Yet ovcn tiuder Augustus, a fuw FeiiLitury- (stanch Oonflemtiveu 
evidently) contmued faithful to the old republican ring of iron, such 
hh Calpurnius, and Mauiliui who hud b van k$ute to Marina in the 
Jugurthiuc War, iind also L. Fufidius. In the fimiily of the Quinctii, 
not even the ladies were allowed to wear any ornaments of gold. The 
Lacodamoaiaiui in Pliny’e ago adhered to the Law of Lyctirgim. and 
wore nothing but iron-signets; a mlc they observed to a much later 
period, for Phlegon writing in the middle of the next century in that 
most ghastly of ghost atones* with which his Wok 4 On Wonderful 
Things 1 opens, speaks of the iron ring of Miicbjitos exchanged for the 
gold one with which Ihilinnion his spectre-bride had been buried .'T 
The metal continued in nm for this purpose even beyond the dale 
of the fall of the iZoruan Empire, <■ specially amongst Buck as affected 
a primitive atmplicity of manners. Thun we find in the sixth century 
A vims, bishop of Vienne, requesting Apollimris, bin hop of Valence, to 
get- him one so made; ' l Ui unnnlo forreu A admodum tcimi vclut 
concurrents us m ho Mphinulia concludendo sigilli dnplieU forma 
gominia eirdmibu* iuaeratur/* A curious allusion this to a swivel 
signal, apparently to be cut in the same metal* otherwise be would 
have specified the gem he required* A vitas goes on to direct that it 
be engraved with the monogram of his own name. As he says nothing 
about the engraving on the other side of ihe revolving steal p we may 

* Tiro origifo*! of Goethe* ' Traui rm IV.rim*/ Inn for Hoperior io Li in diwnntte 
rlTcn, for he ha* nrodittvalhed, and tIuTehy tb* nil,.. Th P wording of the tiripnaj 
Allow# it to liavL' been a report from the governor i>( the ;mwinee u> the emperor j ihv 
mwant may iherdoro be tt&alved an one of ibe Uatt ainhtEtiticanxl all rerela- 

ikms of tht* flpifiEual werR 

f Tliii uhLMvn, what frequent db-f-verica still confirm, that mmm ccmtimud to be 
bud a cl ebu ioin b wfth their Env.mntc ring on the finger, in die Ram it way a* ^-ben they 
were commit led eo the funeral pyre* Fnrpertini rruuirks m the eight of Cynthia'# 
gjufct— 

u El RotsiiiEu ifigito berjrlkn ododemt ignw^ 

When tiro corpse A Julius Cutar wm tnmnltutm-Jy burnt by the esdttxl [upuLice, 
the ihlh ns filing their artnn* the women their own oftmcniti and the liuHm of their 
chiblitn^ lab# the finf, Up <ln honour to the uxtnttipmacd obwquiLm 
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c-r.iiic-1 ud<? it Wiijs something that went there as a matter of course; 
perhaps the title of his diocese, a cross, or other emblem ten* well 
known to require to be partteulimeod in hie directions to the mator. 

NevertheleeH, it in perfect ly dear that even before the age of the 
Antoni non iron rings bad been degraded into a badge of servitude, at 
It-Hst amongst the Unmans, for A pul trine mentioning a moneys bag 
sealed up by a slavOj has occasion to allude to the signet in iron wbieli 
hi^. 41 bs being a slave/ was then wearing on his linger when charged 
wilh the fraud* Isidornn also (h e h ) affirms that the fn-e-hnm onlv 
i;ould wear gold, freed-men silver, and slaves iron—seemingly alluding 
to the regulation in fores during the times of the Lower Empire* 
Thaw the millionaire Trimalchiu, an enaandpnh-d slave, though he 
proved to bis admiring guests, by weighing them iu their sight, that 
ihe gold ornaments upon his wife Fortune in amounted altogether to 
sis pounds and a, half-—a tolerable load for a lady—yet durst not 
himself (this was in Hero's time) wear a solid gold ring* “but displayed 
on his little finger el large one, gilt, and on the top joint of tliu ms t 
another of gold studded with stars of iron/ 1 But the entire passage 
from Trimaldiio's Feast deserve to ho transcribed in full, as curiously 
il but rating the massy jewellery of the ladies of the times. 

14 * But tell me pray, Cains, why does not Fortunata cams to dinner ? p 
4 Why/ replied Triinalehbj "you know what sort ofn woman she is; 
until she has seen that the pin to is all right, and divided the broken 
meat amongst the younger fry, she will not put a morsel in her 
mouth/ b That may be so/ said Habimut, £ hut unless she comes to 
table, I vanish/ Bo saying*he was on the point of getting up; hut 
on a given signal* * Fortunata ! P was bawled out four times or more 
by the whole troop of servants. She thereupon came in, wearing a 
white apron iu such a fashion as to display beneath it her red gown, 
wreathed anklets, and gilt slippers. Then wiping her hands upon the 
handler chief she wore about her neck, she ran up to the couch on 
which Scintilla, Habiimas wife, was reclining, and lissed her, m she 
was testifying her delight aL her appearance with* *DoI really see 
you, my dear?' And so tilings went on until Fortunata pulled off the 
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bracelets from her brawny Arms, end allowed them to the Admiring 
Si'intiilii, At last she undid her anklet* also, and her golden hair-net, 
which she informed ns was of the finest standard. This was noticed 
by Trimnlchio, who ordered them all to lie brought to him. Then, 
‘Do yon see,’ quoth he, ‘the woman"* fetters? Loot how we cnok- 
holda an? robl>ed and plundered ; they ought to weigh six pounds ami 
a half; nail yet I Iiavo myself a bracelet ten pounds? in weight, nmdo 
out of Mercury’s tithes upon my profits.' Finally, lest we should 
doubt hi? word, ho sends for a pair of scales, and bids all around make 
Hure of the weight, Nor was Scintilla a whit better behaved, for she 
took off from her neck a little case, which she willed ‘ Good Luck.’ out 
ot which she produced two ear-drops, and gave them in her turn to 
Fortunate to examine, adding, ‘Thanks to tuy lord and master, nobody 
else has such fine ones/ ‘ Yes,’ buys ITuhinmi, ‘ you plagued me into 
Inlying you these glass bonds; truly, if \ had a daughter I should cut 
both her ears off. If there were no women we should have everything 
as cheap as dirt; hut ns it is, where we gain a penny we spend a 
pound/” 

Freed-men could only obtain the right to wear a ring of solid gold 
by mi express decree of tins Semite; and, as may be supposed, instances 
were not wanting csf the nobles ism bracing this opportunity for paying 
court to tin ruling favourite of the day; a piece of adulation thus 
commented on by Pliny, in a letter to Montanas; “You must have 
already observed, from my last letter, that I had remarked the monu¬ 
ment of Pallas (freed-mini of Claudius tWr) hearing this inscrip¬ 
tion;—* To this man the Senate, to rewSrd his fidelity and affection 
towards his master and mistress, decreed the insignia of the prwtoriau 
office, together with a donation of 150,000/., of which vole he only 
accepted the honorary part/ I afterwards deemed it worth while to 
look up the decree itself* 1 found it so exaggerated and extravagant, 
that, compared with its language, that most arrogant of epitaphs 
appears not merely modest but even humble. The collected oud united 
glories, not only of those ancient heroes the African), the Achaici, the 
Xuinaiilini, lmt even of those of later times, the Murii, the Sylhm, the 
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PompevH, not to go down further in the list, fall far short of the praises 
heaped upon a Pallas. Must I think the senators to have been joking, 
or mere miserable wretobes? Joking* T ahould say, wore joking con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of the Benato. Wares they wretches* thou ? 
But no one can lie stink so low m to he forced thus to degrade himself, 
Was it done then from ambitious motive** anti the desire of rising in 
the state? But who could be bo senseless i\h to wish to rise through 
bia own or the public disgrace in that empire where the sole advantage 
of the most exalted station was the privilege of being the first to sing 
the praises of a Pallas? I pass over the circumstance that the 
praiforinn insignia axe offered to Pa Lias —offered to a slave—inasmuch 
as it is slaves who offer them. I puss over the words of the vote* 1 Ho 
must not merely be urged* hut oven compelled to wear n gold ring ; fe it 
being, forsooth, derogatory to the dignity of the Senate that a man of 
pnetormn rank should wear an iron one,” 

Pliny 7 in the chapter so often quoted* is indignant that slaves 
should have taken to wear iron rings plated with gold* and thus evade 
the law 1 . Such were called Samoihmtiun H from thy place where the 
fashion first arose.* Of this sort numerous specimens are preserved* 
Ail apt illustration of such an ornament, as worn by one ' fi of Ca^aars 
household/' is the sale-eetfllogue description of an example formerly iu 
the possession of a noted antiquario, "An antique iron ring, plated 
with gold ; it ban on the centre u gold medallion, with the busts 
of Augustus and Li via facing cadi other, in high relief*” Another* 
in the Marlborough cabinet, has merely the shoulders plated with 
gold* and chased. The centra in a silver medallion of the same 
imperial boats in relief on one side* in intaglio on the other, and 
turning upon a swivel within the beu*ih The whole may, however* be 


* 1 imapecfc they were at tf*t hdp of initiation into the Mysteries uf the Culnri, 

of which that iabud was the celebrated kcoI. The ingenuity disjdayvd iu tin* isnluii oJ' 
the twn tiicUiLs in it- wtthj thing anaiegunis to thu nature of those mystic du-mitiem* 
related off^prin^ of Vulcan, mid turcuiara of all the aw-fal art m j uinl whoso worship 
wsut introduced by thu Phtriiiriuuts the few* to?* of nainiu^ ncnl metallurgy, Luereiiua 
idUnh* to the “^lULwllLniein forrto " \w things Well knuan iu his day. 
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merely it production of Home sixteenth century forger, its appearance 
not being til together satisfactory. 

Tlii' Italian jewellers of the Cinque-wnto period Imre limM ns 
much taste, and infinitely more labour, upon the making mid chasing 
of rings in steel, as upon those In the precious metal. It may be that 
the worthlessness of the material having saved these, whilst the 
changes of fashion remorselessly consigned to the melting-pot the most 
exquisite specimens of Hitch ns possessed intrinsic value, will account 
for the fact tit at. tunny rings in steel far surpass in originality of form, 
and in exquisite chasing of the most elaborate patterns, any similar 
works in gold of the same school. Wonderful examples of such, and 
also in bronze, attracted my admiration on looking over a large collec¬ 
tion of rings of all periods, which hud taken a whole half century to form 
ut Vienna, and which subsequently was acquired by Lord Bnivbrookc. 
But wc know that like works proceeded from the greatest artists of 
the times, after what Cellini himself ban recorded in his Life, that 
during his first residence in Rome (1524), “ within some ancient ums 
tilled with ashes were found certain iron rings inlaid with gold and 
set with nicolL The learned explained them as designed to endow the 
wearer with equanimity under all the changes of his fortune. At the 
request of certain gentlemen, I made several rings after this pattern, 
lint in Jine sled, elegantly engraved and inlaid with gold, which made 
a very handsome appearance, and for some of them 7 W ris paid a* mU cli 
as forty seudi " each." And even this high price was fur below their 
artistic value, if they at all equalled ono in the same style in the 
Beverley Cabinet attributed to Cellini's'hand. The gem (a Lalris, 
prettily engraved with the head of a nymph) is mounted in a moulded 
frame, upheld 011 either side by two tiny Cupids, seen sideways, each 
pair standing on the shoulders of a larger brother, displayed m front 
face, all chiselled in uteri with indescribable perfection, and kid upon 
a shank of gold. 


4 The eHJ «cu<io of the time, wrath tttMntln% sbont i, m o shitliu^ 








silver mm 

Risen in *ilutr have come down to our times in abundance and great 
variety, some having the uignet cut upon tho metal itself {which is 
more usually the case), sometimes set with iirUgli in gems. The fact 
mentioned by Isidonm that this metal had become, under the Empire, 
tile distillation of an emaneipaled slave, h Efficiently accounts for their 
krge numbers. Pliny notices the haring seen Arelliua Fuscne, who 
had been expelled for libel from the equestrian order, and consequently 
kid forfeited lm gold ring, appearing in public with a silver one on 
}i\* finger, apparently out of bravado, and to show how little he eared 
for his degradation. 

There are a considerable* mini her of those with signets cut in tho 
solid metal, the style of which at the first glance indicates a Grecian 
origin,* hut by far tho greatest part date from the Lower Empire. 
This appears from their extremely quaint workmanship, tho baseness of 
their metal, which is of the same low standard as the denarii of the 
reigns to which they belong, and tho intagli usually sot in them— 

* Thcfj a*o of ihe KitiH! ^rneaful simplicity of (■hsijB, auJ ,i^ an fully finished a > thu 
more munenm* h?IM goM rinirs nJ' isiigaa Gratia. A *tu<l i.f £<M often travui^o ttn 
bead. 1 he earliest tircck kmbe C nmj«]i thewe, hen ]>o engraved goi u?s fc 
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attempts ai imperial busts, eagles T Tic tones, anil simiJar military 
i it vices, Hie latest productions of the decaying glyptic art. Their iorm 
also is commonly of the angular outline, only adapted for Ihe little 
finger, and which, as already noticed, became the general fashion in 
the latest times of the Empire. Occasionally the shanks arc orna¬ 
mented with patterns in mVZfo, an alloy of copper, lead, and sulphur 
(known even to the Egyptians and to Homer), fused into the lines of 
& pattern cut out in the metal—an art carried afterwards to such 
perfection by the Florentines of the Qnuttro-cento. Others have 
the shoulders elaborately luted in the patterns common m lute 
Roman jewellery. Some were not signets, hut merely worn for 
ornament, since they have nothing on the face but a good wish in 
niello, usually oax.ave* (Watortcm Cabinet), a fay hi on taken from 
the complimentary camel of the name age* A few, again, are set with 
j wist c iutagli* 111 another example that haw come in my way, found at 
CtLcrloon (hen Siformn), the stone* a hue mcolo engraved with a Venus 
Yictrix* was enchased in a gold collet* in the manner not unusual 
when set in the tdder rings of iron. As these silver Tings nre usually 
turned up on the site of camps and military station*, it may bo 
supposed that, besides being a distinction between the freed-man and 
the slave, they were the ornament of Hto private foldiore or others 
whose? position did not allow of a morn valuable material m their 
aignet, fur the^ojtf ring conferred the rant of the Tribune (colonel). 

b&ouhs msos. 

Of rings in brome, though naturally l fie most numerous now extant, 
owing both to the worthlessness and imperishability of the metal, none 
have ever come under my observation that seem anterior to the Inter 
times of the Empire. And Ibis was to be expected, iron continuing m 

* Anther, rtfU w ww\% fotiml in YWksLLra {now in my jwMwjouX the 
teN#>i a miltinj; a nont, m n*l iwtpsr, dmiMy m*nr*4 in a fin* 

I lk* * 1 earn* collect ion (Dfrntey) pwamil ankhafy exactly Mnilkr in wtakc. bni 
iiet with an onyx r<rpn*cnting a riclorious Auriga la IlU fooMiurue car, wen in frcml 
done m thu LitLvht Human manner. 
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long material far tho poorer classes, and oven, simultaneously with 
gol A t for tho opulent. It is probable mast of these bronze risigsf? wore 
gilt when in wear, or else the metal so lacquered as to pass for gold. 
Home, Indeed, may have been made out of that mixed metal, the 
Corinthian brass, im alloy of copper gold and silver, like our “jeweller's 
gold," much in request in Pliny T a time, as he tells ua, for dishes and 
similar utensils for the table* This composite metal would oxidise in 
the earth, ami not be now distinguishable from ordinary bronze, unless 
it should he repnlished. 

A proof that these Imso trinkets were intended lo paws for gold is 
the fnet that they often occur of fanciful shapes and set with coloured 
pswteSj not intagli, imitations of precious stones; mere ornamental 
jewellery, not signets. It is in bronze rings that paste intagli, re¬ 
taining their antique settings, do occur* and that almost without an 
exception; for only two instances of pastes ^et in gold Lava ever come 
under my notice—one, a lino imitation of sardonyx, a sphinx in cameo, 
the other an intagliOj a goblet in an elegant Retting, in tho Water ton 
Dactylic theca. In fact, few pastes can Ijo received without suspicion 
unless they ret el in their ancient settings of base metal, or appear cut 
and trimmed ready for such mounting. Pels tea of very elaborate 
execution, both in cameo and intaglio, hare come down to ns in massy 
rings of this Irind T which when in their pristine freshness must have 
imposed on the beholder for gold and real gem. Huch must have been 
the “well dissembled emerald an the hand" of I be exquisite in Martini, 
who, after pricing all manner of the moat expensive rarities, pledges 
Isia ring, and that with difficulty, for eight nummi (two franc*) where¬ 
with to buy himself a dinner:— 

** GppipHtffevU tmpor Mfirsy.*u rtd 
Vtx octo numuils ammluui unJc ccawmk™ 

Real atones engraved are rarely found set in this kind of rings ; such 
were too dear for the poor w earer, whilst the impostor made a better 
tigure with m fine coloured paste in his gilded ring. 

Besides these, a largo number are lo Iw seen with tho device cut 
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upon tbc metal. The simplicity of some of these,, ft scorpion > a .., a 

iUb, may perhaps famish mi argument for assigning them to a higher 
antiquity than the limit filed nt the loginning of this chapter When 
the old man** wife in Aristophanes, os above quoted, talks of getting a 
facsimile of her husband's signet made for the small price of hnlf-&~ 
drachma, she muni necessarily mean one in base metal* 

Like the Chinese, the ancients with all their ingenuity were never 
able to invent a lock on the security of which they could depend. In 
the heroic ages Homer represents them as aeeuring the doors of 
store-rooms and chests of valuables hy means of artfully tied knots iu 
the cord fastening them, which could only be loosened by the party 
who had made them. Even after locks of some kind had come into 
general use {for Roman keys are plentiful enough), the good house¬ 
keeper mode assurance doubly sure by putting bin seal on the shire- 
room door every time he dosed it. This was the duty of the mistress 
of the house, for Ynpiscua quotes, in illustration of Aurelia n ? H simple 
mode of life T that he made hia wife continue to carry the “ ami ulitx 
m/netariw” an when they were both in a private station. Diogenes 
Laertius, to put in the strongest light the fiimplicdty of Lacydes the 
philosopher, tells a story that, whenever he had occasion to bring 
anything out of hie pantry, after sealing it up he used b throw 
the ring into it through a hole in the door, for fear hia servants 
should take it off Ids finger when asleep* and therewith repeal the 
place: after they had helped themselves to the comestibles. But 
his servants, observing Iris sapient precaution, imitated hm mode 
of procedure, invaded the pantry hi iHL security, sealed the door 
again, and replaced the ring in the way shown them by their sagacious 
master* 

liiumpks oT these honMtoepew’ Rignflli *ks the bronze stumps, 
sometimes cut into the shape of n foot or other quaint device, hue! 
engraved with a proper mime either in full or contracted, mi Laving 
** *hank attached to the reverse, sbowing they were intended to be 
™“ « fiagfli-riugs. Besides Been ring dittirs, fundi stamps servod to 
seal the pitch ur plaster alupping the mouth of the winc-jftr, the 
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tampering wherewith by the servants was tho sorest trial of pater¬ 
familias y patience; fur Horace quotes, ns a proof of equanimity, 

“Kigno frattu bob iamblne lagcmtv” 
tx Xitr nm iitirk mud if the Jttuk't &eul E* erased” 

With such stamps the potters marked their names on their ware, on 
tin! bundle of Ilia amphora, and on the inside of their table crockery 1 , 
nr <( vaya esearia/ 8 

Eut the most singular thing about them is that many exist with 
lho legeml-leiters in relief, and therefore could not Lave sorted the 
purposes already enumerated, in which the irnpremm itself is in¬ 
variably in relief, and therefore mils I hate come from a matrix in 
intaglio. These therefore could only have been employed when inked 
over, like printing type, and i*o applied to the parchment or papyrus 
requiring official authentication, being in fact stereotypes on n am a] l 
HCfile. It therefore h a necessary inference lhat they were intended 
for signing documents required perpetually and in large quantities at 
once; like the office-stomps used for the same purpose in the passport 
bureaux on the Continent. Such an explanation is supported by the 
existing practice amongst all Mohammedan nations of inking the 
signet, whether in stone- or metal, and thus transferring it to the paper 
requiring the signature; the use of wax for tho purpose being unknown 
ii* those countries. It is very probable the large Sardinian seals in 
eah-cdony were similarly applied: usages are so unvarying in the East, 
tlinl the present existence of any custom affords a pretty eure warrant 
that it was equally in use fifteen hundred years ago* 

To return to our proper subject, it must be noted that medteml 
ringN of a similar material are much more numerous than the antique, 
the excessive penury of tin- times rendering such the common ornament 
of classes in society who anciently had only known the precious metals 
in such a form. The Ho man r alien may, however, he distinguished 
from the medieval so abundantly turned up in tho earth of every old 
town, not merely by tile superiority of their shapes, but by the different 
composition of their metal Homan works are in variably made of 
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Wnae-Hsoppor ami fin; media 1 vail of or hmm (Jmtm), n com- 

pound of copper and Bronze when polished has somewhat of a 

brownish tint, with the hard iw$» of forged iron; brass, on the contrary, 
more resembles gold in colour, and is much softer than bronze. 

I will conclude with a notice of perhaps the most curious Roman 
relic in thin class tlml anywhere CthtU, am of huge dimensirum pre¬ 
served amongst the Rutupinc antiquities in Trinity College Library, 
On the fact* are cut the letters F and E, repeated an ns to form a 
square, and seemingly containing Hie let tor L in monogram N perhaps 
intended to convoy the wish, “ Fcliciter [Bond iuck to you!)** the 
regular nuptial benediction ; “dictum fdiritcr/ 3 Juvenal puts amongst 
She details of the wedding ceremony. The legend on tin? shank, 
“Btimmiiis Amato N, M —Stimmius to Amatos, n Kew Year's gift—is 
very curious, from the shape of the a and the final A p f f regular 
Saxon characters, and supposed to belong to a period long posterior to 
the complete evacuation of this island by the liftmans.. The whole 
ring retains traces of a very thick gilding, 

BINGS. 

In lead rings occur, though they are extremely rare, set with intngli 
of early dote and good work, and not with ihe rude gems or cheaper 
pastes that point out the ornaments of the plebeian hand. Ii k 
evident that these leaden rings in their time passed for massy gold, a 
deception favoured by their weight and ductility, and not to lie easily 
detected when encased in the thick envelope of gold-leaf, of which 
they often retain Lhe trace. Rut since tins caging could not applied 
hy mean a of heat, time and wear speedily separated it from the soft 
metal underneath. Ihis fraud can be traced back to the remotest 
antiquity, Herodotus recording as a clever Irick, highly relished by a 
ft rest, that Polyerates (the hero of the Ring*) bought off his Spurt tut 


* Tta- Ikmoni fin Pitch erics sdofld in tcriimtmy tfl this tcgthrl fo ^ fcgjjy <lf ft 
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invaders-, when I hoy appeared t<H* * strong for resistance, in Samian gold 
pieces, coined hr the nonce in gilt lead. 

A singular trick of eome undent regno accidentally cm rat- to light 
in :l ring in my own possession > uf old Gtcek work, bulky, hollow, and 
sri with an intaglio head of Jupiter Aijjllidh, Both subject aud style 
miikci me refer it to <\rcne. that city where, according to Eupclls ’ 
{.-Elian sii. 30), the poorest had eignet rings worth ten minfc (30/.), 
and the Eirtists engaged in engraving gems “were really wonderful/' 
buL whether for their numbers or their skill he does not say. The 
gem in question hud always protruded somewhat from the netting, ami 
uf hist was drawn out by the sealing-wax on which it won impressed, 
when it appeared that all the hollow behind it hud been filled up with 
lead-foil folded tight, still retaining, its form, but converted by time 
into a brittle oxide, showing by the total conversion of its substance, 
for bow many centuries it had occupied that position. We possibly 
behold hi re the ingenious contrivance of some sharp di aler in articles 
of viridt under King Batina, to extract a few more drachma out of 
Home unsuspicious client. 

The Vcneiian audio (Mia morte, that plays m terrible a part in the 
poisoning stories of the seventeenth century, wan no fiction. Kam- 
homom relates a recent occurrence in Pane testifying very strongly 
to the reality of the belief. An antiquary having bought amongst 
other piece* of old Italian jewellery an elaborately chased ring, acci¬ 
dentally sc ru tolled his hand with the projecting foliation of the hcasih 
Kext day he felt all the Rjmptoma of paralysis, which his physician 
could only explain by pohow infused into the blood by the sumo 
puncture. On therefore examining the ring T its Lead was found 
to contain two steel fangs, hollow, and capable of protrusion on the 


a manual of devotion wrapped up in caxmu, containing liar™ lmui#c* (otic k-ing Jtvhn 
Frith's * Mirror *). The book waa aumd to ilu? Vfco-4.'Iwhcwltar, who carefully hivo*- 
typntotl all tint ciirunigliincc of the discovery, nrn L ftsoartalncd their trntU. The nuinLLal 
wrdH tiii-fl republished tinder Use tillo &f 1 Vox Fiid*,' 

• In hie * Hnrfcft,* brought out ao. 421 3 a vsliubti? notice, a* indicating tin? nine 
moniBsa of ctjgravnl genu? amon^t the wrotUhy brooks nt ihc early date. 
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prfiHflnre of u spring; at the berk* These still efjptniocd truces of the 
poison with which they were originally charged* The wearer in the 
olden Lime had merely to gitfe hi* enemy a cordial shake of the hunch 
under pretence of reconciliation., and the next day was rid of him by 
£ Hhe Judgment of God,” 

To conclude this chapter of curio us rings with an anecdote well 
worthy of its place- u The first duke of Wellington, meeting Miss Dawson 
Danu r at a dinner party, was observed to look intently at a ring worn 
by that lady, After dinner ho accosted her, and requested to be 
allowed to see it, as the children suy t ' in his own hands. 1 ' Where 
did you get this ring 1 said KM. the duke.—'It belonged to the late 
Mrs. Fitadiorbcrt/-—‘Yea. Do yon know the trick of it? have yon 
opened it ?'— 1 Opened it ? 1 know of no trick/ esduimed the Indy. The 
duke touched a spring, and showed behind the ring a tiny miniature 
of the liegent in his best days. * There were two of these rings/ 
explained the Duka, * They were exactly silks, so my attention was 
drawn to yours. The fellow ring 1o this differed from it in that it 
enclosed the likened of Mr*. Hteherbcrt. The king gave that one to 
me before ho died + and ordered me to place it cm hm breast before the 
coffin was closed down. I did so/” (Ikstc, 4 Nowadays at Home and 
Abroad/ n p* ISO.) 
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FlSUUa RINGS. 

The fashion of wearing on the fillers figures of Egyptian deities, thus 
ridiculed by Pliny (xxriii, 1 : 1 ); “Jam vero ct Harpncratem, stnitiaequo 
JSgypljonmi nnmimun in digitin riri qnoqae pi>rt&ro incipiunt” has 
left ns a beautiful specimen, to ho seen in the Case of acwabei in the 
British Museum (Egyptian department), Three hnsts, of Osiris, Isis, 
nnd the little Horns, admirably modelled in full relief in gold, tho style 
Roman-Egyptkn, placed aide by side, form the bead of a ring, the 
slntnk leiug attached at their hack. Caylua figures another exactly 
simitar, with a third of the hjiiuc class* in w'hieii the busts of Osiris iim] 
Iflifl form the Citretnitics of H round (shank, bring so brought together 
as to lie side by side, but pointing in opposite directions. In tho 
Watertoa Collection i* one of I rouse, from the benril of which projects 
w hunt of Scrapie in the same metal* chased out of the edid with great 
spirit* and probably affording a precise idea of the construction of those 
rings bearing, " principb irnaginnm t auro 3 " which were mvented by 
the courtiers of Claudius. 

Such rings composed bodily of deities remind ns of those still 
common in Italy p formed out of a cmcifis bent until the foot and 
upper limb of the cross meeting together make up the shank, go that 
the crucified figure becomes the most ronapiciious fonture in the orita^ 
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meat. Others. again, dating front tlie Cinque-cento, open and disclose 
a skeleton, tie* one master idea that runs through all mediaeval thought 
and art. The same Egyptian influence upon Unman thought is also 
manifested in the numerous rings still extant made to represent the 
sacred asp, coiled up in several folds, and which being frequently 
found in company with female ornaments as deposited in the sepulchre, 
are supposed to have been exclusively worn by the fair sex, with whom 
the worship of Isis, so strongly recommended by its affectation of purity 
and mystery, had from its first introduction into lialy almost super¬ 
seded every other creed. Some, again, are evidently connected with the 
Bacchanalia, rites that for a short time flourished amazingly at Home 
in the later limes of the Ilopublic, until they degenerated into such 
schools of debauchery, that they were put down by a most severe 
decree of the Senate, Amongst the Uriel I i antique jewels was a 
remarkable relic of the sort, the exquisite work of which was the 
surest indication that its date preceded the times of the Empire. 
A square tablet is tilled with the figure of a tiger concha lit, cut out of 
the gold, the field being pierced u jour. From the upper part of the 
tablet rises a pediment, formed by a tall Bacchic crater between two 
lions rampant for supporter*. The shank is a broad, flat Land, orna¬ 
mented with ivy-leaves in pierced work. Another belonging to the 
toinc class supports n pyramid, truncated, of four degrees, each face 
of the lowest step containing a door, so that the passages intersect 
iit the centre. On the fiat summit is engraved in intaglio a little 
tiger, the favourite companion of the Indian Bacchus. The idea of this 
singular decoration, so replete with symbolism, must have been im¬ 
ported from India together with the Mysteries to which it belongs. 
The Hindoo* of the present day have ruassy silver rings, with heads 
fashioned into small pagodas. presenting an analogy of taste that 
cannot be the result of accident, although their proportions are 
exaggerated. Two fine specimens may ho seen amongst the Indian 
nrihiji.ilHen of the British Museum* 

I lave already alluded to the Hindoo fashion of wearing a small 
mirror ret in a ring, in order to solace the dusky bounty with the most 
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agreeable of all reflections, her OWH charm h ; and have suggested the 
probability that the antique Cam pan inn rings, with the large, flat, 
plane disks, were intended for the same purpose, for which as long as 
the metal waa burnished they were admirably adapted,* Pliny's 
remark upon the omerald, that stones having their surface an exact 
plane reflected objects like a mirror, seems to imply that exquisites 
osed them for such a purpose. This m sufficiently probable, for 
numbers of Bom an jux-ket mirrors, no larger fLan a “First Brass’* 
coin (which generally forms the lid)* are to ho seen m collections. It is 
therefore a natural inference that a stone serving the same office, at 
once ornamental, precious, and portable, must have been prized above 
all other jewels. But the emerald* whose aid enabled the near-sighted 
Kero to view the combats in llic arena, must for that purpose have 
been a atone hollowed out at the buck, rendering it a Concave lens, 
and likewise have been set d jaur lei the emperor's ring, to have thus 
served for n lorgnette* 

These portable aids to devotion give occasion tn notice the Deati Is 
rings of medieval times, which so often puzzle the finders m to their 
original use. They are frequent in brass, and sometime* turn up in 
silver, and may he easily recognised by the ten little projections 
(whence their name) like cogs upon their circumference, standing for 
so many Ave$ f whilst iho round head engraved with LH.S* and the 
Tkrw .Yiii7*, that ancient and mystic symbol, represents the Pater 
Nosier , They were worn by devotees p as being more portable than 
the usual rosary, as a substitute for which they could be used at 
night by tin? wearer when Tumble to sleep, or if awakened by sense 
ill-boding dream. Perbap, too, the inconvenience of the projecting 
cogs perpetually making itself felt between the fingers served for 
a mild variety of penance, and converted the ornament into an 
ingenious engine for gently mortifying the flesh, an all-snifteient 
recommendation with the pious of the age to which the invention 
belongs* * 


m Flmy actually Hates that silver mirror* ("which had then corns into i^fral use) 
reflected objscte better ifffiU on the berk. 
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STONE 11XHGS. 

Rings carved entirely in the solid stone appear to have been much 
m fashion with the Romans under the Lower Empire, just ns similar 
(though smaller) ornaments in carnelian are amongst their female 
descendant* at Uie pre*ent day. They are now worn as a kind of 
niiiiiL't against sickness, from Bonne traditional notion of the virtue 
anciently scribed to the sard. Indeed, the judicious J}e Laei, writing 
in 1645, speaks from hi* own experience of the singular power of the 
caraclisn to stop a bleeding at the nose, and the consequent use of 
rings entirely formed of that wtonoj and in fact the object for which 
they sre still worn is somewhat similar in its nature. 

For the ancient rings, calcedony, a tough and hard mu term!, was 
preferred, hat they wear also in nytfal, green jasper, and utter. 
The low epoch at which they liegin to appear males it probable that 
the first idea of their construction was borrowed from the hemi¬ 
spherical calcedony stamps of the Sasaanian Persians. There is indeed 
in the Marlborough cabinet, an extraordinary specimen of the class, 
which lays claim to a higher antiquity, a thumb-ring cut out of one 
entire and perfect sapphire-rather a pale one it is true-aud lined 
with a thick gold hoop for greater security. On the signet part stands 
aw engraved a fine head of Faustina Mater, which, however, is 
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ibi- work of at modern hand, find Ii&h superseded tbe original 
Arabic seal -inneript-iou. 

in fact Borne of I be Stfssaixuui Beals, with the aid*-* ornamentally 
carred and the aperture large,, much resemble rings with a dispro¬ 
portionately thick shank, and oven though a somewhat inconvenient 
appondsgc, may haw been worn on the little linger. Another proof ojf 
the late origin of the Homan examples may be deduced from the fact 
that the genuine are usually tulisnmiLtc. In the Hertz collection warn 
one.' very unwieldy in make, entirely covered with Gnostic devices, and 
Dr, Walsh figures? a second of the same description procured in Egypt, 
Another, but in green jasper, bhs come in my way, engrtivecl for a 
signet with the Agiithodiemou Serpent; and I once poraeafied the 
fragment of a fourth., the device of which was Horns floating in his 
with thin title, lAU). But those of slighter proportions, and 
more convenient for wearing, especially when they present intagli of 
good execution, and subjects falling within the true domain of ancient 
urt + such ns portraits and full-length figure^ are probably all modern 
Mohammedan rings, re-engraved by Italian a diets of the Cinque-cento.* 
Those in crystal, when antique, have a rdnarkablo peculiarity, the 
shank being twisted like a cable-moulding. The finest of the kind 
known to me, found at Arles, large and massy, but with an aperture 
only intended for a string, bore for type the Hebe drinking out of a 
bowl, tfafl Jutenias of the imperial medals, ho favourite a device with 
the Homans from its happy augury. Others similar in tlie twisted 
pattern of the skunk, exhibit the Christian monogram. Such crystal 
rings may have refreshed the fair wearers with the same agreeable 
coolness in the anumier heats as the crystal Spheres they (like the 
Japanese still) carried for the same object, as Propertius tells m (iL *!■{ 
and iVi 3):— 

'* Now oaurld the air with plume* "f prcui*.fc* Buuhd, 

Now kikU the flinty globe hi &wA Just baud." 

44 U 1 what avail* the Vmk purjdv nut.. 

Or i hut my Isawl* rln‘ limpirl crystal I mar. 1 '" 

* L aia iuriimd io n-fer w ibw mms school tho giant nf thu fluidly %tircil by 
Mi]iiTffiuwii (Suppliiuwnlp 1IL pL tIt U nn |pm* ihnn laiun mc\n± in circumfl-rpner, 
..Lmt |ifm*eni* in high relief a wcll-EKccuUd htir-t us' Hutma {riecolomiiil Cihfp^t), 
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Klngfci In Qmlwr f from the perishable nature of that mineral, are mm 
in the extreme. Only on# example is known to nae t that in the 
Waterton Collection,, which is of considerable bulk, anti lias it* shoulders 
most artistically curved into amor ini ill relief. Such amber ring* came 
again into vogue at the Revival. Gcsner, on the tille-page of his book 
iDe Lapidibus/ bos for vignette tmo m cleverly cut out of a piece, 
that a fossil beetle contained therein becomes the central on lament 011 
the face of the ring. It was apparently amber rings that the Romans 
attempted to imitate by those in brown paste occasionally met with. 

The Mohammedans still retain the ancient predilection of the 
Orientals for signet rings of stone. These are common in agate, 
calcedoiiy, and oEiriidiasu and, for the roost part, are farmed Eifter one 
and the mim& pattern, which serves to betray them when converted 
into anlirjue* by the Italians, The beasil is a long oval, with the edge 
projecting nil round; the ahoulders of the ring are ‘doped off at an 
angle from this; the shank in cylindrical, with a little boss at the apex 
of the circle. Of these the more ancient are of largo size and very 
stout, being made far the thumb, and intended to assist in drawing the 
bowstring in those time*! when archery was yet the principal arm of 
the East.* For the Tnrks used to pull the string with the bent thumb, 
catching it against the ring* and not with the two feretingerfl like the 
Europeans. In the good old times of Turkish rule when the hmntfnnff 
was the authorized method far dismissing from office vizier and pasha, 
these rings played an essential part in the ceremony; Tim two ends of 
the string (thick nilk) put round the^pfctient*e throat were passed 
through the ring, and were pulled sharply with She right hand, whilst 
the ring itself, held firmly against, the nnpe of the neck, fnnushed the 
necessary fulcrum for the left hand of the operator; as Tavernier 
minutely describes the process. 

The faces of these rings are covered with Arabic or Persian legends 


* IkifErtlo-h*™ Is & morn common material few tlussu archers' riogfi. Taverukr 
mention.! one of tho tSultikiifi as amusing hia leisure hours in their manufacture. In 
rne^iiSTnl Europe a ring cut out of s^hoof eras ordered a sure preservative jignimt 
fpllepsy. f t 
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coii tain log the name and titles of the owner, coupled often with some 
religions motto, the characters not deeply cui For Oriental bignet^ 
arc not nuidi^ for impressing was, bat being smeared over with the 
glutinous ink of the country, applied to theta with the left thumb, they 
are pressed upon the jiLiper to be authenticated thereby, and leave their 
murk after the maimer of a copper-plate engraving** 

Bings iu earthenware covered with the favourite blue glaze seem to 
have been popular with the Egyptians as the ornament of the fingers 
of the poorer classes ; doubtless, us their fragility betokens, only 
in tended for holiday wear, Their homo la are for the must part 
fashioned into the symbolicitl Eye of Osiris. The same country; and 
conditions, produced those m ivory, not ms frequently found upon tho 
mummies, and which sometimes retain trace* of gilding and paint p 
Tins latter fashion seems to have found favour with the Bonin us } the 
(lute) Mortens Sehaaffhausen Cabinet contained several, A few 
amongst them, discovered in the south of France, are genuine, but tho 
rest, like the majority of supposed antiques in ivory, are due to tho 
knavish ingenuity of the Frankfort Jcunrf-handler t their recent origin 
being betrayed by the gelatine still maintaining lta place inside their 
porous structure. 

# These mirtrtfto&ft of (fob ladkn Upidaiy bad found their way to Europe in iho 
Middle Agn#, a* ib .0 following tfstraefc proves: "A very good and rich rin^ made 
entirely of a good ruby kiluy s, which my late loftlj the Duke Philippa (whom may God 
endured by his will to Iw put on ihu linger of tho Duke* of Burgundy, hid 
KUccffltsLiR., at ihn eemuouv of taking pus^wssien of the Duchy uf Btwgtmdy, m the 
Church of St. Emdgius at Dijon.” (Inventory of tho Due de Boaxgoyiu 1 ; a. ft. 14C0.) 
The true nature of Gris ring in piaeod nut of doubt by one in sulk! rmenild, lj inch in 
diameter, eugmvMl with the name of the fttaperor Jchtuighir, presented by Shall 
t^oojudi to iJ ll 1 East India Company, and now belonging to the Hera. MU* Eden. 
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MAGICAL IUXG&. 


riiic belief in tuIiHiimiis working in Hie form of rings goes back to the 
iiiohI remote nnhtjiiity. Pinto in his 'Republic' has preserved the 
legend of the wondrous l ing taken by the shepherd Gyges from off the 
finger of some priwrcvttl giant entombed within a brazen home, and 
wbidi, the bfitflil being turned inwards, rendered its wearer invisible. 
And Clemen h quotes Aristotle to the effect that « EiecerttU, tyrant of 
the Pliwinns, used to wear tiro enchanted rings, by the clinking w hereof 
again si each other he was apprised of the fitting season for executing 
his designs, Nevertheless, he perished by itssassination though warned 
bofartfliatmi by the magic round!. 11 * 

Lucian in his > Philopseades' notices fhe virtue possessed by a ring 


1 10 Mtrf bit nothing with the jreg^ cilitflri.*, w„l the nlltaui™ of FtlllL 
•“ **" h 'Z l ' r « cfvlrtU(?,L ft»nmh(Ep. i* graphically MS* the wild l W6( | llB h ; u , 
hwnt at Ai*-i^(%prlle ftctvmnlinjj (hr CliarWgtieV £ thn .,| fl eo 

"7 th& *"*> *"■ "* easttwand «f a v« ua „ „r Uw do™, '* nil i 

rfom Jm ‘ f ,> r ^ ”■** h ‘‘ r «4*» ..t. ul ,, trriw | it 

wnh h, B1 wLHl»««v« hr weatj Irnw AmUMh* *. willt|l £ ft 

“ l!, ;r It! r - "r j<> rl n ' ^ ll i ri " K “*■ ■*» t] '<- <■«« woman', t™l 

h,w tknnpcB h, royal afflart™. wm diverted up™ ,* „„<) hew tho kS 

1.. (iw nun sc It from their inrrDTMilem frryonirr, t(**ci ib charm l»t„ *».„ i, , 
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forged out of the nail of a cross* to give the wearer power over u.11 demomi 
lit; may encounter. Xbo metal was perhaps supposed to have become 
instinct with the spirit of the poor wretch who had expired in lingering 
Agony upon it. But other iron rings are known in which the peculiar 
crystallization of the metal proves them to he made out of »i \et>jortc iron; 
aad p indeed, whet motel could ho os teemed of a diviner nature then that 
actually seen to fall from heaven— a very portion of Jove's own bid t* 
Hence wo find a large aerolite wots] lipped from primitive times> as the 
meet holy representative of the Godhead; the block stone at Pcssmus, 
called by bide, and the same object at Euiesn. the venerated emblem of 
Baal* 

From these magic rings in iron, so potent for defence against 
wandering demons, de»cemls our own rural charm of nailing up a 
horwy-shoe on the lintel of the door to keep out Witchcraft; a practice 
which can moreover Insist the most venerable antiquity, though in a 
somewhat different shape: "‘Priefigere in limine nvnkoe, arpukriu 
clavest ndversus noctunuiH lvnipliationes prodesfc/' Bays Pliny, enume¬ 
rating ihe “super-accidental” virtues of the metal iron* To have a 
circle drawn nround one with ft sword-point cured either child or man 
that had been bewitchedf and to he slightly punctured on the ailing 
part with a vtrord that had beheaded a man was a sovereign remedy for 
pains in t he side mid chest* 

A ring, the proper badge for some Cornelius Agrippa of the Middle 
Ages, once ennn? in my way: it was a broad hoop of pure gold, present¬ 
ing in relief the hieroglyphics of the Signs, done in the most ingenious 
itnd effective atyle.| But imk'ed during the whole course of the Gothic 

* FInUirt’h ria^iLiimn that iJie gn.nl stone which full from beavm on ihc d*f of tins 
Jmtth! of Af-ro.H-jMjOiULi^ wnw mill venerated by the people of |1ie Thmeinn dutrsoaosu^ 
wJTOt it* tumdftd years- after the arant f Lywinter h ). 

t What shonlcl nitiTp jlo in t/md*? 'lire mly answer Umi ran he found in ihc 
Ktnumm > ustoni of driving rows of bat- hm «jmi luiiln into the wall# of ills wpulchml 
eluunhef. on which wm liung the vwa* vmtaming ilm lilmi km* to the Mane*, a 
pnxtf thih of tlin hitfb ootLitoiiy of lira LLsruie Pliny cilcs- 

% I have sine* met with other esamplw preduely similar. The ring* may he 
Oriental; lira Turks aiill ewrr diftti.-L* of the l>rahi by Miwtttvg alxnjt tbs tempi™ a 
parebment hsinA juinted mih the ftraiiflea! 
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ftgejSj and until this ornament once more reverted to the rale of t^to 
Wilder the jewellers of the Cinque-cento, rings, injfh ns regards the 
setting, ft ml, a till more, the stone when not Rtmple rignets* were designed 
to net ns tELlmzmkRH or amulets. Hence the infinite abundance of such 
relics vet in existence, and the partMility they exhibit for silver ns their 
mnterinl—the met ft l specially under the influence of the moon. 

Lfjng before Lucian’* tmiees Aristophanes makes a humorous 
application of tho custom of wearing charmed rings to keep oft evil 
spirits and serpents, in tho reply of the honest man to the common 
informer (Pint. 883):— 

11 X not for [hr*, for 1 w^r a ring, 

Fur which 1 \m\d one limchiua to KtujGRinn,— 

But tie no chnrm n^iiust iLc infoituor'a bite,* 

And Atlienmiifl (lit, fit!) quotes Anttphanes for another sort; exactly 
answering to the galvanic rings of onr day, it preservative against all 
mAuner of nckes and pains, immortalizing at the same time Home Attic 
Dr. Pulvormaeher, for his miser is introduced saying-— 

-- In h kettle 

E**aw tat I at]) t#te boil water, 

For IVc no ailment; infiy ] tuwer have enrS 
Fut if iwrcbnurca griping j^iu ihomld waadnr 
Within my irtumaeh or about my iwTtl, 

HI gut a ring from Ptarljitun for & dracbnM. n 

In the second eeutnry a physician of repute, Alexander of Tralles, 
recommends, from his own experience, ns a preservative from the colic, 

an iron ring with the symbol m * cut on the beasil; the shank 

to have eight faces, on each of which must be engraved two syllables 
of the strange legend— * 

♦eri-E eerra iot soak k koiwaaaox ie xhtei. 

" f t); By* He I bile, the lurk is ifnr ihre p 

The espousal ring of King Hydaspes (iEth. viii. 11) » WHii with 

* Of unknown ..rigid, tot n«-. hy the Gjwtta It occun m, „ ne 0 r tin- tad wn ,U» 

ffuEti ihe mmijdiigi the Villn Maiwah where it «ccm^uii« n of Aimbk 
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t.k- stone called Fawiitt'fos, engraved with cert ain tiered characters, 
whirl] embodied, as it proved, somn charm through menus whereof a 
virtue wuh communicated to the gem nutagonistic to fire, anti therefore 
he stowing immunity from harm upon its wearer in the midst of the 
flames." It was by having such a ring concealed about her that 
Charidea escaped unis armed from the pyre to which she Imd been con¬ 
demned by the jealous Arsuce.* 

The f/ajnrfarjr Kings, to which such wonderful virtues were attri¬ 
buted in the Middle Ages, wore formed of the gems assigned to the 
several planets, set each in the appropriate metal* as follows. Of the 
Sun K the diamond, or the sapphire in n ring of gold; of the Moon, 
crystal in silver; of Mercury, loadstone in quicksilver (how Mated our 
sago omits to tell il&); of Venus, amethyst in copper; of Mara* emerald 
in iron ; of Jupiter, canid hm in tin ; of Saturn, turqnoise in leacL The 
philosophy of the subject is moat curiously set forth by Petrus Arleusis 
do Scuddispis, in his treatise, * Do Sympathy Hetallorum. 1 

We often meet with allusions in the classic jKwrfs to the p ' 1 vy£ t 
Ithmbus, or Turbo* the magic wheel used by the witches in their 
operations, and standing first in the libit of bve-ch&rme h £or it possessed 
the power of inspiring love when spun one way, and of delivering from 
it* bondage when made to revolve in the contrary direction, as appears 
from Horace'* prayer to Canid ia :— 

IJ Metro potcotem, retro i^Lve turbinem P 
M Reverse iby aia^io wheel and break the spell r 

Borne times this wonder-forking instrument waa of metal* for Theo¬ 
critus makes his enchantress say (Id, ih}— 

“ As twirls this brazen wheel hy Cuptd'a po»er k 
umy my lover roam about my door." 


■ Still more wonderful m its &}*rntiou was the ring mentioned by Pholius 
(■ I*fakmV)l The philosopher Th coded <4^ finding bis info barren, and therefore 
wishing to lead a continent lifts in her company, tnada for her, wHh her cw-ii cousoeu, 
the ** Ring of Chastity,* according to ilm directions of Ision the Chablvtm, the wearing 
whereof completely reconciled her la tha arrangement, Unfortunately the Falrkreh 
ha* omilt&t lo copy so invaluable a recipe. 
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Sudi a wheel appears figured in a unique glass pash* (Prana gems), 
whore Nemesis find Cupid stand on each, side of a column supporting a 
when!, over which runs a cord ; a picture which Horace appears to 
have had in view when ho advises the proud beauty 


u fngratam T«nri pone »u[Krtn>tin 
N’e euminia ivihj tinea wt rota.** 

* 

Some, however, wen? formed out of entire gems, like that of the 
sorceress Xica, mode of amethyst, as we find from her dedicatory 
inscription upon it, preserved in the Anthology (v, 205):_ 


11 Tims Ivns fimwd. wksch pgtr&r to Njcn *p&ve 
To timvr thti later uVr tins ilfatani wave, 

And ttom her couch* imdf willing half afraid. 

At licskei of Hipht to Ittfi? the trembling inakl, 

Cmt (nm bright *ruethj»t by a. (skilful hind, 

Ewdnkd bemfonun in \t& ^l^nn lijmcl, 

Hu^gfl on u yum of twiatai |-n rptn jnve, 

A tnmr® |jh>ti5Eug to the Queen of Ixi?e s 
W'Ulvk bre the unm dd, Urisn’a ,3 T eatl p 
H^r row* fulflllwip for grateful tribute jmid,™ 

Cliiflet figures (JJo, -17) u hexagonal prism in ealcedony, terminating 
in two obtuse pyramids. On ono of the sides j s engraved the Cyno- 
oepbalns, with the' letters JXHI ; the others left blank. Tina he 
plausibly supposes a Turho, iih^I for magical purposes, and hiij axplan*- 
tion is supported by the primary moaning of the word, “ tt whipping- 
top," for bin cale.idony was clearly intended to spin upon either of ii s 
points, Easpe also gives (tfo, 281) another exactly similar in form, 
hnX " f ”*1“Pe f - These objects apparently formed once a pari nf the 
mertt carried in the Isinc cofferer amongrfwhio]! the 

tarht> is specified by Eusebius (Prsep. Evan, iL 3). “ The symbols of 

tile sacred rites are the die, the ball,* tho turho, mm o apples, the 
whi'i-L 1 Jio mirror* n. nf wool/' 

Hat there is another acceptation of the word J^and an extremely 


* li is only tuMsiwit With ibi- analogy of miicr hnibn Ml| , Nlw . lh „ „ b h ... 

'™ t niatir ..lit i.t M.ILLU valuabtu SIuUie; .it Ipnnt ,t lihvr J|JVH .|; . 

whiEh evidently „.fc r lo the rit« of this gadds* The fiM, in n,| JjL \[ S?? 
diamrt«, (r W fcgnavod with a small medallion flilcl «T ( |, tnr i <1Ul ' T '“J “ 

« re " 1 lhe ■*«* ■«! iasenlioi ♦*. fl , f ^ 
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car loos one, concerniitg whjjjfe a pliorfc notice ivill not be hero inoppor¬ 
tune, It properly BignlficB the bird MoiacfUa^ which for some unex- 
plained cause was ever bold of mighty efficacy in mngical operations; 
imd there foists an ancient picture of tho magic wheel, formed by 
filing the bird by the fit rein i ties of its beak, tail, anil two wings, tit 
equidistant points within a circle, of which it thus constitutes the 
apokes, like a criminal about to be broken on the wheel* A beetle 
having a human head, with its wings expanded, is seen painted upon 
the breast of certain mummies, supposed from their sumptuous decor a, 
lion to be those of royal personages, This singular being is supposed 
by Kireher to he an Jypn-.- whether this be so or not, it is more than 
probable that the medieval cherub, without a body, was borrowed from 
it, Now Dam is, records Phi lost rat us, saw four hjnget (unfortunately 
he bos thought it needless to describe their forms), suspended from 
the ceiling of the Parthian King Bardunos, which was covered with 
lapis-lazuli embossed with figures of the gods in gold. They were set 
up there by Hie Msgi, to remind the monarch of the power of Nemesis, 
and to repress his pride. These may he supposed to have represented 
the Feroaer» t or protecting genii of the Magma creed, for the term i? 
used as equivalent to the Platonic " Ideas " in the Zoroastrian Oracles: 

N■or? i oj *1 wETjiofli'* fWgwi; mi: iuraf. 

For the Feroners are the Ideas conceived in the mind of Ormnzd, 
previous to, and the archi types of, tlie visible Creation. From the use 
of (lie term in the passage of Darnis, there seems reason fur concluding 
that these spiritual kings were formed something like their deri¬ 
vatives, the Seraphim of the later Jews, with abundance of win™ 
mid destitute of a body, m suggesting to tlw eye of ike Gredt 
tnureUere I La figure of the well-known nmgie bird. And in 

fecnaparu the mn iams m Jniiani^h rotni}, AttmatKied by the hrnd« r*r twelve glX li 
nrroiiged in it circle; iU lutayli d*ne In it very w*».\ rnuwn*F (llm^ The n[l 4 
w%hl M-f ETI-Vi- 111ty lAtTli ELi * f intCOdftl fr-f iin.T jf'F Ng[L£*K 

* On ft bquitffiil Etemui gold ring (Hum i lion CollMrtbq), ft winged V*m ja. 
nmtM nj»n ft Tnyrtlr-tivartLd nit nr, holds fan It by the tip of it* vnng* rid is lymukr- 
WdtlihpS liirri. { ri^ur^l tm/r, p L Ml.) 
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those ^inbulicul and lays tie wheels to which the description equally 
applies, we have the idea of Ezekiel's intersecting wheels full of eyes, 
the souls, or Femur™, of his “ Living Things,” the agents of the Godhead. 

Again, how the Feroucrs were personified by the Sassanian priest- 
hond may lie gathered from the curious account Cedrenne gives {!. 723), 
Low Heracliiis having entered into the city of Gazaens, found there 
the abominable idol of Cliosrocs, the representation of himself, in 
the apfatiWif edifice within the palace, enthroned therein as in heaven, 
and around him the sun, moon, and stars, which the superstitions king 
Worshipped as gods ; angtfs also had he placed there, standing around 
like seep I re -1 icarers. Moreover, this enemy of God had so contrived, 
hy means of certain mechanism, that drops of water should fall from 
the ceiling to Imitate rain, and that sounds like thunder should rever¬ 
berate therefrom. 1 * These aagit, as the Sassanian rock-sculptures 
abundantly show, wore the exact form of the medieval embodiment 
of the same idea, eh id can hardly lie distinguished from the Vidorita of 
classic art. But the royal Ftrotter, as the monuments of the Achm- 
tnenidse and the Persian engraved gems exhibit him soaring above the 
monarch. Is imaged in the form of his own hast rising ont of a circle, 
and furnished with the wings of a dove. And this type may illustrate 
the name used by Damis for the four images in Bnrdancs* hall of 
audience (four is the number in Ezekiel's vision), for the magic bird, 
as already noticed, was spread out within a circle. On the reverse 
of certain coins of Chosroes L, his Ferouer appears as a bust in front- 
face, hovering over the sacred fire upon the altar. 

A curious method of divination means of the searabens is 
prescribed in the ‘ Magie Papyrus 1 of the British Museum, a manual of 
* some Alexandrian Cagliostro, of the second century ns Goodwin judges 

from the ehnrnrtpr of the writing* 

27«r Rinff of Semes: the Cercnttmtf of the Beetle.—" Take a lveetle 
(searaheus) engraved as described below, place it on a paper table, and 
under the table a pure linen cloth, and lay under it some olive sticks, 
and place on the middle of the table a small censer, and offer myrrh 
and hjphi. and have in readiness a small chrysolite vessel, into which 
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put ointment of lilies^ of myrrh, and cinnamon, and take tie ring and 
put it into tlio ointment; first purifying it from every defilement, end 
offer in the censer the fcypki and myrrh. Leave it three days, nod 
take it anti pnt it in a pure place. 

“ At the celebration let there lie near at Land sonic pure loaves, and 
such frnita as are in season ; and having made another sacrifice, upon 
vine sticks, take the ring out of the ointment, and anoint yourself with 
the unction from it. Anoint yourself early in the morning, and turning 
yourself towards tho east, pronounce the words underwritten. The 
Mwptmttff 0 / (he Beetle. Engrave a beetle upon a precious emerald 
gem, bore it, and pass a gold wire through. Upon the under side 
of the beetle engrave the holy Isis, and having performed the rites 
above directed, make use of it* 1 * Then fa)Iowa a very Jong spell to be 
addressed to Thoyth, or Homes, with the face turned eastwards, as the 
inventor of medicine aud of letters, invoking him to give the operator 
all knowledge, so as to know the Ihongbts of all men, and to be able to 
read sealed letters. 

Thin chapter upon Magic and Cabalistic Binge cannot receive a more 
fitting conclusion than the following curious account of the mode of 
uacer taming the future through anch instrumentality, designated for 
that reason, Dactyliotoaucy, It is Ammian a report of the confession, 
under torture, of Hi lari us and Patricias, accused of eon spiring to raise 
to the Empire a certain Gaul, Tiioodortia, under Valens, AJ>. 371. 
*' * We cone true ted, illustrious judges, the ill-omened little table which 
you see before you, out of branches of the bay-tree, under direful 
auspices, after the fashion %f the Delphic tripod. And after it had 
been consecrated, according to the rites prescribed, by the repetition 
of certain mystic verses over it, after many and tedious ceremonies at 
hist we put it in motion. Now the method of using if r whenever it was 
consulted on matters of secrecy, was as follows;— It was set in the 
middle of the house, which bad previoiiflly lieen purified by burning 
Arabian incense in all parts, with a round dish placed with pure hands 
upon it, which was composed out of various metals combined together. 
On the outer ciscumfercncc nf the rim of this dish the twenty-four 
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letters of the (Greek) alphabet were art full)' engraved at equal dip- 
tuiici's from each other. 1’lit‘i) one of iib clothed in a linen garment, 
linen slippers on his feet, a fillet round his head, and a brunch of a 
fruit-tree in Ilia hand, stood over the tripod, as directed by the mystic 
science, having first propitiated by the proper form of incantation the 
deity, the author of the knowledge of the future ; whilst he balanced 
erter the tripod « rinj, suspended by a very fine thread of Carpathian 
flux, and consecrated bv magical ceremonies,' 

Alter ho had thus distinctly laid the whole transaction, as it were, 
before the eyes of the judges, he added (out of consideration for bis 
safety), that Theodores himself was entirely unacquainted with the 
business. After which, being asked whether they bad been forewarned 
by the oracle they bad consulted as to the fate that a wait cl them****, 
they disclosed those well-tnown lines clearly predicting that their 
enterprise of prying into things too high f or them would be fatal to 
tho inquirers, and that speedily; but yet that the Furies, denouncing 
fire and slaughter, threatened the emperor also and their judges; 
of which it will suffice to quote the last lines;— 


. * un * l_ <‘s««i, O seal thy blood r&ofi flo*, 

Tinphtme po.'|wts the fai«] him, 

F< * % ■»«™ all ...i MitiwV p ^ iUt 

Aih K^r J hy fir* ckfoucjfug iU£n/ 

H ‘'i" e e “ w ""• ir ™ mdi, srtMi », lh ltf 

piucgrtt, mid curried nut in a fainting condition/ 1 

It ...... k MW k,„ tli.it Ik A0 , toI 

“ kb™,,,,»i lagu>g0 „ r .™ ,k™ f ilK , f of „ 

” Juft. ft, example i» tluit noted by l'r„e u[ ,i„ (p,,, 0oUl) 

'Ai^.Va, 'Apri. tfl , NA TfrpJ^r,,^ 

i»']] Afria'sMoqttend world am] 

which friphteiied tk pftu, Byrnmiim,. m „ 0uilcillg (ho 
hi u j ut of the Jurist Day, unfit they found it verified 

» u. »mi m. « k y ,b, nr™: 

primp. .. m,.y be . cWSBo w«d «.«„«* lLc ln „y 

<lrn d.1, «f I he event fcfttoli Tk» leok ^ 
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in a battle with Ihe froths being wounded by an arrow, was carried bv 
his guards into nn adjacent cottage, the door of which the enemy being 
unable to farce, ntid gulled with shots out of tlio upper storev, tiiov 
piled straw against it, und consumed the house and all within. This 
mode of divination is now degraded to tbe humble use of telling the 
time of day. A wedding-ring hung over the ball of the thumb by a 
long thread, so as to drop just inside a glass tumbler, the elW Wing 
steadied on the table, soon begins to vibrate from the beating of the 
pulse, and I ho strokes given against the glass will equal in number 
tho nearest hour, either that past or that coming,* "This ring, 
striking in its vibrations at regular intervals against the single letters 
that attracted it, formed heroic verses m answer to our questions, 
composed perfectly ns to mfltre and numbers, such as the Pythian 
oracles we road of, or liter responses given at Branchid®. There¬ 
upon, just ns we were inquiring who was to succeed the present 
emperor—inasmuch as the response returned was that, * he would ho 
u prince in all respects perfect,’ and also the ring in swinging to and 
fro had touched the two syllables 0EO, with the final addition of 
another letter—one of us present exclaimed that TJuadorus was meant 
by the inevitable appointment of Fate. Nor was the inquiry on Ihis 
point any further pursued, we being all satisfied that ha was the person 
concerning whom we ware consulting the oracle." 

* In De Boot’s time this property was ascribed to tha rivywto tlitu employed; 
nud which he, fn a most unimusl, piulwophic spirit, Account* for hy ths iuugfnmicin 
of the holder affecting thr ptilmt in the thutatv and so camxnunjntmg dim uumbe 
of pabnttons P' (ho thread. [tut » kitovcr the calm*, the accuracy of the n-aiiit j 6 very 
curiums Crate expttrto. 
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t’-tl'.Vt. AND KPJSCOPA1, RINGS. 


A uor.i> ring set with n sapphire has been the appointed symbol of the 
episcopal d^iity from a very early age of the Catholic Church, 
although it is probable that the monks of St. Denys hurt more of faith 
Lhuii of Mduwlogy when they gloried in the possession of «son 
nnnertn Pontifical, qni eat d’nr, entfehy an milieu dun bettu giiphir 
cobochon; et autonr dVlay plmrieure nutres pierreriea et belles 
jawles, avcc eea mote assvhh sanctt nurcmin,” Vet Isidores of 
Seville, as early ns the seventh century, speaks of Hie bishop’s investi¬ 
ture by Hie receiving of a ring as an old established institution, 
and thus explains its signification. « The ring is given to the bishop 
either us the badge of pontifical rank, or as the seal of secrets. For 
there be many things that priests, condoling from the senses of the 
vulgar and less intelligent, keep locked np as it were under seal.” * 
(Da Olf. Ecul. ii, 5.) 


* Ibis is not the only nlltiHien of curly i liristiiui doctors to the noirrie UwrliiitEt 
of the tUnirvli, cmjIj* to he imputed to the vwiliy few. Lactantfiu, after a fui! «m 1 
i'H id exposition of what an- now termed the mysteries of rpveiatioiL, «ltu4t » to oiW 
■jf dwCtTi, “* fcr tho initiat'd alone. What « u have kin hid „ndw 

, n ™ Ml “ llfc TOtM * uw ‘ Swlu » thi'-ntiipliio espknaikm of doctrines, in their otrtwnnl 
lomi stum wing-blocks to the Ma-pbitanut tbs ajw? Some nniuui of the Minn of 
rnemiUMtiry? \\ bair-vct ibis " hidden torch" wits, if went out ultimo! her dating the 
king succeeding night of orthodoxy. h 
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In the beginning the bishop's ring was of any material he pre¬ 
ferred ; that of Augustine wag set with the intaglio of a mail’s head ■ 
that of A vitus of Vienne (6th century), of iron engraved with his 
monogram; that of Ebrcgisinns, with Paul the Hermit and hie raven; 
that of the Saxon Alstau of Sherborne, a uniformly scolloped gold hoop, 
with his name in niello; that of Gerard of Limoges (11th century), of 
gold, with the head elegantly wrought of four combined trefoils.* 1* 
was not before the year 11 !U, that, by a decree of Innocent 111., the 
character of the ring was definitively fixed, as to bo made of pure 
"olid gold, and set with a gem not engraved. 

From this time forth the stone almost in variably selected for thin 
honourable distinction was the sapphire, probably from its accredited 
virtue of testifying to and maintaining the virtue so essential to the 
episcopal dignity. “The sapphire is suid to grow dim and lose its 
colour if worn by an adulterer or lascivious person, Worn in a ring or 
in any other manner it is believed to subdue lust, on which account it 
is suitable to lw worn by the priesthood, and by all vowed to perpetual 
chastity." <W Do Fhys. Christ, vi. 7.) That tho ring in the 
beginning symbol izi-d the mystical marriage of the bishop-elect io hi* 
diocese is an interpretation duo to mediaeval fancy, which, with 
DiirnndiiH. could spy out a mystery involved in every ecclesiastical 
appurtenance, oven in a boll-rope or a window-jamb. The true origin 
of the custom is contained in Isidores’ first conjecture; it was derived 
from the custom of the empire, by which a ring was given to the 
military tribune upon his appointment to a legion—which ring, an 
early as Juvenal’* time*, had dx-coine a synonym for the office itself. 
The letter of Valerian above quoted (p. 345), proves that it was of a 
" regulation ” character and weight. The pontifical ring of the thenar, 
charged with u litnm, was the parent of the papal« Annulus Fisc-storis.” 

Another reason for the preference of the sapphire to nil other 
precious stones, may have been its supposed sympathy with the 


* The subject low bwa well anil fully tmmtd uf by Mr. Watcrtem in the * AtvW- 
lugicul Jourtinl,’ xs. I*. tS4. 
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heavens, noticed by Sol inns, its dedication on the game account to the 
God of Light - and primps b more prosaic reason, its tntfrf hue cor* 
responding with that of the Ypstnicnts appropriated to the episcopal 
dignity. The bishops violet truly represents the Koiiibii 4t hjMm- 
thitm," the inferior degree of the Tyrian purple, and which Pliny 
compares to the colour of the " angry sea;” n very deep violet indeed,, 

every one will remember who has sailed upon the Mediterranean in 
rough weather- What the true shade of the i( color hyacinihmus tp 
wan. h likewise apparent fmm another ancient application of the term. 
Josephus explains the hyaetnfhins portions r.f the Veil of the Temple as 
luubk-matical of the sky, na the purple were of fire and the white of 
water. For the bent Tyrinn purple was oor crimson, since it is describe! 
as 11 the colour of clotted blood T dark when looked at directly p but 
bright red when held up above* the eye; 3 ’ and again, u shining dully 
with the hue of a dEirk rose," i\<? M a damask rune. (I J Hn + ix + fiO und fS2,) 
The “ purple ink;' itop$6peQv evicayffTop M i with which the Byzantine 
Cfnsarfi signed their documents, was like the £i vermilion pencil n of the 
Chinese emperor, of red colour, as plenty of their charters remain to 
kIjow. This is why the robe in the Saviour's Passion is rolled tcwucip^ 
mtrlef, by Matthew, it ap^vp&i by Murk, iHitli epithets being used 

in the same sense. For the Bo mail wels not our bright scarlet, 
only obtainable from the Mexican cochineal, hnl the dull red they 
extracted out of the native termog insect. AH this explains why red, 
as the superior colour, Ints been appropi tiled to the higher dignity of 
the Cardin able. 

Thefte special insignia of office wert, a* a rule, interred with the 
prelates to whom they had belonged in life, and still deck the lingers 

* Hence the j<ike «f AtJgtKtttf* who, finAmg lault with \hv dornl pokier of some 
fiEEiTf>1-.! t'kiih olM io him, i>a the vnidur** continually him hub up at 

it* hold it above bis eye, nHortwl: “Mast I than always bo walking about in 
il baktiny whan f want to took fine?" (Mncroh) It would seem that “purpura'* 
catiiH to denote rruiny diifcrcnt colour*, rw properly meumuH merely the mtmii- 
hbodp whichp urn inline eo u% strenjTth in the dye, ptraluceil nil linu from durk crimson 
down to pale riojst 

t fwiiefnt, corrupted into thr halmri M inthiofttruj* hi rhr hitiLurtaj unknown parent 
of ow «wk* 

i 
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of skeletons whenever sarcophagi are comr upon not previously rifled. 
Many therefore are io be seen in modem dactjliothec®^ obtained from 
the accidental desecration of the sepulchres of high ecclesiastics. Of 
these, the must ancient example known to myself is tli«e ring (Bray- 
brooke) found in the tomb of the Abbot of Toll evil le, near Amiens p in 
1850. It is set with a large rough sapphire, is made of itecirun. r + not 
fine gold, and is hollow, and entirely covered with the elegant guilloche 
pattern, vpptijiw, m common in Romanesque ornamentation—peeu^ 
liaritius ail! bespeaking a date antecedent to the regulation of Innocent 
EL To give some other examples uf different periods. The Loan 
Collection of 180 + i. exhibited umongHi other mediaeval works the 
following interesting relics. ‘‘Xo, 7194, The ring of William of 
\\ vkeham, bishop of Winchester, a massive pin in gold episcopal rsng T 
set with a sapphire (Bean of Winchester), No. 7195. Large 
and massive gold episcopal ring, sot with a huge sapphire of 
irregular oval form, polished m mbochcn, secured in the beasil by 
four small grips in the- form of a fleur-de-lys. The sapphire it 
pierced longitudinally. Discovered jii Winchester Cathedral. No. 
7197, Gold ring, set with an oval intaglio in plasma, with profile 
head of Minerva, At either side of the beasil is a square faceted 
ornament set with small rubies. This ring was found in the coffin 
of Bishop Gardiner in the same cathedral/ 1 To the list, may It 
added a very remarkable discovery made at Cambridge some forty 
years back, in digging the foundations of a house upon the site of the 
old graveyard of All Saints Church. Together with a hoard of 
Henry IIL'a coins, were foumt five rings precisely identical in fashion, 
though of various sizes, and evidently all belonging to E lie same Imnd. 
for one had been enlarged by the insertion of a pieeo In the shank, ho 
m to fit the forefinger. This ring is set with a sapphire, two with 
rough rubies, the fourth with a fine Indian garnet* of the fifth the 
atone is lost.* Of this practice of interring the deceased ecclesiastic 
with all bh pomp about him, Boccaccio makes an amusing use in his 


* TIh-v Imve Wit lately dcpnaHwl in the Littery oi Trinity i'oJlug*. 
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story of Aiulrcticcio Aft Perugia, who, being reduced to otter despair ]sy 
the trickery of h SjyraciiBim courtezan, who despoiled him not only of 
his money but hk clothes also, joins a couple of thievre in plundering 
the tomb of the Archbishop of Naples, interred that very duv in nil 
his precious vestments, and with a ring on his finger valued at 500 
scudi. Two other parties of plunderers visit the tomb m quick 
succession, the last Icing headed by a priest of the cathedral itself, to 
which fortunate coincidence poor Andreuccio, who had ln-en shut up in 
the sarcopliagns by his comrades, owes his escape from a horrible 

death, and returns to Perugia with the ring, which more than makes 
lip for till liis lu&3fcs r 

Such valuable jewels as these were made to the prelate's own order, 
and at his own cost. In the present day the ring is supplied by the 
papal jeweller to the bishop-elect, from whom a fee of 500 dollars is 
evseted on its account. As might be expected, its intrinsic value do** 
not come up to on*-twentieth part of (he sum; the sapphire bem* of 
the palest and cheapest quality, and the setting, though somewhat 
elegant, equally far from massive. On the back of the setting are 
chased m flat relief the arms of the reigning pontiff. These rin<m no 
longer accompany the owner to the next world, but share the lot If the 
rest of his personalty, and nmy frequently therefore be picked m, 
Bt^oiid-harid ut Italian goldsmiths 

Tim temptation, often irresistible to the very guardians of the 
deposit, to rob the sepulchre of the buried treasure, was sometimes 
obviated, as was done by the Etruscans of old, by the substitution of 
iinitutive jewels for the true. To quote iTgniu from the Loan Collection. 

"Kg. 7168. Gilthrena ring; the projecting chased beasil contain* a 
quadrangular glass paste in imitation of u sapphire. Found on re¬ 
pairing the choir (Winchester) under the tomb of William liufns; and 
supposed to have been the episcopal ring of Henri de Blok, hk 
kinsman, and Bishop of Winchester. 1 ' Tim same motive has appeared 
to some to account for the existence of those monster rings it, gift 
bronze, not ^frequently seen in cabinets of antiques, hearing on the 
shoulders the arum or the title of a pope or bishop, None so 





t'RXBENTIAL RINGS. 
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authenticated are known of m earlier date than tho fifteenth century, 
wbirh b L d to the supposition Unit the practice of tomb-robbing hnd, by 
tluii time, in Italy, run to meh n height ns to render it n matter of 
necessity to deposit with the deceased only the counterfeit insignia of 
his funner station. That tin-su- curious meumrklis are at-l ually some¬ 
times discovercd in the sepulchri-s of the popes, appears from the 
words of Pale tin (iil. 053): “A* S. 1007* In pepnlchro Sixti f\* 
reprrtiiH mt annul hr Pauli LL + eutn hue nota, FAVLVS II."* Again, 
in l he Macdonald Collect ton, sold at Sotheby's, April, 1857, No. 9 in 
described m £; n largo ring in gilt bronze, set with amethyst, with 
raised figures in high relief, and finely chased. It fornnTly belonged 
to Pope Boniface, from whose tomb it was taken daring the popular 
insurrection at Borne, 1849." 

This is the place to give a particular description of these monsters 
of Daetyliology, that may serve to direct the attention of antiquaries to 
any allusion to lheir list- made by mcdircval writers, or to the real 
eiri'iimstances under which they may tarn up in the present day. 
They are of vast dimensions, evidently not intended for wear, for the 
weight of some must he near a pound, like the two grandest examples 
of tho class to be seen in the G album, Florence. The form is usually 
the same in idl f the shank being fuur-sided, the head w square set with 
a faiia of blue paste* or more commonly with a douUd in crystal 
originally counterfeiling the Happliire before time bad discoloured it. 
Oa i ho one shoulder is the shield of the owner* on the other a religious 
device, often the emblems of the Evangelists, These decoctions are 
usually carved out in a hoh^ Gothic atyie. On the shank itself runs 
the legend: e.§. t epis . lvgdvn, but for the most part they lack such 
explanatory adjunct, biu! rest for idealifie&tion upon the pontifical 
coats of arms. 

The most plausible conjecture in my opinion as to their origin is? 

* A hrauzu ring [bus irjHTibtrl, jutul lurhfniicattd by ike quotation in diE teat, wns 
e»I 4 (for seven guineas) in the Koby Culkctbn, it tfcrirtic'a, ttny, ItfBEb Hut them 
is not the least pnoued for belfcvtnji if the mu- Mr/ja trim to, whidi. u. dejwrrr 
notice in Mi history* tan ft Imre been .i valuable mic. 
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tLAt they were made for symbols of investiture with papal fiefs. This 
at once explains the smallness of their real number, and the fact of 
more than one being known will the arms of the same pope. For bail 
they been sent to every btohap on his consecration, us some will have 
it, their extant specimens would by this time he infinite; the material 
being valueless and at the some time imperishable. The been metal 
may have been adopted by papal sagacity as both more economical and 
also more showy, from the magnified dimensions of the instrument. 
Tliut investiture with a fief of the papacy was regularly conferred by 
the donation of a ring, appears from one very important instance. 
John of Salisbury (Hot. iv. 42) states that lie was the bearer of the 
gold ring set with a very fine mmmU, through which Pope Adrian 
invested Henry II. with the dominion of Ireland, in virtue of the 
grant of Constantino, whereby the possession of all islands was vested 
in the Holy See. Again, the ceremony that actually makes the Pope, 
lfi the putting upon the finger of the elected cardinal tlie celebrated 
" * mll,,| ' IIIEl11 H King-’ 1 This is a large signet of solid gold roughly east 
for the occasion, and having for device St. Peter in a skiff easting his 
net, the name assumed by the Pontiff-elect being engraved around it. 
Another theory, not without something to support it, is that they 
were credential-rings, serving to authenticate the mission of any one 
sent on the business of the dignitary whose anus they bear. That the 
sovereign’s signet was occasionally HO despatched in very important 
occasions is well known from many passages in history. For example 
ThropLyliictus <m II) mentions that Muuriehm, on the m of th J 
revolt of Phocas, sent Lis ring after hi* Vis Theodoras, whom he bad 
despatched before upon a mission to the court of Persia, entreating his 
immediate return. The young prince had already got as f llf , IS tfic®* 
but obeying his father's request, returned to Clinhedou only in time to 
"hare hia fete, the entire family being massacred that very morning 
This hypothesis would, equally with the first stated, account for the 
known existence in duplicate of these rings, „ feet in itself overthrow 
mg the notion that they me mere inert nary decorations. Besidea this, 
some few of the some character Lave an unmistakably regal eonree! 
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One lately seen by me, and the antiquity of which is beyond all cavil* 
bear@ on one side the fleiir-de-lyR* on the other the crown of France, of 
a pattern bespeaking the fifteenth century. Another has been pub¬ 
lished, of a very simple form* act with a square crystal p and inscribed 
rooeteh k£ms* which consequently (if genuine) must be the most ancient 
in the series* being prior to the year 1154, the date of that king’s 
demise. It is however inexplicable why these puzzling insignia should 
have so generally belonged to ecclesiastics of various grades. 

But what adds to the uncertainty of the question, Sr the fact that 
these rings are now forged to a great extent at Frankfort and Paris, as * 

well as all other seals and rings mediaeval. The high prices they 
command from collectors of the works of the Middle Ages, is a strong 
temptation to their forgery, a very facile one to any skilful briiAs- 
fo under, All objects therefore of the claaa, however wall supported by 
the dealer's warranty of place and time of discovery, require to he 
examined by the amateur with a very suspicious and critical eye. 

As for the romance of the subject, nothing of the sort is comparable 
to the story of Pope Booiface’s enchanted ring, as told by Lis enemy 
Philippe le Bel, in the*La vie etat et condition du pupe Mall/ace, 
raeontes pan des gene digues de foi/ . , . Le 10 Oofcobro (1308), 
comme ses amis Ini contaient ce qui wYdnit et 1’ave^tiasaient de songer a 
son &me> Ini euvoloppd du demon* fuiceux et grincant des dents, il se 
jetfiit sur le pretre comme le devorer. Lr i pretre s’enfuit ir touts jam ho 
jiiRqu' £ r^glise* Puis sans inor dire il se toume de Taulro cute. 

Comme on le port ait £ sa chaise on le vit j£ter lea yens aur la pierro de 
mn anneatt, el a'i5crier p 0 von^iudiofl espritw ciifi-rimVs dans cette pierre, 
tour qui m'uYOZ seduit puurquoi m h abandonner voua mu in tenant ? Et 
il jet a nn loin sou wnaan." 
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BULLS. 

A BD1L is tie imptttMion of a Real in metal, generally lead, and attached 
l*y n string to the document it authenticates, It takes its name from 
its resemblance in form anj appearance to the embossed gold disk worn 
romul tie neck by Homan children up to tie time of assuming lie %a 
vm7/V, Thin mode of sealing deeds was no more Hum a revival 
{undesigned no doubt) of the primitive Assyrian fashion, by which seals, 
only in a different material, clay, were similarly appended to Jwn- 
maotw, 

Such metal halite, struck as required from a double die like a coin, 
began to replace the general Homan linage, of sealing with a signet 
ring on soft war, about the time of Jxutmian, Of this emperor there is 
preserved a bulla presenting his name in three lines- reverse, the 
same in n complicated monogram. This method was speedily adopted 
by the popes, for we find one of Detis-dedit a.d, 015: obv. devh-i.edit 
m>A:; reverse, a man standing between a Hon and a Iamb, a hand on 
llie head of each, aWe in the field, a *>. The Byzantine emperors, 
and the German, following their example, appended to their very 
important documents the noted “ Golden Balls." As may naturally he 
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BULLS, IMPERIAL AM* PAPAL ^ 

supposed, very few of these precious seals Lave been preserved to our 
times, Those extant, with the legend in Greet, belong to Manuel 
Comueuus, Andronkus II., and John Falseologim; in Slavonic, to 
Andronieus II. (Kid Joint CJIinniehus- The last four tire its the 
archived of Mount Athos, which a!so possess some golden bulls of the 
Bulgarian Tzars* A #ilvsr bull is extant of Michael YUL* 

The practice of fin- Italian doganu to affix a leaden stamp, hollo, fo 
packages in lrtsnxSti r dates from the times of the Homan Empire. At 
the station Brough on the Piets’ Wall, and for some inexplicable cause 
only there m Britain, have been turned up. from time immemorial, an 
incredible quantity of such holli r leaden disks, somewhat leas thun a 
shilling, having on one side the officer's name in a contracted form, or 
the impression of bis rignet T often a gem, applied upon the metal 
whilst yet fused. It is evident that the lead was cast in a matrix 
bearing the first-named legend, and thus enveloped the airing, pre¬ 
viously wetted to prevent combustion ; and then* when just at cooling 
point, the official pressed his own signet on the sttrfaea A dangerous 
ordeal for a sard, but probably less likely to damage n red jasper, the 
commonest signet-stone under the Lower Empire* 

But to return to Byzantine practice. The emperor used a bull 
in wax for letters to his family and personal friends, in lead for those 
to the feudatories and high officials. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
speedily arrogated to himself the latter badge of sovereignty. The 
bull of Germanus bare an one side the Virgin and Child, on the other 
that patriarchs name and tic lc?„ Of the pupal hulls in lend, elm might 
be expected, largo number* are ;fi existence* They arc about two 
inches in diameter, having far obverse heads of SS. Peter and Paul; 
reverse, the mime of the pope issuing the document, which, indeed, by 
an obvious transition, has now usurped the name of its. mil. The hint 
is only appended to parchment £ of primary importance; the lesser 
rescripts of the pontiff, styled +l briefs/* are merely sealed with the 


* For full infunantTon on Lhb aubjee* pcv Sabai "mfa udmtrablfl ilbscrtttiim : ** l/tambf, 
Dullrr, i»[ Scdam Dyzutin^T 1 Areba'ijLugiqin'/ .An iii-. 
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41 Fisherman's Ring.” The privilege of using the leaden bull belonged 
to but one European temporal prince, the Doge of Venice, to whom it 
was conceded by Pope Alexander, its a mark of gratitude for the 
services of that Republic against the tier man Emperor. Frederic Bsr- 
barosaa. 

Tbe Jerusalem ItttlgM, alill sold in the Holy City, anil commonly 
Ift-ongM away by pilgrims in token of vows ful til led, go back to n date 
beyond all record. One in silver lately came under iny notice, of such 
antique form and workmanship, that we might fearlessly assign it to 
tbe times of the Latin kingdom. These earliest specimens bear only 
the Holy Sepulchre engraved roughly but boldly in the metal, with 
the name of the City in Hebrew letter* at the side. But the modem, 
more suited to the opulence of present visitors, are of gold, and have 
n shield charged with a much more ambitions device. Its quarter* bear 
respectively the Holy Sepulchre, the Mosque of Omar, the Cross of 
Jerusalem, and the Hebrew name. Others Again have their shield 
charged with a largo Jerusalem Cross, the cantons filled with four 
of proportionate size. Onr curiosity dealers, always equal to the 
occasion, by n happy confusion of Roman and Gothic usages, designate 
these ns the "knightly rings” of the Templars of old. and thereby 
extort prices commensurate with the interest of such memorials. 
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QIMMEL IlINUS, 

Hilfork dismiss tug the subject of credentials, some notice ie due to a 
riiriuns jewel of the game nature, the giumd ring, ho often alluded to 
by our early pootn, which united the characters of the credential and 
the token of plighted love. The name is a corruption of “ Jumelle, 1h 
twin, the ring when complete Ijeing formed out of two flat hoops, the 
one litting accurately within tho other, and kept in it* place by cor¬ 
responding projections in either external edge, so that ike two form to 
all appearance one body. Oil each is engraved a name, or often one 
line of a distich in old French, in an amatory strain/ These two 
hoops could he separated, and worn singly t and thus be used as a means 
of recognition when again # comparcd together. The denouement of 
Dryden*a " Don Sebastian; turns upon a love-token of the kind :— 

** Thesa ring^ whnn ynu were bom ami thought another^ 

Ymr |\iTi‘Liis, glowing yei in «iuful love, 

Bade ztw bespeak: a curious antral wmight them. 

With joints a* clcirto nts not la bg perceived; 

Yet am they both each other's omiiitcrpftrt 




* Shidtespian/* >■ [ h • -y in it ring / 1 u jynuDym tor MiiiiciJiiug utterly Into nnil 
injiu niun-pkcfc- 
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kite part luil Jna& iu^bl, And Iters had Zaydn— 

Yoa kfHjw th&ne mirwa iut? Ikcim—and in rho midit 
A hcmt <3 ivaslixl in two 1 wives wa* [ikodw 
NiMU" If liiti rfvet# Ilf iLiew? titles iiiL'SiiSLil 

Fit not cacti other* I havo (urged this Ll* j 
But If they (hi, yon tonat for ever part," 

Wlutt medieval relic equals in interest that one in the Waterloo 
Collection, supposed, on the best possible grounds, to be the wedding 
ring of either Coin di Kieim, Tribune of Home, or that of his wife, or 
at least to him- been worn for an ornament by one of them? It is a 
silver ring with octagons! beasil, bearing on its edge two mimes, and 
as in usual in Italian work of the period, the letters are left m relief, 
the sunken field being filled up with niello. These names ure 
catkexsa xicola. The centre is charged with two stars parted by 
ii har heraldic. The sfrir is the well-known device assumed by the 
proud plebeian, who had no armorial bearings of his own, neither did 
iLiiy belong to his wife, Caleriua di Hassell i, who therefore assumes the 
cognisance of her husband: hence the pair of stars, Jt is on record 
that Bionsi, on entering upon his Tribimeahip, wrote to the Gonfaloniers 
of Florence (then the seat of art) to send him expert die-sinkers and 
goldsmiths* To one of these this work may Iks assigned, for the shapes 
of the letter s and the slur correspond with those upon the mintage 
directed by these very artificers. 

Of great value to the history of medheviil glyptic art is a ring in 
the Maribojoiigh Cabinet, there Wing the beet-grounded reason for 
pronouncing It the privy-signet of Charles le Hugo, King of France, 
thus described in the Inventory drawn up in 1:179 : u Le Signet du 
roy, qui eat do k teste dun roy sans b&rbu; H eat d un fin rnhis 
d Orient: cost celni do quoi lo roy acetic lea Jetties escriptea do m 
iuain: r Tin? head in front face is deeply engraved in a tine spinel- 
ruby, surrounded by the legend <m the sotting, trl tl nrst p a Hbno 
is like unto him,” and the ring itself (figured nt the head of this 
chapter) is a tasteful example of the style then prevailing* nnd of itself 
strongly supports my attribution. Thin sovereign, after healing the 
Wounds of France indicted in the Edwardian invasions, was a zealous 
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BZ LOUIS 1 SIGNET, SU© 

promoter of literature and the art3 r especially tlm ornamental. Tim 
intaglio miiY possibly be due to that Peruzzi of Florence* noticed by 
Aiumiruti ua “ singulars intagliatorc di pictre," and who employed bin 
skill n.t that very time in forging the seal of Charles a cousin. Carlo di 
Durozzo. 

St. Louis* signet (now m the Louvre) whs long kept for » holy relic 
in the Tr&or de S. Denys, but on a false attribution. The king's* 
figure m shewn in front face, ut thtee-quarters length, in u loose 
buircoat without sleeves, his arms covered with defences of plate: he ss 
and has long hair. Those particulars of costume fully suffice 
to prove the engraving long poHterior to the times "f St. Louis, when 
chain-mail and boards were exclusively the fashion. Besides nil this* 
the figure rents upon a Greweftt, which ay wind Chidel naturally enough 
interprets ns referring to tlio Crusade, in which the warrior-saint lost 
hi* life. But this explanation in upset by the fact that the Crescent 
was not taken by the Turks for their national cognizance before they 
had captured Byzantium, to which city it had pertained from time 
immemorial. The Saracens of Egypt, against whom S, Louis fought, 
bud no such national banner. This again shows the intaglio to belong 
(o the BAuai&SftBCO, when the Turkish Empire bur! become tho solo 
representative of Mahommedanisui to the Christian powers. There can 
ho lillle doubt for assigning the portrait to Louis X1L, who was 
perpetually promising a new Cm^ade, m a pretext for extorting 
contributions from his clergy ; and wbn, besides, is known to have had 
other portraits of himself executed in precious stones done to his order, 
lls the ruby-oameo in tho Bojil Cabinet, This remarkable gem is very 
accurately figured by Chiftct, 1 Amistitsis Childcrici p T p. 96, 
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DIE-SINKERS AMD GEM-KHDEAVETtN. 

.1 iia i the dies for tlic iirciik and tbe lioinaii coinage were cut by the 
artists who engraved the gems of the suns period, is manifest from the 
identity ot treatment and technique observable in the figures, and the 
portraits common to both classes. Some remarkable ins lances of this 
conformity Lave come under lay own notice. A sard (Prana) hearts a 
eow regardtinl, in the same peculiar drawing as the type (which might 
eastly pass for an antelope) upon the well-known didrnehm of Sybnri*, 
ami similarly enclosed within the Etruscan border. Another sard, the 
figure of iUmruUmtia, was the exact counterpart, even to the minutest 
details, of the reverse of a denarius of Hadrian’s, both formerly iu my 
possession. A third (Prating with the head of Comnjodus. was the f„- 
aimilo of the die that struck it denarius of his, also known to me. 
Again, on examining the figures of Minerva in gems, so plentifully 
turned np in the environs of Home, the identity of their treatment 
with that of the same goddess upon the mintage of her special devotee, 
Ihnisitian, cannot but arrest the attention of the numismatist. 

In some very exceptional cases (probably ; n t{l(J Grwk 

aeries, the dit-sinkei has put his signature u F m his work, thus 
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NETANTOS EnOlEI, oil a modal of Cydoum. ami HEOAOPOl 
EHOiEI on another of Clazomeiui*. On mm o of the line coins of 
Magna Grate ia n notably on those of Vclia and Syracuse,* names may 
often be discovered engraved in mint] to characters Upon the accessor its 
(the helmet usually} of lhe principal type, which on that account have 
always been regarded as the signatures of the artists* It ia t however! 
my conviction, founded upon a careful review of the circmnsbmees* 
that such mimes, unless whore followed by the deelarativo EIIOJEI, 
eaiutri denote the die-sinker, but the mint-muster, the who 

was responsible for the goodness of that particular issue,T and who 
for that very reason, in other stales* some what Liter — Rhodes mid 
Athens for example—put bin name at full length upon the reverse. 
Now in nil easen when the mmt-mustor T a name is thus broadly set 
forth, these supposed minute signatures are not to 1>0 found, u tolerably 
convincing proof that both modes bad one and the same object* 
Lastly, in that largest currency of Greece, after the Athenian, the 
later didrnchms of Corinth, the same purpose may reasonably he 
conjectured to have been carried out by the subordinate figure 
occurring in endless variety in the field of the obverse, which if 
allowed to bo the type borne iu the signet-ring of the actual mint- 
master (which same seal-device was invariable, and kuown to all), was, 
iu its most literal sense, the signet nr$ of that officer^ 

No names that am be supposed those of the engraven* present them- 
selves in the Roman mintage, where such a distinction would naturally 
not Lave been conceded to the die-sinkers, now merely the- slaves ar 
froodmeH of the Quicstor, ijf Triumvir 31qqetalis + I cannot, how* 

* M oll the froiith-t of lliriurvuV helmet, umL similarly “Phiiiftth-tL,"' 

Veltft; “CamianTia; H EmrliiJflV u/* ** EvtwKm^mnl ik I’hrygHliw,” 

all ofSyncffiW. F«silc iitiri hates ih* k rnarked tsiaiihurLHiii <-f the bnnU hu the im-xLilLi^iCLn 
of Syntetow to ilu 1 predominant culiivjilteu. -.a' geiu-i.Dgittviijg in Sicily, mid the rum-s- 
IwnUng of Scmlptrirv mu] Fainting. 

t On the Symcsuan M<dyii3kn:i ibis onrnn Is fallowed by A0AA, H Tha Fritt!,* 1 in the 
zame mier&Kopfc lettering, (i plain pnxrf that it referred to the ufiit i:li who was camad 
in either ^applying or aligning the money propjfled for the victor. 

J 1 ei the Beradoro inucripUon of the mgistraua dffniistf it what a-na 

the dtwice of his own signet—-a vine lnaf t n winnow tug fan, 
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ever, help suspect tog the existence of an ingenious device due to 
Greek taste, for eternizing the poor nrtist's ignoble name upon tho 
memorials on hi a patrician nutters.* This seeiufl to have been utoxod 
at through the symbols so frequently introduced into the field of tho 
denarii—on those of the families Pepin and Bosom in a remarkable 
degree. It will be found, on examination, that the symbol on the 
obverse has always a direct connection with that on tho reverse; thus, 
on a coin of the Papin, tho one is the petastis, the other the harpb of 
Perseus; on another, two horns conjoined into a crescent, and a 
garland—both established Bacchic insignia. So significant are these 
adjuncts, that they irresistibly point to Perseus and Dionysius* as 
the names of persons who inserted them under this modest die- 
gulso* A strong confirmation of my theory is supplied by the fact 
recorded by Pliny of Sauros mu! Batrachos, the sculptors, introducing 
the fetus of their appellation^ the lizard t and the/roy* in the capitals 
of the columns of Ihe portico of Octavia* which they built for Angus tun, 
where these figures are still to bo seen. Their date 1% but shortly 
posterior to the cessation of the issue of the consular aeries; and, by a 
singular coincidence, the lizard with ita anHtk€si$ T the crane* occurs in 
tho list of Lhe marks above noticed. Similar practical rndonoma jft* 
occasionally show themselves upon Greek regal coins; for instance, a 
Zltmrfvr on those of a Ikmdrim; and yet more to our purpose, the 
Mysian sun-god* Phanam, upou the gold medallion of the Pontic 
Pharnacea 1L 

On certain consular mintages these twin symbols appear in a 
wonderful diversity* and like the ntjun.ir^b that lake their place upon 
Others (e.rj. t the Biebia), they plainly declare the enormous number of 


* r l l |u Llji °f tiw royal fine of Maculon imiy possibly bar* grit fifi* living at Emm 
by taking Tiji this prufesMon* for Flutuub mofitbni a itiufittaEi that lie m 11 [ngenigaa 
in diMiug uri in doing minute vmrk H (t^Ch* *4 X*mrmpy^% although fie dt** not 
Ipwitf the r?iact nAlura uf the latter tnufiv 

t Thtu love of tht It cj Hiatus for tlia rcA^ foil y ita itfoag M that of the fourteenth 
eea * ar y «■“«* W better Lxmjti&d than by CfcewV dtdicaljiig in a Fkiiha 

iLtuple Ovk'u [|uastec ibonr) » Hiker bow] inscribe il Tvmvg, followed by ibc ft^artr 
nf n <!M*T s>r chick-pea. 
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coin-dies used up in the isane of the silver currency during the year 
the qmestor of the particular notion was in office as Master of the 
Mini And this leads m to another question, how the ancient coin¬ 
dies were multi plied with sufficient facility to meet the requirements of 
an extended commerce employing exclusively a silver currency, which 
last actually in the case of Athens formed itself an article of exporta¬ 
tion, and a profitable one, a circuinstance plainly indicative of tile smart 1 
cost to the state of its minting. The difficulties of the problem arc? 
much increased when we come to consider the high relief of the very 
commonest pieces, the tetradradvnm of Athena and of Alexander, to say 
nothing of those exceptional issues of yet larger module, like the Syra¬ 
cusan medallion, a decadrachm, And it must be remembered that at the 
present day, to prepare the die for a crown-piece, little larger than a tetra- 
drachm, is the work of six months. The modern expedient of cutting the 
design in relief on a steel punch, which in its turn serves to impress any 
required number of matrices for the actual striking of the coins, was un¬ 
known to the ancients,* as is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that 
no two coins are ever found exactly alike, though belonging to the saino 
mintage and same year, another proof of the vast number of different 
dies successively consumed in qua single issue. Pistrucci in Jus latter 
days made a great boast of having discovered the secret of the Greek 
moneyere, by obtaining a casff matrix directly from the wax model; 
and certainly there is a soft and flowing contour in the types of the 
larger medals of those ages that seeing difficult to bo ascribed to a die cut 
in hard metal Again, to Lave engraved by hand the dies sufficient for 
the coinage of such mints ^ Athena, Corinth, Syracuse, Yulia, which 
still exists in unlimited abundance—not to speak of that of Alexander m 
both me tub, which became the currency of the whole civilized world— 
and when we consider the constant breakage of the dies, m tedious a 
method of rnnltiplying the matrices must have employed such a host of 

m lu fuel Cellini fOrMict™*) elaJiua ihn mrrit of the invcuMoti ns }m own ; which 
amnijiacn, whether true or not, pvfH it to brJong in his timo, 

| The very Telh-iSjLu alloy of t\m thrrf! ifi{* for drEumi of Augoitui, described Sy 
Caving (i. 2S5)+ to t» ineniioncd farther on, strongly irupparti this ut«i. 
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die-sinkers, and such mi amount of artistic talent in each individual, ns 
is scarcely credible Hint even Greece in her most flourishing times could 
have an continuously supplied. 

The dies iu mixed metal, of wbirli ti few very rare* examples are 
preserved, such ns that for the reverse of the gold oetrudmehu of 
Berenice (Mayer Collection), and si outlier for the obverse of a denarius 
of Augustus found at Nrames (with a fellow), and published by Cay I lis 
(I. pi. 105), only serve to increase tbe difficulty of the question. How 
dies in this soft composition f were able to resist the repeated blows of 
the heavy hammer requisite! to bring up the impression on the 
Hank is quite a mystery, even though they were fortified J iu the 
skilful way to be noticed further on. A favourite uoliou with nu- 
luiiunatints is that the Hauls, in the form of bullets, were made red 
Lot, and so far plastic, before putting between the dies; which suppo¬ 
sition indeed explains the appearance of the tong* amongst the moueyer’s 
instruments ou the well-known medal of Curiaiiis. It is said, and by 
practical people, that pure gold or silver thus lieated will yield to 
impact ns readily as pewter itself. The only objection is that the per¬ 
petual contact with the heated Id links must have equally tended to 
soften the somewhat fusible composition of the dies themselves. The 
whole Subject has derived some light from a recent discovery (18(32) of 
the meet, authentic na well us interesting relic of the class any where 
mentioned^ A peasant picked up in the fields near Avrcnebes (Aveu- 
tit-nut) the obverse die for the largest Gallic gold, engraved with a 
rude head of Apollo, a close copy by a barbarian hand of Philip’s 
stater. It is u disk, very concave, of a hard and whitish bronac, and 


' Jl U evident iLm Uncommon wt>u taken iu the mints to destiny tbs .Ik* ms 
Fu>t its they wore out, to prevent their falling into injj>ni|>L<r Imrub. 

f Oajrhu notes tlut the Rnn|um din to hu, when tried in the ooining-prcM. flow 
mto fmgmenia. Thu metal was a ronipoHition of copper, zinc, tin, ami UmL iu Liiml 
fcrU—fin ujJjjy ims\[y fubLMf. 


i The** will] n third, «Wf August to., then m the Cabinet of Sto. GomvuiVel were 
nanm], about li iucli hit'll, art,I 1 inch diameter at thu base. Their furai at once 

J ™ 6,1 10 that wu,u d»t they wets intended for insertion into a curing 

(nny R^nw J of other m&laL 


3 fiRured in ibe 1 Arch, JemttmV xix_ p r 255. 
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liis been tooled up with n graver, {earing lines of one thickness. Tu 
preroot the yielding of the metal under the hammer, it was sunt in 
a short cylinder of iron* being let into a bed therein, nod the edges 
of the cavity carefully beaten over so as to secure it in its place. The 
lowness of the cylinder show* that this die wets the li standard, t! *,r. p the 
one placed undermost in winking, which was always the most important 
of the two, ns this position injured greater steadin ms and consequentfy 
Et better impression of the type. The reverse was cut upon a long 
punch intended to be held in the left bund/ and receive the blows of the 
hammer. The dished surface of tho lowermost die fitted the globular 
blank, and assisted in preventing its slipping. 

Under the Lower Umpire iron cams into n&e as the general material 
for dies, which may serve to account for the flat relief of the coins of 
the period* The perishable nature of the metal lias not allowed any of 
this kind to come down to our times, except tho pair for a medal of 
Const an tin a, now in the Bibliotheqiie Imperials, Paris.t 

Nothing of the kind, however, cun be compared for interest and 
completeness to tho dies for tho silver of the gens Cornelia, discovered 
in the South of France, and lately acquired by tho British Museum* 
Here, too, ns in the Helvetic example, the actual dies* are smalt disks 
of white bronze let into iron cylinders, but with the addition of an 
ingenious arrangement calculated to insure steadiness in the striking 
of the blank The standard a massy cylinder, about four inches deep 
by three in diameter, has a sunken circular socket half nu inch deep on 
the surface, at the bottom tho obverse die is embedded flush; one 
quarter of this reserved rii# is cut down to facilitate the extraction of 
the coin after striking. The other part (the puncheon), twice the length 
of the standard, has exactly the same diameter as the sunken cavity upon 

* l n th* most emckint coinages thin punch hm no typo m all, lmt mmly luul iU 
gnrfiu-e roughly iadimted, or Jcrnttinn* cm with a cress ; its nob objwL being lo t'oix-u 

Itiu ISiLLik int-u ilie tutnvot# ihfl fetaudanL 

\ From chair sha|*f the di« gut the technic*! nnme of cjiwmi^ tho regular term in 
Luw Lutiu* whence canw this Italian cw<w*and our coin. Looii ta IVtanniru pula a pair, 
with hammer, on ti ro rcvnma of a denier* Tbo mod* of ruing them is' well jdiow n hi au 
dd drawing pushed by Knight in hi* * I^wsdott*’ iii., 
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Hie face of the latter, anil has flic reverse die embedded in ita end, now 
left j Jane* Thus, when fitted into tie cavity upon the blank, it ia 
obvious that tin force of the hammer could cause any lateral slipping of 
the dies—the grand objection to that primitive method of mintage, A 
similar arrangement is observable in a pair of dies for the shillings of 
.fames I.,' found concealed in the chimney of a cottage st Knaresborough 
shine years ngo, only in this case the socket and the tenon were square, 
not round. 

The Jit-ifinkor end the goldsmith combined their highest skill to 
produce the matchless seal'ring of Charles f. (now in the Itoyal Cabinet). 
This marvellous specimen of metal-work bears his arms emblazoned 
with exquisite minuteness upon a shield of sfej, with the lion and tlm 
unicorn in fall relief, chiselled out of t.he same obdurate metal, 
reclining aa supporters to the shield upon the shoulders of a ring 
of gold, and that of no inconvenient dimensions for wearing on tho 
little finger. There is something in the engraving of the <piarieringt 
that strongly reminds the numismatist of the work in similar cases 
of the inimitable Thomas Simon, who is known to have commenced his 
career as a sen I -engraver. The credit of the jewel may however bo 
disputed by the already mentioned Vanderdoort, who was both sculptor 
uml die-sinker, as fs proved by a warrant dated April 2, 1625 (published 
by Wulpofc), commanding him to make patterns for his Majesty's coins. 

“ Figured in the * Nutaismmtui Cforonicks/ 
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geh-engiutkhs. 

The names of gem -engravers recorded by ancient writers are 
astonishingly few in number, when wo reflect npon the hiph estimation 
iu which their productions were hold, und the importance of the 
objects they subserved. Of these artists the curliest on record is 
Allicsareturn, only illustrious ns being the father of Pythagoras; 
JJausiaa of Athens, a contemporary of tho orator Lysias ; Pyrgotelea, 
“engraver in ordinary" to Alexander; Apolkmides and Cronius, of 
uncertain date; Satymus, who flourished under Ptolemy II.; Tryphoii, 
undos King Polcmo, the fraltge of M. Antony; and lastly, Dioscoridea, 
who worked for Augustus.* 

I'his scanty list, however, was swollen to a most goodly roll-call 
by tho fancy of the archfeologista of the hint century, who detected tho 
engraver's own signature in every name that showed itself upon a line 
work, provided only it were in Greek characters, and in a somewhat 
smaller lettering than ordinary. Forgery taking advantage of this 
preconception of the collector, speedily augmented tho number of these 

* lliu subject vf Ancient Engravers, and ilie authenticity oi ilieir tujipLiiwd tig- 
uiianv, will ho found fully discussed in my * Mjindborjfc . 1 
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Binned iiiiLsterpiwrs, by inserting on gems, both antique and now 
made, the names of nil the engravers, silver-chasers, and even 
painters, mentioned in PlinyV catalogue of artist?.. 

These pretensions at Inst were carried to such a height ns to provoke 
the indignation of Kohler, an ardneologist of great experience, 
domiciled «t St, Petersburg, under tlto patronage of Catherine II. 
He therefore in nn elaborate essay passes the whole list of engravers 
and their reputed works in review, and by a somewhat too sweeping 
judgment reduces their number to the si mill sum of live; viz,, A then ion, 
Apollonius, Evoilus, Protarchns, Epityucbanng; allowing oven to these 
the existence of but one genuine work in each case. 

In our day Dr. Uninn Las, after a very critical examination of the 
evidence, added to these approved five a few more masters whose 
claims to the honour he deems equally unquestionable. These are, 
Agatliopns, Aupasius, Jloifihiis, Dioacorides, his son Eutychcs, Evodus, 
Herophitos, HeracUdas, Hyllos, Felix, Komcw, Myron, Kisns, Nitundcr, 
Ones as, iSolon, Tenter, To whom I am now' enabled to add the most 
ancient and most authentic of them all, “ Dexamenos tho Chian,’* who 
thus signs at full length bis national emblem, the flying stork 
(IWifryrw), upon his noble scaruheoid, discovered at Kerteli, and now 
one of the chief treasures of the Bnwsian Imperial Cabinet; and his 
own portrait recently found at Athens. 

In all these also, with the rarest exceptions, the only authentic 
signatures are preserved by single specimens. And what in my 
opinion dangerously shakes the stability of Dr. Cronos hypothesis—tha 
sole trustworthy evidence, the memorial the artist-hand, El] Oil'll 
irt absent in more than half the number. Tim other names, ocenrring 
us they do in the genitive, can only to distinguished from those of the 
owners by the adoption of certain arbitrary rnles, the validity of which 
is very open to dispute. TJieso names also, it must not be forgotten, 
have been largely borrowed by the falsifiers of the last century, on tho 
strength of the celebrity of the pieces which have transmitted t hem down 
to us. Finally the very signatures, whose antiquity is the most dearly 
established as occurring upon rawer', of At bunion, Boetbus, Prot^icLus, 
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liuve so remarkable a conformity with those of celebrated chaser* mill 
painters of the Grecian period, as to lead to tie well-grounded suspicion 
that these camei are Eoinim wprodnctiona in miniature of masterpieces 
in other materials by tlie artists whoso names they offer. But whatever 
be the limit of our belief, every experienced amateur is at lust forced to 
confess that tho converse law to that of Braeci and Chirac is now 
fully established, and that " Mgr# T * works of the ancient gem- 
engraver, instead of being the rule, are the rarest of all imaginable 
exceptions. 

It must not, however, be imagined that all names written in Greek 
upon gems arc fraudulent modern insertions: on the contrary, genuine 
examples occnr in abundance. Indeed their huge number makes it 
probable that under the Empire Greek professionals, particularly 
the medical, placed their names conspicuously on their signets as 
a matter of course. The types these signatures accompany, support 
my view of the character of tho persons to whom they belonged. 
Examples of such, from my own knowledge, are given in my illustra¬ 
tions : the advertisements (in modem phrase) of .Uthimus, Herophilus, 
and Dionysius of Smyrna. 

Hie trade" motive hero assigned senes to explain the absence of 
signatures ou the signets of persons of higher rank, the patrons 
of these professionals. We never find on the masterpieces of art the 
names of the Cfesar or the patrician whose property their very ex¬ 
cellence assures ns they Lave been. Of hucIi personages the signets 
were sufficiently known from their devices to all whom it then 
concerned: the addition oMtheir names was a thing beneath their 
dignity. 

Due source of information on the subject of engravers' names, from 
which much, and that the most authentic, might naturally have been 
expected, viz., monumental inscriptions mentioning tho profession of 
the deceased, entirely fails us in consequence of tho merging of tho 
“sealj)tor gemmariuEs” into the comprehensive '‘nurifex " and "eirlutor. 
For the ancient aurifex, like his counterpart tho orafa of Florence and 
Milan's palmy days, combined all three trades in one, and often 
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sculpture into the bargain. The varied nnd ei tensive chime ter of liia 
occupation may be deduced from the description Muuiliua gives of it . 
where he paints the influence of the several constellations upon the 
tastes and fortunes of man kind (v, 500);— 

11 When a aw Gudope upon tin? right, 

Twice twalre dt^^accooiqilisi.Led* gild* ihv night, 
i She give# the goldsmiths art new forma to mould* 

And aihl fnwk value to the rrtdcn* gold. 

To paiut the metal vtiEh the jewel 1 * bkto. 

Or gilded ceilings o Vr the shrine la mase ; 

Or in hih doaaae* “hove the Thunderer** bredE, 

Of gold and gt^us a. richer heavers to spread, 

A splendour this first to the gtyk jgrijmftd, * 

Umirpesl ly luxury mm t l»th train and blind; 

Our banquet India \v\[h tetnpks imw compete, 

A [hi under golden mofu hi IT gold we tut. 

Their works our iiolhut sinetum-iea graou 
In. trophies slumped with MithridriW fae; 

Hi flamy gold with SotV awn tediouM vacs* 

Aaad IimLi.L i:. firt“a from sparkling gems arise. 

Hero t ruujnms rarL’i from Eastern funptajruhs tom. 

Are stared; in Pompoyk Asian triumph bonac r 
Now. like the bl'sl, dire luxury's swelling tide 
Jnvadra the land* anil sptewbi the ruin wide. 

BagL-a ilif \w*t unchecked; Ktill rush the flame*. 

And still new tidHfniHha the enchauircM rkinii, 

Hence with augmented charms doth beauty glow. 

And gold adds Uirtro in ibe dazzling brow; 

Gema tuad the Twi^ gems load the neck and bunds. 

And snowy feci ftre damped in jewelled lunihi, 

Why should the (ktitt in (Unless splendour joy, 

Ducked in her fortune* Lake somo glittering toy? 

And* Li s l Tut fully"* nw materfuk full p 
She drives to lil® Laid tusk the minor ^mba ; 

Bids in earth’s bowels seek iho golden ore* 

And plunder Nature of her hpardod stare; 

SeekR upside down to turn the groaning Land.^ 

To sr-ke (he inggli lurking in their mi mU; 

Beep in the aby*s to ^iUnce upon her prey* 

And drag the unwilling captive forth to day. 

With greedy eye be [narks the sparkling gleam, 

Lends o’c-r the gU&tonmg sands the cleaning stream ; 

Of si,* rich loiirl the foaming torrent Irakis, 

And by a dam the pradmi* dost detain*. 

With longing iruzo bent on ihe eddying stream, 
lie hums to clutch the flakes tluit brightly gleam. 





ancjknt aubjpex. 
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Tfcifl t-UTir-r cue his HM-lt s Ma furnace ^iuwts 
From UiL- Mack iUrtw lit* iiufroiu metel How** 
Tbe to got cast ihe crofUcf dealer bear*, 
Chan-n-* bin i.jtl, and fur Ms profit cares, 
tjUi/li aru ibe tlUrteSp tiliil such tlua ViiricmS aria, 
TfeiL IO the child Cuasiopc imparls* 
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MOPBEK GEtt-ENG R A VEESL 

The earliest notice of the existence of the Glyptic art in Italy (and 
that even before the first dawn of the Revival) is to be found in 
Sdpione Ammiratj s s Florentine History (xiv* p. 741), where he records 
that a certain IVruzzi of Florence^ " aingohre intagtiatoro di pietrfiy” 
counterfeited the seal of Carlo di DiiriizzQ 7 in 1379., Rut this in nil 
that is known of him, neither are any other names quoted of persons 
distinguished in the art for the whole of the century following, until 
Camilla di Leonardo, in hia 4 Speculum Lftpidmn/ written in 1002, 
gives a brief but valuable notice of the earliest artist a of the Italian 
Revival, and who, from tho date of hi£ treatise, must necessarily bo 
reckoned m the Quattrocento period. 

nevertheless, although bo short a apace hud elapsed since the" restora¬ 
tion of the art, Camille speaks of their works as “ diffused all over Italy, 
and not to l>o distinguished from the antique 1 '—a firming that tho 
following engravers, his own contemporaries were equal in merit to 
any of ancient times. At Home, Giovanni Maria da Mautova; at 
Venice FranoeHCo Kichini da Ferrara; at Genoa, Jacopo TngUaenme; 
at Milan, Lcomtrdo du Milano—“Who sink figures in germs with such 


* 
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accuracy and neatness, that nothing can bo added to or taken away 
therefrom.” He adds that an art tlien flourished altogether unknown 
to the ancients, that of ntdhUara, in which he praise* as the most 
distinguished worker, Giovanni, surnamed Frazxa, of Bologna. 

Vasari has not condescended to notice any of these four celebrities 
of the age preceding his own, either because their works were by the, 
fastidious taste of the times contemned as rude and barbarous first, 
attempts; or, probably, because the authors of them were not Tutsan*, 
but mere Lombards and Genoese. His * History of tho Painters ’ 
gives, however, copious details respecting tho chief contemporary 
engravers down to the year 1507, and the following notices are in great 
measure condensed exclusively from Ms accounts, in the total absence 
of other materials. 

Giovanni, styled dtlh CarnioU, “of the camel inns,” from his practice 
of engraving in that stone, is the first artist in this line whose name is 
recorded by Vasari, lie was a young Florentine, who learnt the art * 
from “masters of different countries” summoned to Florence by 
Lorenzo, and his son, Piero dei Medici, to repair or restore (raeseltnre) 
the ancient gems they had collected. Hence lie must have gained his 
reputation before 14'J’2, tbe date of Lorenzo’s death. Giovanni got bis 
title, says Vasari, “ because he engraved cornelians most excellently, to 
which fact an infinite number Iwnr testimony, that ore to be seen from 
his hand, both large and small.” His masterpiece, “ which was a most 
extraordinary intaglio,” the head of Fra Savonarola, is still in tho 
cabinet of the Uflizi, Florence. It is very deeply cut in a largo 
came linn, two inches in diameter : around runs the legend uirJtSXYiiva 
l i iiUAiiiENSis OHD. PEAim. i‘itoi j HETA. VUE et. KABTVB. Iliccio (writing 
in 1507) mentions tha t tho Grand Duke Francesco L used to show .it 
us one of tho greatest rarities in his treasury of art. The Marchess 
Capponi had an exact replica of Lb is, uow in tbe museum of the Collegia 
Romano. The Mar mi family again were in possession of the same 

* “Impafb il» quest! (maestri di divers! pawi} |>ur mezzo del Muguifieo Lorenzo 
quest* virtu di tmagtio ln»vu irn gjoraiw Flomattoo clou ante Uiovoiuii delle eomiole. 

(-Vito dt Yakrio TimutiDo. 1 ) 
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head, but in cameo, on a cnlcedony-agale, somewhat larger than tho 
famous intaglio, act in a silver frame with chain* which was offered for 
sale to Gori, but at too exorbitant a price (* UisL GlypL) + There can 
be Httle doubt that this wan the very cameo in the (late) IWelli 
Collection, moat of the camel it contained having been only recently 
# obtained in different Italian cities. It was a bead covered with a cowl, 
<m flat relief upon an agate-ony^x, in white on a transparent ground. 
The wort had every appearance of belonging to his times. The newly 
established art was naturally employed in multiplying portraits of the 
monkish demagogue* who for four yearn (1404 to 1498) domineered over 
Florence. In the (late) Martens Schitaffhausen Collection* 1>. 160* was 
a camoliaii, (< Bust of a monk, on the right the letter I p h.iu the left S, 
Gothic form ; fine work of the time of the Medici*” Supposed bv the 
maker of tho catalogue to ho a head of Savonarola; but more probably 
that of some Gemma clerical celebrity* for tho batiarittf* Gothic letter 
had gone out of use at Floreum! long before Savonnrohi's age ; and what 
is more, the I cannot aland for the initial of iZif roiiy mis/ but of .some 
Jo ha ins up or JosephuR* 

Domenico Compapii. an rimmed d#i Cumd^ flourishing about the 
same time at Milan* wm made famous by engraving the bead of the last 
duke, Lodovko il Horn, in intaglio (“i + n can? M ) p on a bn la lh ruby* the 
siae of a giulio, (our shilling); 11 which/ 1 remarks Yasurb ** was an 
extraordinary thing, and one of the best intagli ever seen from a 
modern artist. 11 The circumstance that Domenico obtained hie appelln- 
tion from his special excellence in works-in rreaico, adde to the pro¬ 
bability that the ruby in her Majesty's collodion, with the head of 
Louis XU*, the conqueror of Milan, in comes from his hand.. 

In the French collection are also two camel which Chabouillut ascribes 
to this engraver \ via +t So, 322, a bust in profile in the costume of 
Look XII/s age, which formerly passed for that of Ludovico il Moro 
himself, but now T on the authority of other portraits, is KiippoHcd to 
represent Lottie Marquis do Saluces; and No. 323, which formerly w ap 


* Or even is a Italian form, that being Giroiam^ 
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taken to be Louie XII.. but is now restored to its true original, Charles 

d'Amboise, Governor of Milan iu 1501. It is a bust in three-quarter 

■ 

fnce p wearing a medal* Both these camel nre in agtlti-onyx. 

The Leonardo da Mfcno, extolled by Camillo, is supposed by 
Marietta to bo L. da Vinci, who besides goldsmith's work may poaflibly 
bATO tried liis powers in this (which at the time commonly went 
with it) branch of orL* l have Been alt enamelled pendant attributed 
to Da Vinci, and which certainly does bear his usual monogram. 
CeBaro Borgia having appointed him his architect in 1502, L. da 
Vinei was thus actually brought into contact with the duke's physician. 
Camille: besides, he had made Milan his home ever since entering 
Ludovico's service in 1483, which would explain the designation “ Da 
Milano/ 1 

Hew 1 shall anticipate a few years, to remark that a similar 
exemplar of akill in every branch of art, Geffi hi* uniat Lave been a 
proficient in (hit also, if wo are to credit his statement that he ewprtiv&l 
the zodiac and other heavenly bodies upon the ball of crystal supported 
on the shoulders of the Atlas in gold, on the famous medallion mndo 
for Ginori, and so minutely described by the artist. His prominence 
in the cognate art of die-sinking is a matter of notoriety, and there is 
now in the possession of an English collector, a line hipb-IuztiLt box, 
formerly belonging to Card. Gcmsalvi: op the lid is a gtw>d intaglio, a 
Bacchanalian Scene, signed celling. If this signature he not a sub¬ 
sequent and fraudulent addition, this intaglio would alone establish 
Cellini's reputation ns an experienced gem-engraver* He has, indeed, 
in hist 1 Orificeria/ left a minute description of the large official scab 
in silver, containing numerous* figures, made for different cardinals* us 
being specimens of great perfection in this line, in which sort of work 
he was much employed during his second residence at Home. He was 
uIho chief engraver to the Papal Mint* and it seems to La VO been n 
matter of course in that age, that all artists so distinguished .engraved 


♦ ( n foci VeiFari says of him in bis youth. when apprenticed to Andrea del Vents* 
duo: “11a studied not only perspective bat all otbar things into which entcrt lh 
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gems also. The solo obstacle to this conclusion lies in the fact that 
our artist himself, ever so profuse in Ilia laudation of all hm other 
works, should have been silent upon this head, if wo except the 

ambiguous allusion already quoted. 

Jacopo Taijliacarnc, of Genoa, is supposed by Marietta to have 
engraved the numerous portraits of the Genoese nobles which it was 
the fashion during the Cinque-cento to use for signets. Hut seeing 
that lie is one of the four particularized by Cnmillo, and omitted by 
Vasari, and that his reputation was already established before the data 
of 1502, his works necessarily belong to the Quattro-cento school, and 
have nothing in common with these portraits—ft theory resting on 
nothing better limn Soprani's conjecture; nuil, what is n yet stronger 
object ion, portraits or gems can hardly be said to have existed nt all 
before 1500, much less to have been commonly in fashion. 

Pietro Mur til tht Pewit i, a native of Tuscany, “ who by his talent 
ami works brought the art still nearer to perfection,” was employed in 
Homo by Leo X. He was a friend of M. Angelo’s, for whom, as the 
tradition goes, ho executed the celebrated signet, the Birth of Bacchus, 
now one of the most interesting gems of the French cabinet. 

IftcheJino, bis contemporary, was his rival, and of no less merit, not 
merely in largo, but also in minuto works. He was probably ft 
Milanese, for Cellini thus mentions him " There was coma to Home 
(1520) a certain Michetto' a very clover man for engraving cornelians, 
and moreover a jeweller of great experience. He was an old man, and 
of great reputation, and had got himself made keeper of the two crowns 
of the Pope. 1 ' Being advanced in year| at this early date, he must 
have been a contemporary in his younger days of Domenico dei Camei, 
hut the quotation shows that he worked exclusively in intaglio. 

Xicch Arnnzi , of Verona, flourished at the beginning of the century. 
Being established in Home, ho worked in caradians and other line 
stones, both in relief and in intaglio. His gems were purchased by 


* Lika TtffrftmttlWj only tv dim mitti vt? flf MkbfiticL As yet the rkhcitm ItikUiiiija- \m\ 
Bsj vum&lut** 
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different princes, and one of Lis best pieces, a Birth of Christ, with 
many figures, engraved on a hpisJaznli three fingers (two inches) 
square, was bought fts a great rarity by the Duchess of X rhino. Being 
of a uoble family, he followed his occupation in private. He and 
Mbndella were the masters under whom Mat too del Kossaro studied 
(Ppzzo'b * Lives of the Veronese Pninters'). 

Nat tea (lei BenedeUi was in high reputation at the same time at * 
Bologna, and is extolled by Achillini in hia • Ftn&mV The date 


of bis death is 1523. 

FVuncib, the painter, goldsmith, and die-sinker of the same city, is 
also reported to have practised gem-engraving. 

Narco Atlb Moreifi had attsined celebrity there as early as the 
year 1493. Achillini praises him; and he is invited by J. B. Pio 
(1509) to engrave the portrait of his Chi oris. 

Jifyppt^ iiit-knntned Oitwhin (Bear’s Face), of Milan, and his 
partner, Fimmw, of Bologna, in the early years of the century, are 
placed by Pomponius Gauricus on a level with Pyrgoteles and Dios- 


coridcs. 

Severs da Saeima is, however, elevated above all bis rivals by the 
same writer, who styles him sniper, wu/pfor, enMor. He is probably 
that pupil of Marc. Antonio’s who engraved the copper-plates with the 
monogram S.R. 

Ilnitrich Engdharf, of Nurnburgh, a friend of A. Dnrer’s, was 
celebrated for engraving coats of arms in gems. 

Giovanni Bernards, better known us Giovanni del Cade! Bolognese^ 
from his birthplace, first begins the commondable practice of signing 
his works, in tbo jvtst consciousness of his own merit. His signatures 
aro variously expressed: ioannes n— jo. caotel don — io. c.n., the 
last the most usual. His first piece of importance was done for Dnke 
Alfonso of Ferrara, in whoae aervico ho remained three years: it 
represented the Assault ou the Castle of Bast is, in which affair that 
prince had been dangerously wounded. Besides a multitude of minor 
gems, he also engraved the dies for Alfonso’s medals. Panins Joying, 
however, persuaded him to go to Borne, where he was patronised by 
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the Cardinal Ippolito del Medici and Clement TIL For the latter ho 
executed sotc ml medals, highly commended by Cellini himself, as woll 
as numerous gem worts* His reputation, however, now reals upon his 
engravings in placets of crystal, in which line he possessed an extra - 
ordinary facility. Vasari praises as bis best performances in this 
material tho following pieces : The Four Evangelists, on fonr circular 
• plates (WO, done for Clement VIL (a success which obtained for 
him the patronage of the Cardinals Ippolito dei Medici and Salviati): 
” The wife of Darius brought to Alexander," for the Cardinal Ippolito: 
ako the Rape of the Habines." This prelate, as he wets departing for 
France (whence he never returned), took from his own neck a chain 
and pendant canton, valued at six hundred ecudi, and presenting it to 
the artist, bade him retain the some until he should redeem it. This 
Cardinal Ippolito, son of Giuliano, tho third son of Ibe great Lorenzo, 
was not unworlhy of his celebrated grandfather. losseEscd, says 
Roscoe, “ through the partiality of Clement VII,, of an immense 
revenue, he was at once tho patron, the companion, and the rival of all 
the poets, the musicians, and the wits of his day. Without territories, 
without subjects, Ippolito entertained at Bologna a court far more 
splendid than that of any Italian potentate.” 

After Ippolito’s death, in 1535, Bemardi entered the service of the 
Cardinal Alefliuindru Farneae (second son of Pierluigi), for whom be 
executed many works in crystal, the principal being those adorning a 
cross and t wo candlestick* of silver, presented to the altar of St. Peter’s, 
and still there in Marietta’s time (1750). The design* were probably 
furnished by Turin del Vago, the painjer, tho subjects k ing, on the 
cross, the Crucified Saviour, God the Father above, St. John, the 
Magdalen, and tho Virgin at tho rides. For the base, three scenes 
from the Passion. For the candlesticks, fiix rounds with scenes from 
the Nativity. Also tho oval panels of a circular silver coffer made for 
the same patron, the subjects being: the Chase of the Calydonian 
Boar, a Bacchante, a Naval Battle, Hercules in combat with the 
Amazons, and other subjects suggested by tho Cardinal hiuuelf, and 
drawn for him by Perm del Vago* His next works of note were the 
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Taking of Goletla, and the Brittle of Tunis/ Afterwards. for the same 
patron, he did the Birth of Christ, Christ in the Garden, Christ 
brought before Ananias Herod mid Pilate, the Flagellation, the 
Carrying the Crew*, the Kailing, the Elevation of tfao Cross, the 
Resurrection, All these pieces were not only of the greatest beauty, 
but finished with such expedition m to astonish every body. But his 
two masterpieces were Tityus, “with the Vulture devouring Ms heart,”* 
as V&sari hath it, in the Strozzi t Cabinet, and the Fall of Phrcthon, 
both dune for the Cardinal Tppolito, after At. Angelo's designs. 
Another much-praised work of his was the portrait of Margaret of 
Austria, wife of Ottavio Fnriiese, Duke of Pariua, in rivalry of one by 
II Vicentino. This, according to Gori p is the cameo formerly in the 
4 Bactyliotbeca Smthkna/ and now in the Royal Collection. Me died 
(1555), aged sixty, at Faeuza, to which place he had retired upon his 
fortune. 

Matfeo del jVofcMWtt was born at Verona, the son of a shoemaker— 
though his surname has Rome what Anthie in its sound. His signature 
1ms never been ascertained, but the letters 0* n. a. f seen on certain 
gems in the French collection, are interpreted by Marietta (without 
much foundation) as Opus Nasmri sml^oris, and as the only means he 
took for certifying bis work. He had studied under Avanzi and 
Mondell a, the two noted Veronese engravers at Borne. His first work 
of note was a Deposition from the Cross, in relief, on bloodstone, the 
design so cleverly managed, thut the sanguine spots of the jasper 
represented the blood dropping from the Saviour's wounds; and which 
was acquired by Isabella d 3 Es?t^ Duchess of Mantua. Soon afterward a 
lie entered the service of Francis I. p at whose court Lie was chiefly 

* These crystal pkqtu* arc of lv£c dimelWilcft*, tin* rom]*^rl iiizw are chk<mt<? T 
carUaimu^. nuiucrtulB Jj^uren And lu'^etim <rira fe of ex e HLOftlindiy J1 ukh, though ootocwhat 
stiff in drawing; Always oxecutcd La shallow intaglio, highly [irtludu>d in ihv interior. 
The same observAlfousa apply tn II Vhentim/s crystal** although Lift *tyto f» nuher 
more frm* 

f Nnw BLomii: drawn with incrediblr power, and when; one wnuU rrco^iiF thi? 
*pirii of the mighty Taacan "jvcu wiibom thus, nttmnraiulum of Vasari'*. The intaglio, 
xtranga to aay, is kfi irngntiihed intcrmilly* It is signt*! m. o . a. Tho plaque m otlS, 
about S x 21 frvohefi, n louut e4 in sold for a. pendant jewel 
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occupied in engraving crtiwet f the fiiflliionftblo onuunent of tho rtaj 
for the hat, the Beckon, or the ring, “there being hardly ono 
nobleman," remarks Vasari, “ who did not possess something from bis 
hand." 

A bend of Dojanirn by him was greatly admired. “ It was in nearly 
foil relief, cut out of a ealcedony found in a river”* m winch the 
several layers gave the different colours of the flesh, the heir, and the 
lion’s bide drawn over the bead—a red streak marking the last made 
it appear as but recently flayed off. Nassau also produced many of the 
large crystal pieces then so greatly in vogue ; his best in this line being 
the figures of all the Planets, and a Venus with Cupid seen from behind 
-easts of which Vasari had examined at Verona, and preferred to every- 
thing else of the sort. For Francis he also executed a portable oratory, 
adorned with numerous gems, aud statuettes, and bas-reliefs, in gold. 
So high a value did he attach to his own performances, that he 
gave them away for presents, rather than submit to what he considered 
too low a remuneration for his labours; nay, once broke to pieces a fine 
cameo, which a nobleman had refused to accept under such conditions.! 

After the battle of Pavia be returned to his native town with the 
fortune he hud made, but was recalled to Paris by Francis, ou the 
recovery of his liberty, who appointed bun chief engraver to the mint. 
To please his patron, he took a wife at Paris, and had by her some 
children, “but so unlike himself that he got little pleasure from them." 


• Hmlmlilf the Marne at Chtmpigny, thru* leagues from Paris, where Pnjoal* 
K>tm that “ within tbs last few yenus (before 1313) onyx-pebble* had been found of 
iwo rad layer* separated by one of milky* wfcjft and «!*& which some fine mmA 
were cot." 

f Thu Blew CflbiMl jjcmssbk* a cameo htut in frcot-fkii cf italic de 1 oitiur^ 
whkh, from the clrcum^wcsp «m coma from no other hand, and which fully Jiutifiw 
the pfldw of those Hist knew him. Nothing antique can h\ir\ws* the UtAtmenh of thfl 
nute to thin piejc^ s or ihc dnlkfcto texturo of the fine di*f*ry otmriiig tho i^aom 
without cuorariing lix barnttiM contours. The Blows m im i^kUj-oiijx, about 3 * -i 
Htcbett in ftf* In the atme cabinet arc two crystal pb|ui3^ ; the 1 Triumph nf Narnia,’ 
anil l be 1 Combat of Hfircnlc* uaA Aiitm*? dime in a much tottm fmu&od aXyk than 
their rempomoiiH by hi* two great tTV*U in the aarae divMeli, Both arc immktakeLly 
by one mist* ami withoorL signature, a fact iluit of itself points to MaUoo, all the 
other fforitfln iu cry & Lai liukkin^ it a rule to Jii^n their finished pin ij Ties. 
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His death took piece in Paris, shortly after that of the king, in 1547, 
He trained up many pupils, both Italian and French, of whom the best 
known were Domenico Ricci, Brweiahni, both of Verona; and two of 
Lii» own nephews, afterwards established in h landers, 0. If, Maitiovano, 
nicknamed H * goldsmith of Verona, was also one of his 

pupils. 

Valerio del Belli , popularly known as It Yieentino, from las native 
place, is acknowledged universally as the head of the profession in 
the ago in which he lived. He engraved camel and Lntagli with equal 
success, but according to the then prevailing taste, his most important 
works are his crystal plaques. " Had nature," observes Vasari, “ given 
biin the same knowledge of drawing as he possessed excellence in the 
actual engraving, coupled with great industry and patience in working, 
he would have far surpassed all the ancients in this urt. As it was, 
ho had so much taste, that ho always availed himself of tho designa 
of others, or of antique intagli in bia own works." A fact which 
accounts for the numerous repetitions of tho antique, In Valerio a style, 

to be met with perpetually in collections. 

His signature, vaue. or Vi. yi. i\ w invariably affixed to liis actual 
works; but it is the custom with amateurs and dealers to attribute to 
biro all the largo Kenaissance crystals, or important portrait earoei 
that exist, without the slightest foundation beyond conjecture. 

He also sunk coin-dies, both for modern medals and copies of the 
antique. Vasari notea those in the latter style for tho Twelve Cmsfirs, 
besides a multitude in the Greek series. Hence be may bo counted as 
one of those who enriched this branch of Numismatics with suchlike 
singular novelties as medaltV Dido, Priam, Cleopatra, &c., in First 
Brass, which sometimes turn up to the astonishment of modern 
students. His C®sars, however, with their reverses, are expressly said 
to have been copied from the antique, and wore superior to the originals, 
* ( pin belle 1" Vasari concludes bis notice of his works with tbo praise: 
« Hn CO u I'occhio a calls; mano mirncoli stupendissimi j" which m 
truth is no more Lhan his due, for the excellence of his crystal plaque* 
thaL have come under my own notice is truly wonderful, and infinitdy 
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above the peculiar Clnque-cantd style ehaiTtctermng the intagli of 
other hands. 

During the pontificate of Clement YU* before the disaatriras sack 
of Borne in 1538, he was looked upon m the head of the numerous gom- 
engravors from MBan and other cities, who flourished and a wanned 
then at Rome, to a degree incredible to Liter times. This pope paid him 
dix thousand gold send! for making the crystal ooffret, adorned with 
scones from the Passion, intended for a present to Frauds T v upon 
their conference at Marseilles, m order to arrange the marriago of the 
dauphin with the pontilTfl niece, Catarina dei Medici- After this, 
a cross from Valerio's hand, and several "paci*” t\e„ circular disks 
engraved with the Crucifixion, also in crystal, were dedicated by 
Clement in S. Lorcnxo T $ t Florence, 

Paul IJL and the Cardinal Faroes* continued to patronise hiau For 
the latter he executed four ovals in crystal, greatly admired* and 
which were enchased in a silver cofiret presented to the Duchess 
Eleonora of Florence. " He engraved so many other things in crystal* 
that the whole world and the goldsmiths* shops are full of easts in 
sulphur and plaster from his engravings, representing histories, single 
figures, snd heads. Ho had such 1 tremendous industry * (rm pratico 
tauto tervibile), that there never was any one of his profession who has 
left so many works. The vases he made for Clement, intended to 
contain the relies at S. I/orenno's, were of incredible variety in their 
forms, and cut out of sardonyx, agate, amethyst, enrneliau, heliotrope* 
crystal, jasper, and lapfe-laxuli, in beauty and value beyond all that 
could be desired. For Paul III► ho made a cross and two candlesticks 
in crystal, with the Passion engraves! in different compartments ; 
besides an infinity of gema both large and bihelII, too numerous to 
particularize. Valerio spared no expense in collecting antiques, marbles, 
easts from the antique, and from modem works, drawings and paintings 
by famous masters, so that his house at Vicenza is so full of rarities, 
as to be a perfect wonder (uno stupor*}." 

No engraver was ever either so industrious, or bo expeditions, os 
Valerio, and his works were long employed for models by the Italian 
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goldsmiths Haying retired to Vicenza ttH h an ample forttme, ho 
nevortheleas continued to work at km occupation to ike Ycry close 
of We life in 1540, and down to tbe age of seven tv-oigbt “he produced 
with his eyes and hie hands the moat astonishing prodigies of art/’ 
His daughter had been instructed by him in his profession, in which 
she too attained considerable distinction. 

the elder, of Parma, originally a painter, engraved mstii Y # 

gems after tlio antique. 

Luigi Marmita, his son, greatly surpassed him, and having entered 
the service of Card, Salviati, at Rome, 11 distinguished himself at a 
pried when nothing mediocre would have passed current there.” His 
most famous pioeo was n cameo, the head of Socrates; hut he soon 
abandoned gem-engraving for the more lucrative business of sinking 
dies for false antique medals. 

L}^nfintcQ fit PotOj tit Florence, ut first a die-sinker, afterwards 
took to engraving gems. He hud been a pupil of Giovanni tklle 
Comiole. Vasari styles him *' intagliatoro di mois,” which seems 
to have been the technical term then for working in intaglio as oppsed 
to cameo-cutting. He nourished about tbe year 1536, and did many 
works for the Dukes Alessandro and Cesium dei Medici, 

ProspfO tlelie Cortiiol% got bis title from Lis profession, and must 
have been a contemporary of Giovanni*, hut is only incidentally 
alluded to by Vasari in his notice of his sou Nanfii the painter. 

Luigi Awehinit of Ferrara, but resident at Venice, may have been 
the son of the Fran. Nichini lauded by Camillo in the first yearn of the 
century, By profession a die-sinker, be also engraved gems with the 
greatest delicacy and preeisiofl: the more minute their size the greater 
spirit did Lis mtagli display. To him, therefore, may be ascribed some 
of those wonderfully microscopic eamei of battle-pieces, full of figures, 
such as the exploit of Horatins Codes, and the Battle of Pharsalia, both 
in the Marlborough Cabinet. 

Ahmndro C&fati, not Cewn'(so spit in Vasari’s first edition, 1550), 
distinguished by the epithet if Grtco, from his origin (which 
unfortunately is not particularised by tbe historian), is extolled as 
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surpassing all the rest in gracefulness* goodness, perfection, anil tho 
entire nature of Ills art. Hbs principal works urn signed AAI I )5 
EHOIElp or the same in an abbreviated form, but the suspicion ban 
occurred to myself that many gems signed EAAHN (a translation of bin 
sobriquet) are duo to this artist, for they are in the stylo of his 
pried, and the letters are plainly as old as the intagli, and not mere 
jecent interpolations. Besides fiom-dies for the pupal mint, fl which he 
has kept hard at work for many years/' says Vasari, in 1550, he also 
produced innumerable gems, Vasari especially praises Iris portrait of 
Henri IL, done for the Cardinal Fames*, an intaglia in eamdian, 
fi somewhat larger than a giulio (an inch in diameter), and one of the 
finest modem intagli over seen for drawing* gracefulness, goodness, 
and careful elocution/ 1 * His medal of Paul III., with the reverse, 
Alexander kneeling before the High Priest, w^a pronounced by Mich. 
Angelo the veiy perfection of the art, beyond which it was impossible 
to advance. “And M. A* Buonarroti, looking at it in the presence of 
Giorgio Vasari, ^uid that the hour for death in the art bad arrived, 
srnce it was now impossible ever to see anything better/ An portraits 
by him are especially praised those of P T L, Fames®, Duke of Castro, his 
son Ottavio, and the Card, Fames®—the last a relief in gold upon a 
silver ground. The Pnlsky Collection possessed a head of Paul ITT., on 
a large and fine sapphire, ascribed to II Greco, though unsigned, and 
certainly worthy of his reputation, being a wonderful specimen of skill 
in engraving upon so refractory a material, And in the same collection 
was a most curious intaglio, a lion in his den seen in front face, engraved 
in a burnt onyx, inscribed in the field with this artist's usual signature 
—one of those examples of difiScuIties*purposoIy courted, in which 
the genius of tho ago so greatly delighted. 

Of all Oesati's numerous works m cw&m, Vasari particularly extols 


* Cncmi possessed tin? Ksme portrait, bttl In tint rri iV/ t uti rarmlian als^ fnscriW 
on tin? batik AAfi^AXArOX EIIOJEl, which pL.- ,*! into the Orkstui, aud with that 
mto the Ku^ifin Ulloction. It k s u»rk of gttugukr uwrft* wul moat Uh* 

oim qnfiifti l>y Visa*!, i\w ittmw rif hip tf&gcripfjyij JiuLug a xlip nt ihti pun—of a 
nxtnai tuiiUilic if only knew the gem % a ca*t. 
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tlir-ee — a child, ft lion, and a woman (a unde figure), designating the last 
ns “ perfettissiiuft.’* But his masterpiece in this line was his head of 
Phocion. This, in 1750, whs in the Zanetti Collection at Venice, and 
still passed for the most perfect work of the kind ever aeon. The Duke 
of Marlborough subsequently bought this, with three others ot less 
importance, for 1200?,, according to La Chans (Orleans Gems). But 
if this cameo be in truth II Gtcco's, it must be a replica, for the, 
original still remains in the cabinet of Florence, bearing the vain¬ 
glorious inscription— flYP TOTS AH £ €nOI€l* 

Gio. AnL (hi Horn, a Milanese, established at Florence under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Cosirno, was famed for his engraving 
the largest cameo ever executed since the times of the ancients, being 
an onyx seven inches (“third of a l>™>rio”) in diameter, with the 
portraits of Cosirno and his wife, Eleonora di Toledo, holding up 
between them a shield charged with the Florentine giglio, and accom¬ 
panied by their seven children in three-quarters length. This work, 
says Vasari, established the reputation of the artist, already known by 
ji number of gems from his hand. One of Rossi's signed works has 
come under my notice, an intaglio in sard, Saturn seated, holding a 
largo scythe; under the throno a. nossi. The work exhibits that 
excessive polish which is the surest criterion for recognising the pro¬ 
ductions of the Cinque-cento school. This is the sole instance known 
to me of a Cinqne-ceuto artist’s signature occurring, placed on any 
other of his works than the crystal plaques, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the masterpieces of II Greco; and oven hi* name may 
have been intended to pass current for antique with the world at large. 
Hence it is demonstrable that the smaller gems then so abundantly 
executed were meant to he brought into the market aa works of 
ancient engravers, just as the heaps of coins from the dies of the same 
artists arc known to have been. 

Milan was then the head-quarters of the art. Agostino del Riccio, 
in his Treatise ' On Stones,* composed under Francesco L, announces his 
design— unfortunately never fulfilled^ writing the history of the 
Milanese gem-engravers. He names Maestro Giorgio, Amhrogio, and 
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Stpfftno, fill from that city, as tbcn engaged for the Grand Date in the 
Casino di S. Marco. Giulianelli reasonably supposes that Del Riccio 
wna in great mcaenre indebted to these artists for the materials of his 
treatise. 

Gasjaro and Girolamo Mimroni, also Cosinio and Jacopo da Treazo, 
all Milanese, engraved both carnei and intagli, but principally devoted 
•their time to vases of jasper and agate.* But Jacopo was also con¬ 
spicuous for the merit of his portraits on gems. Vasari observes of 
him “ that he has no rival in doing portraits from the life, m which 
line lie is infinitely strong,” Marietta cites an admirable head, of 
Philip H. in relief on culcedony by him. The Marlborough Cabinet 
has another in yellow crystal, probably by the same baud, unequalled 
for life-like expression; a third, on sardonyx, in the Royal Gems; 
and to whom else can more justly he attributed that matchless largo 
cameo on sardonyx of Queen Elizabeth in her youth, the chief orna¬ 
ment of the same collection? Philip summoned him to Madrid, whore 
he was engaged for seven entire years in making the iahernaealo for 
the Escuriul high altar out of agates, jaspers, and other fine stones, all 
of them fouitii w* Spain; and to reward his merit the artist was 
allowed to place bis own name in the came hue with the king’s in the 
dedicatory inscription written upon the ancle of the work, lie is 
reputed to have discovered Hie mode of engraving upon the diamond. 
Ciorluiua, his ten temporary, quotes him by the Latinized appellation 
of Trtctia, as having engraved on this stone Lho armorial bearings 
of Philip II. 

Clemente Jiirago, however, another Milanese, and patronised by the 
same monarch, Ians a better claim to the honour of this discovery. The 
testimony of Cinema, tlio botanist, who Imd known him during his 
stay in Spain, in 1564, coupled with that of Ixnmizzo, his countryman, 
leave little room for uncertainty upon this matter. The engraving in 

* Town sjxsctfievfl'' omit! l,y tbo two Ulmnemi fur CMhh L," two vases in crysiul, 
[H-rfccUy mim; ultra*, a vase of wamlcrfd] mamatudo &tn| Wjuii fully carved in L'lio- 
trnje,aiiil saotlnr in lii| is-lazul! dew-rving ,4 iniliiJn- jim*." Tla-y arc Mill to lie swu 
LEh tiudilkrii, Flow 
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question was a likeness of Don Carlos, intended for a present to Anna, 
darter of Maximilian II., bis Imtrothed bride. For tbo same ill- 
fated prince Birago bad also engraved on a diamond tbe arms of Spain 
hs a R*al. 

Jacobus Throws is related by Gori (‘ Hist. Dact.’ p. 180) to have 
(alHint tbe year 15f>7) engraved on a diamond, -with admirable skill, 
tbo arms of Mary Queen of England, consort of Philip II. Nothing* 
farther is known of him, but bis name would lead to tho conclusion 
that bo was a Hollander. 

Torimno and Qhdiauo Taeerna, both of Milan, are also named by • 
Lomazzo—the first as a good engraver of camei, tbe second as a 
worker in crystal; and as connected with the latter point it may be 
remarked that, as late as tho year 1750, tbe Milanese maintained their 
reputation for their productions m this material. 

(Juw. Giacomo (kraylio, of Verona, at first a copper-plate engraver, 
and subsequently of medals and gems, was summoned to Poland by King 
Bigisiuumd I., at whose court he was still living in 1509, having, says 
Vasari, made a large fortune through that uion arch's favour, which he 
was investing in land in tho Parmesan territory, intending to retire 
thither in his old age. Vasari highly praises Ida copper plates, done 
in the style of Marc. Antonio, and says ho was equally successful in 
his ctiwit’o and crystal works. But in Sigismimd's service he gave up 
copper plate engraving, as a mechanical business, and devoted himself 
entirely to engraving gems and to architecture. 

A n n (bale Fontana, who died nt Milan in 15S7, was famed for his 
camei and intsgli. Tie execut'd for William, Elector of Brandcnburgh, 
a entirel in crystal, for which he received ttOOO sendi. 

rhdippo, known ns P‘FP° Santa Croce, originally u shepherd boy, 
began by engraving groups upon plum and cherry stones. Count 
Filippin Dorm brought him to Genoa, had him instructed in drawing, 
and thus he became a distinguished engraver in gems. He was the 
father of a numerous family, tho Pippi, all of whom followed his 
profession. 

Fropcrzia dei Rossi, of Bologna, commenced her career in sculpture 
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by engraving minute rdkri on peach-stones* Vasari speaks with 
astonishment of ft Crucifixion with an infinity of figures, besides the 
executioners and the Apostles, executed in this manner. Afterwards 
she distinguished herself m sculpture in marble, many pieces from 
her chisel being employed in the Cathedral of S, Pctromo. Finally, 
she gave herself up entirely to engraving copper-plates* Nothing is 
‘recorded of her proficiency m gem-engraving, but her extraordinary 
skill in the first art she cultivated makes it almost certain that she 
succeeded in cameo-cutting on Larder materials* She died (of love) in 
* 1530, the very week that Clement YTL crowned the Emperor at 

Bologna, to that pontiff's infinite disappointment, who as a lover of art 
was extremely anxious to have seen her. 

Antonio Ibrcbnij of Burnt to, in Parma, died at Rome in 1584, 
where he is said to have held the first place amongst the engravers of 
his own generation, the art now beginning rapidly to decline. Several 
inhigli representing facades of temples are described as Anicmio# in 
Stoschk MS* catalogue, and valued at the high price of 3BI. each* 
Hence 1 am inclined to attribute to him a singular tmr da force in tho 
Marlborough cabinet, the interior of a temple, a long perspective of 
columns, and at the end a statue of Mercury on a pedestal—a laborious 
trific* 

Ftaminim Natnh$ f supposed to be from Liege, renowned as an 
engraver of cosi^of-arms, died at Rome in 15WO. 


BEVEtTTEENTH CENTUTtY. 

«* 

i>. CAIAUftESi- fece. in, it on a, is the signature upon tho most wonderful 
effort of ingenuity in cameo-cutting that the dijhedty-settling taste 
of Hit ItulkJLii Revival has bequeathed to us. Thifi masterpiece, which 
haul cost its author five years of inconstiiit labour, served for a bribe to 
Pope Gregory XIIL, to procure for him the remission of hi^ ssmtenco 
of perpetual imprisonment* Tho subject is the one best of all adapted 
for its purpose— Mars ami Venus caught in Vulcan's snare; the 
material a black, cud white onyx, of four layers; its dimen s ions h one 
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and a-lmlf inch square. In tie centre, through the wide black meshes 
of a net, rewiipfcfcfy detached from the figures underneath, are beheld the 
amorous pair, half reclining on a conch, and exquisitely moulded in a 
pearly white, the drawing and finish of the group being absolutely 
perfect. Outside the net stands Vulcan at full length, hammer in 
hand, indignantly pointing out tin culprits to all the deities of Olympus, 
who, as busts, form a circle round the scene, upon which they look* 
down with expressions (as their respective characters demand) of 
astonishment, prudish horror, or delight. At Vulcan 1 * feet stands the 
careless sentinel, the cods, whose note ought to have alarmed the lovere 
in good time. Each corner of the square is occupied by an appropriate 
cml lem; the anvil with tongs of Vulcan, the dew of Venus, the hhud 
of Mars, and his Meld. In all these, advantage has desirously been 
taken of the shades of the material to give them more striking effect 
moat artistically of all in the varied plumage of the dove, the whole of 
whose back meets the eye. The inscription is relieved in white upon 
the nieahog of the eiiiire. 

Of the artist I can discover no account in any biographical work 
within my reach. Thore was an eminent painter, his contemporary, 
with the same c^nwien, but, family name Preft', who by a singular 
coincidence spent much of bis life in prison on the charge of homicide. 
This remarkable cameo comes from tho Demidoff Collection, at the recent 
sale of which it fetched the price, commensurate with its rarity, of 70W- 
The art was continually decaying in Italy throughout the last quarter 
of the preceding century, whilst it was assiduously cultivated, although 
with little success, in Germany, under the patronage of that arch- 
virtuoso, Itudolr II. Of his Wes a multitude of vases, cut in hard 
atones, arc preserved in the Gallery of Vienna, but the forms of all are 
Teutonic and grotesque—mere adaptations of Italian designs to the 
national taste. His chief artist was TAnuxnn, who enjoyed tho 
exclusive privilege of engraving upon ghuw, aa a recompense for his 
discovery of that art, which became a staple- manufacture in Germany, 
and drove out of tho field the costly and elegant vases in crystal and 
jasper of the preceding age. 
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Miserm was another of hm engravers, created by him a noble, and 
appointed keeper of Ike Imperial Cabinet of Curiosities. 

Items, son of the latter, was in the service of the Emperor Mutt bins. 

Ghristopktr Schmripn, who died in 1600, aged Histy-eight, is 
compared to Pyrgotelea for his talent in engraving, in the verses under 
bis portrait by Lake Rilian- He is supposed to have lived at 
Augsburg. 

AIvNEBAA, according to Eaape, h the signature of a clever die- 
sinker and gem-engraver, established at Clmstlml about the middle of 
the same century, and who executed many medals for the Houses of 
Hanover and of Braudenburgh* 

Few names of Italian artists in this ago of decadence have come 
down to ua r yet there is preserved in the Borgfaese Palace an excellent 
portrait of Paul V, (of that family), set in a ring, sufficiently attesting 
tiiat some good artists yet survived to the times of hi* pontificate* 

At Florence, Ferdinand IL (1627), that great restorer of letters, 
science, and the arts, u rather increased than dim in is lied/" says 
Giulknclli, H the injinii# number , to use Biaudrini'a term, of the artists 
in every branch employed by his father, Cosmo II." From the Rude of 
his reign, Giulia belli quotes tku following nurne* of engravers employed 
in the Galleria Ducalo: Castritcci ¥ Carrions of }!ihtn f G ja 
Morn'cca t Guiparini; and at Siena, PerriomcMm At Modena, in the 
same years, there flourished Oku ivntni and Y&ghi; at Ferrara the 
family SUdti. 

Adorn ut Borne chiefly engraved clasped hands, u fedi/' for setting 
in betrothal ring*, 

BorgopnonCr who flourished at Florence about 1670, was a great 
favourite at court, especially with the Duchess Tittoria, for whom he 
cut many rntaglL Works by him in the Florence Collection are: 
a head in cakeduay, set upon a bast in lapis-lazuli; some Thdhz-lwith 
cut in ruby; and the sun in crystal, for a watch-ruse. He was a 
student of the antique, for Andreini found amongst his things a east 
of the well-known Muse by Cranium Vcttori possessed several pieces 
by him in crystal and in glass, sneb as a true lomVlnot in cry stal, a 
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tiger recumbent, with a thyrsus and broken dart. Ac. u Had Marietta, 
adds Giuliaudli, “only seen these works, lie would not have ku so 
brief in bis notice of this artist.' 

ffofano Mot'Ji i, his contemporary, the sculptor, also engraved gems. 

Coldori, however, was indubitably the first engraver of tides century, 
though he more properly belongs to the close of the Cinque-cento, 
his wonderful head of Henri IT., on ruby, being dated 1J590. He is, 
mppoaed to be the Julian da Fontcnay mentioned in the le&r&paiefltts, 
dated Dec. 22, l(i08, as the “ king’s valet and engraver in precious 
stones "—CbWora being only a sobriquet given to him at court, either 
from the gold chain he wore es officio, or from his birthplace. Ho 
worked at Paris for Henri IV. mid Louis XHI. The portrait of the 
former he has repeated over and over again, both in cameo and intaglio, 
and always with the same finish and success in preserving the likeness. 
So figures are known from his hand; ho appears to have confined 
himself to heads, and his intagli are usually m precious atone*. None 
of the numerous portraits in the French Cabinet attributed to him 
bear any signature whatever ; but a largo octagonal sapphire once came 
under my notice, engraved with a bust of Henri IV. m three-quarters 
face, in shallow intaglio, marked on the under part of the shoulder 
with the letters 0, D. F. f which was plausibly read as Cotdori fecit. 
Marietto mentions a tradition that he was invited over to England by 
Queen Elisabeth, a thing very probable in itself, considering how 
scrupulous the virgin-queen was about having her portraits done by 
only the boat brads of the age. Marietta has no doubt that the 
splendid cameo of Elizabeth^ in the Crorat (Orleans) Collection was 
done by Coldord on this occasion. Thera can be indeed no question 
that he is the true author of the numerous camei of Elizabeth which 
collectors, blindly following the error of Horace Walpole, persist in 
attributing to YMt Vicmtim, who, besides the objection of his 
never having been out of Italy, died twelve years before her accession 
to the throne ! A fine Lend of Card. Richelieu on Sirinm garnet, also 
in the Cruzut Collection, is perhaps too late in point of time to be 
Coldoras work; besides which, the maimer is somewhat too stiff for 
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him. It was more probably doio by ouo of the following artists, who 
all flourished under Louis XIII., viz.: 

jVdttn'cr, the father, and the aou; and J- if. Certain* 

Sazan a Frenchman, but domiciled at Romo, enjoyed a great 
reputation towards the end of the century for executing all kinds of 
subjects in gems. Particularly admired were his head of Carlo Albaui, 
•brother of Clement XL, and the seal made for the March. Custel San 
Vito. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTttGY* 

FJaino Sirldii (died at Home, 1737) surpassed all modern artists 
in tlio fineness of bin touch, and approached the ncarofit of all to the 
antique style of the Greets This perfection he attained (according 
to his contemporary, Giulmuclli) by reviving the use of that 
ancient instrument the diamond-point, fixed in the end of an iron tod. 
Gori states that it was Baron Stflsch who suggested to him this idea, oh 
the only possible means of engraving that emerald, a magnificent stone, 
upon which Clement XL, in 1715, deniicd to have his pontifical coat of 
anna cut for his private signet. As he flourished at the time when the 
seal of the dilettanti was first directed by Andreini towards the 
supposed signatures of ancient artist a upon gems, be inserted many upon 
dd or retouched stones, and thus enormously enhanced their selling 
value. Kohler confidently asserts that Andreini’g and Stosch’e collections 
were indebted to Sirieiti for their finest inscribed atones, and so was 
the famous cabinet of the Jew Medina at Livorno, purchased by Lord 
Beasburough, as a careful examination has convinced myself. The 
greater part of those inUgli, of wonderful execution, and signed in 
lettering of incomparable fine ness, which we now see* arc mainly due 
to bis talent. He was in every respect far superior to Natter, who 
followed in his traces under the tuition of the same arch-connoisseur* 
Sir let ti excelled in portraits: bis best was that of Carlo Mnrntta, done 
for Agostino Maasaceio, a pupil of that painter* He reproduced on 
gems several of the finest statues and busts in the Bom an galleries, 
amongst the last, that ho celebrated one of OarticaUa. Hiw intugli 
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copies of the Hercules Fsniese, the Apollo, the Giustiniani Mercury on 
the lhim, and the Lnocoon, are excellent for their drawing and their 
finish. The last group on amethyst, signed '1^, wts bought by the 
Duke of B&mfnti, not Lord Iksaborough, hs Marietta has it. Vcttori 
possessed the last wort done by him, a Laughing Faun, crowned with 
ivy. His signatures on his acbnowlAdfft d works are and sometimes 
QAABIOT. 

Francesca and Baivtorufo, his two sons, Mowed his profession at 
Home. Gems by the former are recognizable by his signature 4>PAFK. 
ZD'AHTOS. 

Conianzi, Giovanni and Carlo, were, in 1750, esteemed at the head 
of their profession at ilonio. The elder, according to Stoeoh, engraved 
for the Prior Yaini, the head of Haro on n diamond. This Kero, 
together with some twenty-four diamonds and rnhies, engraved chiefly 
by Carlo, passed from Taint's possession into that of Gian Gaatone dei 
Moditi- 

On tlso di^nwndj Curio also engraved for the King of Portugal a 
Ledit, and a head of Ant menu. Marietta praises his stylo as highly 
finished, neither too stiff nor too free, his drawing correct, his portraits 
the actual flesh, and exact likenesses. But I have seen a head of 
Casimo 111. in calecdouy, signed cay. OAK, coCTANZt (Benedict XIV. hud 
treated him a cavalier*), which is far from bearing out this extra¬ 
vagant eulogimn. “ Nothing can be better as a portrait, 1 ' «tys 
Nanette, “ than his head of Cardinal Spiuohg upon an agate-onyx, and 
yet it was equalled hy his heads of the Pretender and of C. It, Imperial!. 
In copying the antique masterpieces oti gems be lias Mir excelled any 
of the moderns, and has produced many repetitions of Ins head of 
Anti nous. Indeed, many connoisseurs have been deceived by bis 
copies; such, for example, as that of the StrOZZi Medusa, done in 172D 
for Cardinal Poligoac, on a cakedouy, of the same size and colour as 
the original, and reproduced even to the artist’s name.” On a large 
and beautiful sapphire, he engraved a much-admired bead of Maria 
Theresa. But what bo himself considered his masterpiece, and which 
bud cost him two years and a half of constant labour, was the great 
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table emerald, tm inches in din meter, with the head of the pope 
tji relief ou itie obverse, and those of 8S. Peter and Paul on the 
reverse. This stone was set in the morse, or brooch, fastening the cope 
worn by the pontiff on liij'h festivals; hut after once wearing, Benedict 
ordered it should 1* dedicated in the treasury of St. PetTonbs, 
Bologna, his native town. 

• Dommieo Landi was also, when Yettori wrote, one of the moat 
reputed artists at the time in the same city. In 1710 he executed a 
huat of Augustus in calccdony, for the Marquis di Fuentes, the Portu¬ 
guese ambassador at the papal court, Ihts nolilciMn probably was 
mvner of the grand cameo of Didiua -Julian and Moulin Seantilla, now 
in the Marlborough Collection, inscribed on the back as originally in 
« eiiaelio Fontcaiano." In 1720, be also executed n portrait on emerald, 
of X. Daodu, the Venetian envoy. There are two line gems by him, 
of larger dimensions than ring-stones; oue, the heads of Trajan, 
Plot inn, Mareinni, and Mulidia, facing each other; the second of 
Severnij and Julia, QarscaUa and Gets, similarly arranged, 

m. asckabi, 1725, is the signature of an artist of the highest merit 
(although munenturned by Giulianelli and Rnspe), eat upon the edge 
of n magnificent bust of Diana, in pale topaz, about 3 x inches 
oval, the work in three-quarters relief, and exquisitely finished, quito 
iu the antique style. This piece was seen by me (November H, 1865) 
in the ptiEseasIou of Roberta, jeweller, Great Tirhfield Street, London. 
In the lower edge is a perforation admitting a rod, which aupjiorts it 
vertically for exhibition upon a square plinth of rock-cry si til. 

F. Ghtaghi, who hud been engraver(p the last two dukes of tln> 
Medici line, was established at Naples in 175(1. 

Attfm Fielder, a Tyrolese, commenced working in the same city 
alioiit the year 1730. There is much grace in his figures of Venus, 
and of Cupids—his usual subjects. His works arc often signed A,IL 

Girdamo Fasti, about the Bame time, waa in high repute at Livorno. 

F. ,1F, Fahii, a Venetian, was pupil of Waldev of Strasburg, but 
practised his art at Vienna, Of the latter nothing is known, except 
that his grateful scholar, Fnbii, gave bin: nil the credit for his own 
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works, which (says Giulianelli, from personal acquaintance) reflect 
mp0J1 l,; m immortal glory. In proof of tills he specific* Fabii’s Ditmy- 
aiiis, Julia Titi, Palin*, ami Cybele tower-crowned, all In kit A*; a 
Mercury in. topaz ; Alexander, a cameo in agate-sardonyx; und 
numerous other cutuci, OLho, Mafcjdia, Pallas, Ac, 

Marini, also a Venetian, had then been working at Florence, where 

ha had left some admirable performances, ’ 

In ,1753, there were residing at Florence, and all artists of merit 
and reputation, L. if. I Veber, A. Santini, Gio. Cavini, A. Mud, alias 
Briosca Cria])o. 

Fran. Bor/fhigitmi, bom at Florence, 1727, was a self-taught genius. 
His earliest work of merit was a bead of Alexander in garnet. He 
went to Home in 1751, where ho executed camel of Socrates, Tiberius, 
Faustina, and intagli of Regale and a Negro's head; also many 
curnei, both in stone and in shell.* Finding his labours there but ill 
remunerated, he returned to Livorno, and got many commissions from 
English gentlemen and merchants there, Of these works are specially 
noticed a Roman consul b plnama, a cameo of Faustina, &c. Thence 
returning to Florence in 1752, Ignatius Hughford the painter took 
him into his own bouse, and there IWghigkm speedily attained 
celebrity- GiulianeUi especially notices a copy of the Pitti Bacchante, 
done for a Mr. Hollis, a female head in jacinth, a skull and trosa-bonea 
in cameo, a bead of tfhodon, a cameo head of the Saviour, &c. lor 
Lis patron, Hughford, he did r Leander swimming, a Plato, a Socrates, 
a Bacchante, u Ptolemy, a Judgment of Parts, &e. 

GtM/rttd Oraaft, Isiiowij o» 11 Tcdeseo at Rome, had been pupil, 
says Gori, on Stoscha authority, of one N. Osc, a Swiss. He cnjoycl 
a considerable reputation in that city about 1 - GO. 

Laurent Nutter, of Kumburgh, first practised the trade of heraldic 
engraver at Venice; thence removed to Florence in 1-23, where, at 
Stand* instigation, he began to study nud copy the mi%u e , ami is 
justly suspected of having supplied this patron with many of the 


- Has linit notice of AelWa-iico work 1 h*™ t*« ^ -SUwcr. 
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masterpieces of ancient artiste enriching bis collection At Rome hIro 
lie worked for some time with great success A [neb praise wna given 
to Lis reduced copy of the Julia Titi by Evodus, but still more to his 
portrait of Cardinal AJbfini, as being an original work, A Lead of a 
youth in amethyst, belonging to the AFb6 Tfothelm, was greatly admired 
in Italy, Finally, Lo migrated to London* and after some years 1 
residence there was invited (according to Marie l te) to the Persian 
court by the celebrated Thomas Kouli Khan (Xrnlir Shah)* Some say 
lie died at St. Petersburg, in I7l*3; but Gordin 1707* RpE?uksi of Lim 
' as then still in London, ami enjoying a most wonderful reputation.* 

lie had been persuaded to leave Florence by the representations of 
several English gentlemen, admirers of Lis genius. In London he 
published a work that established Lis fame: 1 S&ir la Manure Antique 
dc Graver en Pierres Fines/ 4ki., 1755, with plates, now excessively 
scarce. The Murllwongh Cabinet possesses several of Lis acknow¬ 
ledged works, besides a series of imperial beads in a great variety 
of stones, which various circumstance^ make me attribute with con¬ 
fidence lo Lis Land. The MS. catalogue of the Bees borough Gems?, 
incorporated in that collection* was drawn up by him in 1702. His 
earliest signature is L*X, in let tore almost imperceptible ;t but as bin 
reputation increased it appears in full, NATTF*1\ or olso translated into 
TAPOTj and occasionally Lis name is expressed by a nJms, the figurn 
of a snake (which Nafter signifies in German), engraved ns a eng- 
Tikanoe on some conspicuous part of the design, ns the Lid met or 
shield of a warrior. Although his works deceived so ninny of his 
eon temporaries, they will he found on explanation to differ materially 
from the antique, particularly m the treatment of the hair. Indeed he 
fell fur short of the success already attained by Sir Jet ti in the revival 
the andent style. 


* Dr. Biltinc mates that be bu-til ihi? punt uf is^vcr to the Mint, aad operated thtj 
coroiunloa ixuskl of ML ISo mbsiqueutly ubtaiiad ilnj wim Appointment at' 

St, Pcterebar^;, Yflmrc h o dkl 

f Sii ^ not to tnitatfefc wiili the ckinasof the works to lwmg aniiqur, iLe (diameter 
Under which they flrtf tame into tha market. 
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Man i Twseker § the painter Natter's townsman, ig related by !iia 
friend 0m to Lave learnt the art by watching Natter at work, ami 
afterwards to have successfully engraved his own portrait, signed 
MAFKGi, both in sard and beryl, ns well as a reduced copy of 
Aspas ins's Minerva. But Natter himself asserts the pretended gems 
are no more than pmte$ f made from a wax model, and re touch id by 
Ghinghi tha engraver. That Tuseher collected antiques appears froi* 
a tine Greek intaglio of M&rs, in my own po^eashm, on tho back of 
which Lis name is scratched in with the diamond point, lint big farad 
really rests upon his admirable plates of the medals of Magna Gracia 
and Sicily. 

Lonk Sirin* was incomparably the most renowned and admired 
engraver of his day (about I7iil) + He waa a Frenchman, goldsmith to 
Louis XY*, but settled at Florence, where ho held the appointment of 
Director of the Grand Ducal Gallery. Xu hi* original profession 
of goldsmith lie had acquired immense notoriety by bis mioroacopiu 
jewels, especially a figure of the Gallic Cock, hardly discernible tu the 
naked eye, hut yet perfect in every part when viewed with the micro¬ 
scope. According to GhilifuielU, be learnt, rolf-taught, the art of gem- 
engraving in the space of seven years, St T Laurent has devoted 
a special volume to hi a performances, which he lands in the most 
extravagant farms—in which he m seconded by both Ginliauelli and 
Gori. " His talent lay in achieving supposed impossibilities, and the 
perpetual aiming after originality ; dreading nothing so much m the 
being thought an imitator of Hie mu'wnte* 1 ' In accordance with these 
principles, hid works usually con pi at of numerous microscopic figures* 
which Natter nuceremoniousfy .styles mere scratches, although lluispe 
allows them to display considerable spirit when examined w ith t lie mag- 
uilkr; though they full infinitely abort, both in arrangement and in finish, 
of thu similar productions oil*. M* da Pescia, whose forte also lay in 
this department. Easpe therefore justly puts down in the category 
of “ diiHcilos nngra" and the labor ineptianuu " this* highly vaunted 
noupariek of the too original GhilJ. 

Jinny of bifi works have found their way to England; some are in 
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the Marlborough Collection, and aII that I ha™ seen fully justify 
Natter's sentence upon them. For the most part they are on thin 
disks of golden sard let into deep moulded frames of while agate, 
el combination designed to pass for a single atone, and which, indeed, 
has completely imposed upon Gori, who talks with wonder of this 
framework and the levelnesy of the field within m matters involving 
incredible difficulties in their execution, ss certainly would be the case 
if attempted in a solid stone. But hie heads are weak and devoid 
of expression, so are his figure*, and hifl landscapes are in good sooth 
“ mere scratches/ 1 All are signed either with L,S. or the name in ML 
Tho chief productions of L. Skies enumerated by Gori arc his 
trial-piece, in 1747, on lapm-lazrali in a border of the same—subject, 
the Crucifix ion* in intaglio on both sides; in the same material, but in 
relief, 11 Tho Wonders of Nature, the Arts, and Sciencescameo, the 
bust of Luiiis XY + encircled 1>y the zodiac, on an onyx of three layers* 
and presented by him to the king; beads of Franck and Maria Theresa 
facing c&ch other, in cameo ; Sol in his car, in the centre of the zodiac ; 
Hercules and Antmus, the largest piece he attempted ; the Fall of 
Pbacthon; Diomede, master of the Falladinm; Hercules fully armed 
advancing to the combat; Pentiums cutting down thu vines; Esculapius 
leaning on his stuff; Mercury currying the infant Bacchus to tho 
Nymphs; Aurora and Cephalns; the young Hercules?; two heads; 
the mourning Achilles, seated. For Baron Stoach ho engraved ** tho 
Discovery of Ancient Monument h/ 1 on a yellow sard; on il very minute 
gem the Sacrifice of a bull at an altar, with seven figures of attendants; 
Diogenes in his tub* conversing with Alexander; with above a hundred 
more, all done between 1747 and 17C0, f 

Pastsatjlh, a lieutenant in the papal guard, has surpassed every 
modem, except perhaps Kega, in attaining to not merely tile antique 
spirit in design, but even the peculiar all hut inimitable antique touch 
in the execution* Of tho former, his Centaur vanquished by a 
Bacchante is u conspicuous proof; of the latter, Jiis Cupid crossing the 
waves on his own quiver* masted with an arrow, and steered with hk 
bow. The sinking of the intaglio and the finishing of the details with 
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the diamond-point, is entirely after the Greek technique. Though 
pin inly signed with the artist's name (disguised in Greek letter, 
BAZAAIA2), these works have been received and published ns indis¬ 
putable antiques, (‘ Spilsburg Gems. 1 ) 

Domh, of Nnrnbnrgh, who nourished from 107U to 173:2, is known 
solely for having engraved to, Ebermayor s order a vast series of 1 leads 
of popes, emperors, kings, and inaccurate copies of famous antique^ 
with nothing in the execution to recommend them. Ho brought up 
his two daughters to the same profession. 

.sWamr, one of them, better known as Ma&ttmt F re taler, became 
very far superior to her teacher in laitli cameo and intaglio engraving. 
Her brother-in-law, the younger Preisskr, is also spoken of with com¬ 
mendation by Marietta. 

linker * (died 1743) was regarded us the first in bis profession in 
Germany during the century. Born at Coblentz, ho w'ent to \ ienna, 
where ho cut the dies fur the medals of two of the emperors of 
Germany, Thence lie was summoned to St. Petersburg by Peter the 
Crest, to engrave his great seal, and make the dies for his new mint. 
But his works in gems are, fur the most part, only semis of German 
princes, containing numerous quartering very skilfully done. His 
only’ portraits on gains that are noticed are those of Charles VI. and 
bis t‘inpress, and one of Prince Eugene, 

F. J . Barter, lwrn at Paris in lliSD, gained considerable reputation 

■ Se must act 1 m confounded with the "Hcffnlk" linker. goMsruftli and 
mtuittary, who nourished at OffouHisb between ItsOO ami 1825, under lie patronage of 
tlic l*riu« vrai Iscnbcrp, an Invited genwal of Napoleon's, mui a serious amateur in 
coins, lihto, turning Ins patauft taste to bin own profit, nit with eitmordiwry 
skill about three hundred wtn of dies for the mrent types la Um Greek, Homan, 
EiepoTut-Gothie, and Proalibb series. At least this is the number ho avows in the 
cntniiiguc published by himself; but it is suspected that many other Use die* known 
to exist are due lo bU pererted ingenuity. This* fabrications he put into circulation 
thriMi-li ilie medium of (to* Frankfurt Jew*, lie, alter the publication .if his list, used 
to sell (he complete series of coins, struck in fine silver, it three thousand ducats 

] have seen a very meritorious head of M. Agrippi, sard, signed necKKii; whether 
. an accidental niis-s|^llinp of this inline, or designating another artist, “ Hodker," is 
beyond my power to decide. 
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as an engraver of portraits. Hts most admired are the head of the 
Mar. Kangcmi, and another of FoiitanelJe. Barier also cat groups of 
figures In miniature upon the body of rarneliim and agate vases* which 
are spoken of with praise by Jfariette. 

Jacques Qmy t a native of Marseilles, studied at Koine, where ho 
engraved a head of Animous after the hupt in the Capitol. Marietta 
chills his drawing correct and imitation of the Greek manner ferfe?f t 
his portraits also admirable, especially that of CrebUloEL “ No 
modem artist has ever thrown into hia work so much spirit as Guay 
has done in a sard, The Victory of Fontmoy, after the design of 
Botuthardou/' But his masterpiece, completed after two years of 
incessant labour, wjlh the bust of Louis XV. t a cameo in flat relief, 
done avowedly in emulation of the incomparable Henri If., by 
Alessandro 11 Greco. 

On Bader's demise, Guay was appointed to the office of genu- 
engraver to tho king. Many of his gems still remain in the Bi 1 >. 
ImptiriaIo H Madame de Pompad&ur herself engraved a set of copper¬ 
plates, and with much success, in illustration of Guay's scries of 
historical intagli. 

Johmm Fielder must he declared the greatest proficient of Ins age, 
unless indeed liaja ho equalled with him, in the art of engraving j u 
intaglio, Ms camei * being few and unimportant in comparison. He 
was the son of the Ant. Pickier above noticed, and born at Naples, 
where his father had been domiciled from ilao beginning of the century. 
He Boon, however, surpassed his teacher, and to that extent that hia 
works were often &ohl by the dealers as antiques of the first order. 
To prevent this fraud he ever afterward signed his works with his 
name in full, in delicate Greek capitals, HIXAEP. 

Piehler told Du tens Mem, i\m YojAgenr/ iij. 153) that, although 
he had always been driving to imitate the antique masters, he did not 


* O w, hovifW, the ccvnjugntul heads of 11 Was uwJ Li via* fiady scented in 

* Jmi ^ aihl -^nyx f with hi, regular Kfeuatare* ha* tromtly come roy 

kaewk^e. 
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consider his own best works as equal to even their mediocre perform¬ 
ances. Never the! fes, having once obtai nod a fine surdoine, he engraved 
on it a you 111 with a hoop (ir&chm) tolerably to his satisfaction* Ha 
lost the gem, and supposed it stolen by a pupil Some weeks after, 
Alfani, a noted <miiquarbj brought him his gem, for which be bad just 
paid fifty zeeehins to another aniupiari& r Chrktiam, who had bought 
it of a peasant h who had dug it up in his garden. Fielder is ordered* 
to make a facsimile at the price of forty zeeehine. Alfrtni takes the two 
to Faria, sells the first to M, St. Augny, the copy to another amateur, 
both as antiques, at a hundred louis each. Tin? purchasers chanting 
to meet, each claims his own as ilia antique of the two* and finally send 
both by post to Borne, for Fielder's judgment. Then he tolls the whole 
etorVj having discovered that his pupil had employed a contadim 
to pass off the gem on Christ ianl 

His intagli aro usually on stones of large extent, the drawing 
is admirable, the engraving not very deep, but after the true Greek 
maimer, the details carefully given, and the whole beautifully polished. 
This great artist’s forte Jay in the representation of female love¬ 
liness: bis large bust of Helen, Lis nnmetfous copies of thy antique 
Venus at full length in her various attitudes and in busts, con¬ 
stitute the noblest of Lis works* Kohler accuses him of having pro¬ 
duced a large number of Etruscan ftcaraboi* in imitation of their 
peculiar style, and designed to pans for antique; and also of inserting 
" artist's signatures * p upon realty ancient gems at the request of 
their owners— the most despicable of fraud*. His death tihjk place at 
Home in 1791. 

Lmm Pickier f ]ih brother fhns left a few works of a very high order. 
They are distinguished by the signature A. I11XAEP* 

Btiffftf of Naples, who flourished at the end of the century (having 
commenced as a sculptor), k pronounced by Visconti a most "admir¬ 
able artist > some of his heads* in intaglio rivalling the best of the 

m 

* A large Apnllq-bcod (Beverley) display* tiio Hue Grpc-k modelling, and even iho 
tuwttflinafak velvety jioli&b in the face, h is only lie tuistnacuivod dis-j^sjiitm of tbp 
Jukir that krtnyi It* modem cmiba. 
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antique/ 1 And thin opinion of the great archaeologist is confirmed by 
many specimens of Koga ? s skill that have rome under my own notice, 
especially a Bacchante^ hcod T that favourite subject with the ancients, 
full of life and wild inspiration, the treatment of the hair ulw> being 
beyond all praise, and exactly in the true Greek manner. This piece 
conspicuously attests hi a vast superiority over Iris rival, Marchaidj 
^vho Las treated the sumo subject, but in his usual tame and laboured 
style; whereas llegt/s, although perfectly finished, displays the utmost 
freedom of touch. Ill my ow n collection is a Letul of Pal las by 
him, a hippocampus on the helmet, a complete Greek gem, on aqua¬ 
marine, Of his full-length figures, Ajax in despair, a hull recum¬ 
bent by his Hide, is truly wonderful, both for design and delicacy of 
finish. Like the others just quoted, it might well bo taken for 
antique, hut tor his signature, FKTA, which always appears in the 
field of his gems. His cumei also are equally impressed with the 
genuine nutiquo stump. Visconti makes a special exception in his 
favour when dissenting from Milling eulogiuni upon the artists of 
the age, whom h$ considers for below the best names of the Cinque- 
cento, like Tl Greco, Bcrnardi* and Belli, in boldness of manner and 
accuracy of drawing. "Besides, the latter had u style of their own, 
or at least that of their time, whilst the modem are mere servile 
copyists of the antique, both in their compositions and their forms. 11 
He died in 1812, 

fiimm, established in Paris, was great-grandson to the famous 
Thomas Simon, chief engraver to Oliver Cromwell, whose coins have 
always been considered ns unequalled in modem times. The gems 
executed by his descendant, Chnbouillet 1 speaks of as possessing con¬ 
siderable merit. The great medallist was also* according to the 
universal rule of his times, a g^m-engravor: this n priori conclusion 
is confirmed by (jiuliitnclli, who quotes from Stosel/s collection pastes 
taken from his gem-jwr traits of Cromwell and Clarendon, In the 
Devonshire Cabinet is a cameo head of the Protector, in all probability 
Ids work; in fact, his heads on the coins are treated precise I v in the 
style of camel in liat relief^ to which unusual mode of treatment much 
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ftf their effect is due.* From the bmiib it may Iks concluded ho was 
of French extraction, perliup* one of the Huguenot Exodus of watch¬ 
makers, jewellers, silk-weavers, who in the century before — 

14 art« 

Jut still iffwti Iftticv* 

Or contemporary artists in 1752, onr great authority Giuliaueili 
highly praises Aaron 1 Voutf, alias L'Ebreo, son of a lirnodeuLurgli Jew-, 
Ilis quoted works are a Leila, in sard, and the urma of the king of 
Naples, in white sapphire. He was then settled at Siena, hut pre¬ 
viously worked at Livorno, and probably the Medina Collection 
possesses some unrecognised specimens of Lie skill- Francis of Lor¬ 
raine, when made Grand Duke of Tuscany, employed him to engrave 
his great seal, and the other state seals. 

Micltml, a pupil of Guay’s, is mentioned by La Chaus in 1781, as a 

young artist of much promise- 

Jeutfrotj, living in Paris in 1791, baa obtained from Itaspe a most 
flattering notice on the occasion of his portrait of Mrs. Coswav, the 
actress- “ In executing that admirable work, lie has certainly proved 
in a manner highly creditable to himself that the modern art has only 
to borrow and to employ the method of the antique, in order to appear 
with the same dignity.” 

In 1797, Milliu names as the engravers then most in repute in 
Home, Santarilli, Matini, and Cuj^roni; at Naples, liega, already 
mentioned, and Signora of ltomaii extraction. 

To conclude the age with due dignity, I shall here insert the name 
of a lady artist of iiuperial^rniik, and of no mean talent in the pro¬ 
fession, if we can believe Kohler’s declaration that “ the carnei of the 
imperial family in the Russian Cabinet are bv the Grand Duchess 
Maria Feodorowna (wife of the unlucky Paul), in which the accuracy 
' of the likeness, as much as the finish and delicacy of the execution, are 
deserving of all praiso.” 

* $cv«»l small steel dies, engraved will heads of the dietiagu&uxl men of the .Lay, 
j nil'll! led for seal*, acconUeg to the then prevailing iiuhiou, am published by Virtue in 
his * SJ vd.il& of l- Simon. 
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To tit la school must by referred tie engraver amabtixi, of whom 
I can find no other record them Nagler’s notice that ho copied antique 
gams att Home during the latter half of the century, and this Kignntnre 
on a cameo in ibe BIucels Cabinet, The subject is Venus soiling 
Cupid by the arm, as though about to chaatine him, executed in a 
truly antique manner, on a large and beautiful eurdonyx, although 
f the drawing betrays the ago that produced it, by its Bernini aqua 
flightmess. 

Of Ca£e* t an artist of the same age, this cabinet exhibits a very 
meritorious specimen of his proficiency in cameo work 

Cades, in partnership with Gimganelli, Dies, and Gdelli, produced, 
in the firist quarter of the present century, at the commission uf Prince 
Poniatowsky, of Florence, the enormous series of gems that have made 
his name notorious* 

41 The test of the Boutons,” not speaking figuratively, surviving 
down to our ttines, were CerJrtira and GiromeHi (b. 1790), who main¬ 
tained to tbe last the glory of the art, for the intagli by the former, 
the camei by the latter, equal any of either ancient or modern days, 
Girometti’s masterpiece ia the Echo presenting nectar to Jupiter, an 
important cameo in Oriental onyx, known to everybody by its number- 
less repetitions in Homan shell. 
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ENGLISH GEM-ENGHAVERS. 

When Marietto published bis history in 17:10, Eh'' bind bud pro- 
ilmroii no nr list of any celebrity in this department; and ha bad been 
unable to meet with more than the few names tbat follow. 

Christian Eeisen, sou of a Danish engraver, who esma to England 
in the suite of William IH, He died in 17*25, at the early age of forty, 
but, nevertheless, bos left a considerable number oi his works. His 
portrait of Charles XII, of Sweden, a three-quarter face, was correct 
enough in drawing * but all bis intogli are much deficient in Jiniab, 
owing to the eiccssive rapidity of his inode of esccution. 

(Jlavs, a pupil of his, and the most able of them all, became insane, 
and died in 1739. 

Seiarf, another of his pupils, was working in Paris in the year 
1722. 

Section, a Scotchman, & third pupil, was, in 1750, at the head of his 
profession in London. 

Marietta observes of Smart, tlmt bo worked with astonishing 
celerity, so that hi ft single day ho would finish several portraits, and 
those hy no means in a careless style. His best work then known was 
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Fi bead of Monima^ ufter the antique, *%eaton+ on the otheF hand, 
fit rave to give extreme finish to bin gems, winch made them cold, weak, 
and without spirit. Hk best were his heads of Pope, Inigo Jones, 
mid Sir John Newton : for the last he waa paid twenty-fire guineas—a 
price evidently thought extravagant by Mariette, a sufficient indi¬ 
cation how low the art had then fallen* With it& wonderful revival 
• towards the end of the century, its rewards were on a scale never heard 
of before, even in the palmy days of the Italian Eevival, as wiU appear 
from collie instances to ho hereafter adduced, 

Man-hanl (K 1755, d. 1812) has obtained by far the highest 
reputation of any English* professor of this art, and not without 
foundation- He was settled at Berne in the latter part of the last 
century for a period of sixteen years, and executed numerous fine gems, 
modern portraits from the life, antique heads, single figures and 
groups, in tire Greek style—all mtagli ;t at least, no cameo with his 
signature, mauciiaxt * bomae, has ever come to my knowledge. There 
is much grace and delicacy in his works, but their finish, too minute* 
interferes with their effect, and renders his beads deficient in vigour 
and expression. Their first appearance betrays the fact that they were 
executed by the aid of a powerful magnifier, and therefore they must 
be viewed through such a medium to bring out their details. This is 
the common error with modem engravers, and one of Kchler'a and 
liega s chief merits in that they ovoided it—their works, like those 
of the fmc-icnts. producing their full effect nt the first view* 

Mardiantk talents wore abundantly appreciated m his own age, 
perhaps in some measure from the circumstance of the locality of hia 
residence, Koine, which brought bin/into immediate contact with 
wealthy amateurs, over inclined to pay higher for art abroad than at 
home. Amongst his patrons were the Prince Eegent, who appointed 
him his M Engraver of Gems," and (much more to his profit) the Duke 


* A ffernuu by birlli, nriwding m X&glcr's 1 K ufistlvr-Lciiefm/ 
t Uf which 3 k- published (1792) n adcctbti rf oiw bmulml casts* with a descriptive 
i; 3 UiLu^au m qtuu-t^ very cawfuliy drawn up. Tbk was dn»i- by subscription, ami the 

but i-i' names appended aIiowa tho dininpiisbod p^truiAga he H-njrwttL 
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of Marlborough, whoso cabinet jjossesses many of his choicest pieces. 
in some cases the catalogue notes that fine atones hail been sent from 
hence to Rome, to be engraved by him. The name cabinet boasts also 
of bis masterpiece, Uemdei restoring Ak&tis to Admeiun, a commission 
from the Elector of Saxony, and ft present from that prince to the duko 
in acknowledgment of the gift of that magnificent work, 1 The Marl¬ 
borough Creme. 1 * Another of his best performances known to me is i* 
group of two females, apparently portraits, the one standing, the other 
reclining on a sofa, for which, it is said, lie was paid two hundred 
guineas. The stone is a large brownish eard (aarthinr). A fact 
mentioned by CUttws i* ft testimony to the goodness of Marchant's 
style. He was shown at Otranto n paste taken from an intaglio by him, 
which being bucked with real stone, in the usual fashion of such 
forgeries, or doublets, had been sold at an enormous price to a nolle 
amateur, for a most important Greek work just discovered in that 
locality. The latter part of his life ho was chief engraver to the 

English Mint, preceding T. Wyou. 

Jiareh, IE.A. (died 1814), had been MnrehanCs instructor, and an 
admirable artist, both in cameo and intaglio. Of the former, a remark¬ 
able example is the George and Dragon, on sardonyx, intended for tha 
« Jewel" of the Order. A head of Hercules, intaglio in sard, once seen 
by ine, was worthy of the age of Dbscoridcs. The Marlborough Cabinet 
also contains many of his signed gems, the finest being his Load of 
Ganymede, in a most beautiful sardonyx, intaglio. Like most modem 
engravers, however, he failed in representing the hair, rendering it by 
masses, too heavy and compact. Hu however is not, in any one point, 
iu be compared to his pupil MarcLaut. 

C. Brown, somewhat earlier than the two last masters, was noted 
for his intaglio heads of Bacchantes, figures of Cupids, either singly of 
in groups, and was very successful in his portraits from the life. He 
also worked in cameo, the most ini pot taut of his pieces ill this line 


* As in, wmmviiwntfcd by thd iMcriptfan on the l^k of tlic Rurn, a line sird, 
HAXtM.K FilNCnP5 MM MEH-Ufl. 
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being a helmeted hmt of Minerva, in a my pure and l»o U maimer, 
thren billies high. Hia signature is c.b., or aometii oh the name 
is full 

IK Broirn. his brother, was no mean artist in the same line P and 
much more prolific tlmii Charles, judging from the circumstance that 
Tflsnic has more tlmii twice as many pastes with hia signature on Jus 
tliflt. But Baspe notes that it w uncertain to which of the two the 
signature hbowx alone is to he referred. They were established at 
Pam as well as London* 

limy, of Salisbury (die+1 1770), m celebrated for a few, hut 
extremely fine intugli, pastes from which were deemed worthy of 
admission into Tussle's catalogue. But though acknowledged the 
first of English engravers of him day, twenty guineas was the highest 
remuneration he over obtained for the finest of his works* These are, 
as clawed by himself in order of merit: The Dying Cleopatra; copy 
of the Strom Medusa ; the Magdalene; Flora ; the Madonna ; Female 
Head, ideal ; anpihor* in the same &tyle; Milton, a front-face; Milton, 
i\ profile; another of the same; Cicero 5 Pope; Zirignm; Anti nous. 
They are signed either with hia name Ln English, or else Grecized vary 
Ingeniously into OTPAIOS. 

Fittrutti, though a Boman by birth (b. 1784), properly comas 
under this heading, having been, as it were, naturalised by a forty 
years' residence in London, where his success, as far as pecuniary 
remuneration went, surpassed the wildest dreams of any of his pro¬ 
fession in previous ages. At the beginning of hia career, when still 
working at I tomo, he executed the much-disputed “ Head of Flora / 7 a 
cameo bought by Payne Knight for antique, and regarded by him to 
the Jaatp despite nil conviction,* as the choicest gem in Ida collection. 

* Fiitmcerfs own statement m that ho executed this cameo for a d«i)cr f Aiu Bonclli, 
in Ibe Kpnec of eight \hm, for ifoo etipnljiicd pride of twenty scudi (five poT±rHiN) p ami 
1 hat A fetter ^ hia own }uii r Me noirk, w id k» seen oil the top of the head, Upon (In- twist 
of the hair. Bui the great English connoisseur wm not die man 10 allow his rJiWum, 
ohm loused* to he th m controverted. He capklrt* in his catalogue, the subject as a 
Pnrittrpinii- erowind with potetcgraiuite flewunt, imligaiajitiy subjoining with rfferenefi to 
Futvucd: 11 Qui 3 :q li^tci hand k mliji nun a walpeiftfe abfiatm <st; ei ser-aa [n*as) ad 
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Htn forte lay in relievo- work, especially in stones of one colour; 
for example, his Trajan in sapphirinc calecdouy, which bus very great 
merit. Of iuhotU with his signature, no nsainplos Imve couo to my 
knowledge,* Wellesley Pole, afterwards created Lord Maryborough, 
hia first patron, when made Master of the Mint, appointed him chief 
engraver to that establishment in 1817, on the demise of J. Myon, 
soon after his coming to London. At the great recoin age in iv 
jasper cameo by hi in (executed for Lord Mary borough). a tireck horse¬ 
man in combat, was adopted, with a slight variation, tor the roe rue 
of the sovereigns and crowns. On this occasion he gave great ullciioo 
to the susceptibilities of John Tin II, bv signing his name in Jolt its the 
exergue of the latter pieces, a thing hitherto unknown in this country, 
though commonly dune abroad; for-example, on ilio I 1 ronrh coinage, 
beginning with that of the first Republic. Nevertheless, all were forced 
to own that the improved copy of the same type, which appears upon 
the pieces of George IV., is the finest work that ever embellished the 
current coinage of a modern nation. Rut the same praise cannot bo 
bestowed upon the portrait* on the obverse. Even in his most finished 
piece, the double-sovereign, they have a scratchy appearance, and are 
entirely wanting in the boldness that a coin-die ought to possess; but 
as he is reported to have cut the steel matrices by means of a lapidary'* 
wheel, as if working upon a gum-cameo, the feebleness ol the result is 
easily accounted for. The weakest part of his style is his treatment 
of the hair, which is extremely unnatural and wiry ; yet his coronation 
medals of George IV. and Victoria arc entirely free from this detect; 


Vivian imirntido put i|plaoi* « imH* rit * "™ lt Kw < " ll#d J* 

credit as a deeply flaked in tb* matter, for 1* had actually paid ttw crafty 

Bwullisaootbif tbs . , . , , 

• ] u hi* intobfl^rupby* fl Little Hnsteqiitea in li« way P but which uuf rUviwteEy 

do „ (l lu , fisher than 161*, he mention that lie had oft*. «® ™ of hu work, 
K*l .o Roman dealers. muvertod into veritable antiques by m« B h««in R and^rterpmg to 
eiva ibcm a aatte. To obviate thin be used to place his private mark, a Greek A, m 
*nme concealed ptur* on ‘be hair or drapery of his tpn«- y,,c «f ll ^ p 
M t»hlkl«d in London, An. MU, bad ferausdwt him to come m tins cenntry trah 
the design of oftKorihg his labour, anil making hut own profit out of it-l-ui dm- 
.ppotoli in this deepdaid plot, became hie bluer enemy, caused lorn to be stopped at 
Dover *, * !■'tench spy. and gave him infinite annoyance altenratda 
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iu fact, allow more boldness in the execution than cntild buvc been 
expected from n modem. Nevertheless, the improvement lie effected 
iu the coinage was absolutely miraculous, considering the abject state 
into which it had sunk (luring the long and disastrous reign of 
George III, For the tout thirty-five years of Ms life he worked 
incessantly upon his dies for the IFafcr/co which, according 

4o his own published account, far excelled anything ever attempted 
in that way, both in its magnitude (4i inches iu diameter) and like¬ 
wise in the number of figures introduced. It had been the intention 
of his patrons, whom ho so long outlived, to present a copy in gold 
to each of the princes who shared in that supposed triumph, and 
in silver to the minor satellites of their glory j hut ns the monk 
bath it— 

“Gloria muinknn niclu! u»L nisi Yimo tmh f 

for when the mutrim (only) were at kst complete (which owing to 
hw disputes with the Mint corporation ms not before 1S4A), the 
^entente cordials iP then flourishing between ourselves anti neighbours 
rendered it highly inexpedient mid ungracious to employ them for 
their intended purpose; and therefore the dies He in Ibe Mint mere 
useless curiosities. The an ms paid to the artist during the progress 
of the engraving, on account of wort done p hiur pass all Mud, and 
therefore need not be inserted here. But the abortive result of these 
years of toil yields a moml—that a medal intended to commemorate 
a victory ought to bo issued as speedily as possible after the event, 
the chances being that the lapse of a short time will make the nation 
(after paying the bill of costs) but too anxious to consign to obliviop 
both the war, its causes, and its results. 

During this period ■ he was not idle in his proper profession, and 

• Pr + Billing ntntop the prices paid fur suiiu? uf Li» thief werkj as fblJowa 

Ooofgur a&d tlmgou, jaspc?r camecp 100 Riilueas. 

Mtduiiar fan fueo p jasper cameo, ^00 guineas. 

Force awhlued by Lovti and BttUtj, a \hn bound in garbuuLi by Venn 5 ami Cupid* 
eaiikt* f 200 guinea*. 

Youthful llacLzIiUii, cameo, 300 guinea*. 

Su Amlrew, jevcl of i]w> Order, came** 3 jo guitn.m 
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litH merits, great an they undoubtedly were, continual he remune¬ 
rated in the same extraordinary measure, so Ion" as the taste of 
amateurs was directed in that way. Thus for his Cameo of Augustus and 
Li via in snpphirine, which in the Hertz sale fetched no more than 30/., 
had been paid to him originally 800/., the largest amount doubtless 
ever received for a work of tho kind in all the history of the art.* * He 
died at ‘Windsor in 1855, retaining hi* wonderful eyesight to the last. > 
Tho glyptic art, during the period of its short-lived prosperity in 
this country, extending from 1750 to 1820, or barely seventy years, 
was cultivated by a host of aspirants, zealously beat upon rivalling the 
Italian masters, their contemporaries, and was by some amongst litem 
eatried to tt degree of perfection hardly to be looked for. Hear what 
the experienced Hasps says of them :—" These heads of Apollo (2814 
to 2819), the work of four English masters of great distinction, and 
now living (in 1701), Burch sen., €. and W. Brown, and Burch juu., 
may, for tho excellence of work and the truth of character, be compared 
to the best engravings that the art baa produced. They prove, in tho 
most satisfactory manner, that the god of the arts has begun to look 
with favour upon the artists of England." To these Apollo heads may 
be added another, probably superior to all, that by tho Karri# men¬ 
tioned for other works, and which must have been done after tho 
publication of Raspc’a book. And in the way of figures, few either 
ancient or modern ean stand comparison with lire Sleeping Venus, an 
intaglio of unusual dimensions, with tin* signature in the exergue o 

(IllKW. V, 

An idea of the flourishing slate of the profession in England during 
those years may he gathered from the goodly array of the names 
signing gems, admitted for their excellence into lassie's Catalogue, 

Btinorv*, a cameo four inches t« Jianetff, HQ0 guineas. 

Sins CiXrUKe*. copy in cameo, 250 gui neas. 

tV a medal obverse his charge n» lUO guinea.*, and cctu^aesiliy for the Water bo, 
esrimntal to rcmmui tliu work of thirty cammoo medals, he w m pas! *3600. 

* rurncH instructed two tiaughU’W of In*, Elen* amt »!#■> in hi# an. They am 
iinw MtoWhdicd ai Homo, and continue to execute canid in <*uvx which are raM to 
luKsn'i*. eoltetdcnihli* merit. 
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a ml who nil Inul attained their reputation during the latter half of the 
century. They are: — Band, Barnet! W., Bern fleet. Berry (in Scotland). 
Bragg, Brown C,, Brown W., Burch Ii.A,, Burch E.B.F., Cave Jos. 
(in Scotland), Crane. Deane (died young, leaving only three works, 
nugels’ heads. of great beauty), Fraser, Frowin, Crew. Hume, Hill, 
Hills J„ Holland, Kirk, Lane, Law, Logan (at Dublin), Milton J„ 
, Nossop (at Dublin). Peart, Hugo, engraver to the Mint, PownaU W., 
Pownall T., Simon, great-grandson of the famous T. Simon, Smith J. ( 
Smith T., Thompson, Yore, Warner, Whitley, Wicks lead, Williams, 
Wise, Wray, Yeo. engraver to the Mint. 
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SEALS IX TE RRA-COTTA— TE8SBR +:. 

InFftBSSfOKa of mtagli in disks of bn rut clay a little exceeding the 
dimensions of the gems urn frequently to be met with- One elans, 
indeed, of them can bo accounted for—tbnuc found bo abundantly 
amongst Assyrian remains, Injuring the impression of the royal signet, 
and in one most in teresting exam pie, given by Lavcrd, that ot the 
contemporary king-of Egypt— the seals of Sennacherib and Sabaeo 11. 
These had been deposited in the chambers whence they have been 
lately exhumed (ancient record offices), when attached l>y a string 
passing through them to state documents, as appears from certain 
papyri still preserved with %fr original seals similarly appended. 

Amongst those of Liter date many, I suspect, are the actual matrices 
nsed for casting the paste iutflgli; nod the coarseness ol the material 
would explain that roughness of surface which so strongly distinguishes 
* the antique from the recent productions of this art. In fact. He melius, 
in his unintelligible recipe for making artificial gems, begins by 
directing yon to hollow out a piece of ereta, or plus tic-day. This view 
is confirmed by tic circumstance that the moulds serving for the issue 
Of the vast billon coinage of the Later Empire (whether due to forgers 


1 









m antique gems and rings* 

or to tlii? government) are composed of the same Bul>stanc<?, and in 
u very similar form. Whole sobs of these coin-moulds turn up from 
time to time, Large deposits bvfl been (bond near Bridgewater^ nonr 
Wakefield, and in France about Arles nod Lyoiia t in what wan evidently 
the niiiu? of the undent mint Again, the greatest part of these 
impressions of gems are brought from Syria, tho parent of tbo art 
* of glass-making* It is hut reasonable to conclude that moulds of the 
gome material would be used in tho two processes, so analogous to each 
other in their nature. 

Some havo explained these sends as being the “ Tesser® Hosjitales, 
serving in lien of lottery of introduction for travellers from one friend 
to another resident in a diidaut country. In the * IWudolns, P Plautus 
umbos the Macedonian soldier leave in the slave-dealers keeping an 
impression of his signet, bin own portrait, with a deposit on account 
of the purchase of the girl he has bargained for* and afterwards sends 
his servant Flarpux with the residue of tho sum, who, to authenticate 
Eii h Ltiisriuiij is furnished with another impression of the same signet. 
This Plautus terms 14 symbol uniand from the custom the word 
ultimately acquired its present acceptation- Amongst the 1 other 
bon-mots of the famous Lida recorded by Athemeua r on receiving the 
clay impression of her lover's signet (the proarmuged signal far her 
visit to him), she Lids the messenger M Tell him I cannot come, for it is 
muddy (or mud) ; n the Greek word admitting of both meanings— hence 
lLejoko + for 19m Greeks, like their Assyrian masters in this art, used 
pipe-clay, ye) aiipaiTpls:, for sealing with. Soft wax variously coloured 
did not come into use until Boman times ^ our hard sealing-wax, more 
properly sealing-lac, as the Germans call it, was a Butch importation 
from Lidia of the seventeenth century. 

To this use of clay Imugs a wild story. The Erythraean Sibyl had 
obtained from Apollo the gift of immortality on condition that she 
would never again look upon her native mvth. She therefore settled 
herself at Cuimu in Italy, hut having forgotten to couple the cou- 
thumncc id youth with her im mortality, she wasted away with age 
l ill nothing but her voice was left, yet was unable to die. The senate 
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of Eryilirujj taking compassion upon her distress, sent her a letter 
eealihl with clay, and thu Sibyl, ns soon na she cast licr eyes upon this 
modicum of her native earth, wits released from the bondage of 

i 

LJJiJtcnce, 

The numerous counters cxtnnt in leftil, in ivory f ami even in leather, 
ad well m in day, were for the most part tosge rae. Sneh tesecrte were 
employed for the meat important purposes: for example, before a buttle,, 
to communicate the watchword to the Soldiers, as \ hgil hath it, 

** — U belli Mgnutii." 

A ho by envoys, figuratively to express their commission; ns by the 
Roman" ambassador* to the Carthaginian senate, who offered a spear 
and a enducens, symbols of war or of pence, for their option. “ M. 
autem Yarro non hastsm ipsain ntque ipsum caduceum mi™ dicit, sed 
duns Uiiserutai in qmunm niters euducei in alt ora busts! simulacra 

faeruut mcisfl.'' (A. Gt lL xL 'ih-) 

Snell objects as we are considering serve to explain the money 
of clny and of leather— 1 " nnrniui fietiks et Bcortei —described by the 
author of that strange treatise, 'Do Rebus EelbcW as the primitive 
currency of the Romans, and tho return to which lie strongly urges as 
the best means for relieving tho exhausted finances of tho state in his 
own age, that (it would appear) of Arcadba and Honorius. 

•And this chapter on seals may be suitably concluded with an 
anecdote of Verna—'“ ret amateur terrible/' as Caylua aptly styles 
him Having been struck with a seal npon a letter ho bad received, 
ho politely requested tho sight of the gem itself, which bo took care 
to forget to return to the ova* r-sn act out of which Cicero makes a 
most heinous crime, and which most collectors would oqtudly censure, 

mid—imitate* 
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CASTS IS PLASTER OF PABI3 AM* IN SL’LHlUlL 

The chief of arch ecologists, YiscontL lh Lis * Expos!zioae di Gemmo 
Anticbe , 1 just)y remarks; “How conducive the study mid the accurate 
examination works in the precious stones (commonly termed 

gems) are to the understanding of antiquities and to every species 
of valuable erudition, as well as to the intelligence of the arts of design 
and the training of the eye in the distinguishing of true and simple 
beauty, is an argument already sufficiently enlarged upon by others, 
and therefore unnecessary to he discussed in this place.. I must, how¬ 
ever, preface my description of this collection of casts (made for the 
Prince A. Chigi) by the mention of certain considerations which have 
served ine for rules in drawing it up t as well as in the choice and forma¬ 
tion of tlso entire cabinet, Two advsintfl^es over all the other relics 
of antiquity existing are possessed by engraved gems, and both arc 
connected with the services to be derived from them. The first is that 
they are aide to furnish accurate insf ruction, which is not confined to 
those alone who are present, but of which those not on the spot must be 
entirely deprived (ns in the case of statues or paintings), or at best arc 
reduced to derive it from drawings—- drawings, too. often incorrect, 
scarcely ever perfectly accurate, and which can only transfer to the 
plate what the aye of the draughtsman (frequently tin unintelligent 

t 
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CASTS IN PLASTER AND SULPHUR. 4o7 

one) Las been able to comprehend in the original of his design. 

Antique genie, on the contrary, by mentis of the impressions from them, 
imiy in some sense be said to multiply themselves, Midi to be repre¬ 
sented in perhaps a better point of view limn thfl originals; from 
which circumstance such impressions serve equally well with the monu¬ 
ments themselves upon which to build our reflections mid our judgments 
.—except in those very rare and exceptional cases in which some pecu-, 
liarity of the mechanical execution of tho work is concerned. Their 
second advantage, and that one of tho highest importance, is that their * 

very hardness of material, and tho nature of the work in them, 
especially as regards intagli, does to such a degree secure the integrity 
of these antique productions of art, that the representations, together 
with all their symbols and accessaries, have been preserved to tho 
present moment without the least deterioration; not mutilated, as 
is too often the case; will works of art in marble, or, ns with medals, 
rendered illegible by wear, or changed and corroded by their long 
entombment amidst the acids of tho earth. 

For these reasons the gem-colloc tor ought to take every opportunity 
of studying all the collections to which he can obtain access, and where 
casts from them arc unattainable, content himself with taking impres¬ 
sion* as he goes along in the modelling-wax, hereafter to be described. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded by the numerous small collections 
brought every season for sale to London from all quarters. These, 
being commonly of the most miscellaneous character, consisting of the 
works of all ages gathered up without any discrimination, give the 
examiner the power of comparing every style together, and thus 
gradually of attaining to Uat almost intuitive perception of true 
antiquity, only to be gained by long practice. Never to pass over an 
antique for a modem work is a faculty soon acquired m this way; its 
• converse, however, will be more slowly imparted to his eye; for the 
most experienced may occasionally be imposed upon by the exact imi¬ 
tation of the antique manner in some gem, the production of the skiliul 

firti&tfi of tlie list century. 

Much, too, may bo learnt from the careful study of cost* taken from 
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gems of undoubted authenticity, not merely as to the design and the 
manner of the different epochs, but even m to the mechanical execution 
characterising each* For these purposes- casts will serve almost ns well 
as the originals, After some experience, the student will be able, for 
the most part* to distinguish the actual species of the gem producing 
each impression* not merely the school to which the style ought to bo 
yeferred. He will observe bow different is the work on the sard from 
that found on the plasma; how that of tho nicolo again has its pecu¬ 
liarities ; whilst the shallow and Sowing execution peculiar to the 
jacinth is to be recognised at the first glanoe. The style of engraving 
on tho garnet, again, when, by a rare chance, good work in that stone 
does occur, has a i^chmqu# of ite own somewhat approximating to that 
in tho jacinth. 

These plaster casts arc easily into it* and only require a little care 
in the manipulation to produce extremely accurate results. The 
process is as follows. The surface of the stone must first bo slightly 
oiled, or moistened by breathing upon it, in order to prevent the 
adhesion of the plaster. A little of the Latter, which should bo of the 
best quality, is then to ho mixed with water to the consistence of 
cream, and expeditiously applied with a feather like paint to every 
intaglio that has to be taken, working it well into the hollow lines; by 
which application we obviate the formation of air-bubbles on the surface 
of the cast, which would entirely spoil its beauty. Nest surround tho 
gem with a margin of card secured by sealing- wllx, to keep the cast in 
shape, and forming a receptacle of the required depth. Fill this up 
with plaster mixed to a thicker consistency than before, applied with 
a small wooden spatula: let it dry For half an bonr: tho plaster will 
then separate easily from the stone, and yield a perfect impression. 
To obviate its glaring white ness, it may be dipped in skim-milk, which 
gives the appearance of marble ; or into strong tea, imparting an 
agreeable tint of brown. If coated with strong gum-water, the tint 
is much improved—toned, as it were—and the hardness of the surface, 
otherwise so tender, greatly augmented -—u thing of importance when 
the casts arc exposed to cureless bundling, 
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Vory ilnntlilc casts lire insult* m sulphur coloured with vermilion, or 
Dutch red. This being carefully melted in a ladle, is poured on the 
go in, which has been previously secured within a rim of card, so as to 
retain the fluid material The superfluous liquid must be immediately 
poured again into the ladle, which leaves a thiu lilni of sulphur coating 
the intaglio, for the same reason as m the preliminary operation with 
the plaster. The case is then Ailed up with the molten sulphur an,l 
allowed to cool. Instead of the card-strips, Hie Italian formatorc uses 
strips of soft lead secured by a wire—a much more certain method. 
This substance 1ms n great advantage over plaster in its superior hard¬ 
ness, and greater expedition bums of application when a large collection 
has to be taken. Again, if only impressions in sealing-wax are attain¬ 
able, matrices may bo taken from these in plaster, which serve to cast 
the sulphur in, and so furnish a more durable substitute. 

A lump of modelling-wax ought to Is; the inseparable companion 
of every amateur in the examination of gems, before making a purchase, 
or pronouncing an opinion upon any; for by its aid alone con the wort 
upon opaque stones bo accurately examined. It may be bought at any 
artist’s colour shop, or may ho manufactured for oneself as fellows. 
Melt beeswax with one tenth of tallow, adding some powdered rosin 
lo the mixture when liquid, and stir wall together. Colour with 
vermilion or lampblack; tlm latter the Italians prefer for our purpose. 
U 0 f tl lC due consistence it will not stick to the fingers when moulded 
between them; if too adhesive, add more wax. This common 
readily softens when held between the fingers, so as to lake the finest 
impression of an intaglio, ^wLkh must be first moistened with the 

tongue, ns Juvenal hath it 

« Exiguiu ceria et gemma foeerit wla. 1 * 


lupressions to U.to »u Kami* perfect tor if preserve) from 
.reocoro; wk«™» tl.« to amltog-vruu «,to "• «* k “ .'* t 
iUNimor. MoJ.Uto6-v.ur eoo b. more «pcJittou.lj n-do ^uJJiog 
. few Jropa of turpentine lo bceswuu eolouroj us Moro Jivoclv . ■» 

. 0 ,, plastic for com. time, until .Lo .pi.it l*u cuporufeJ. *be» 
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it becomes too hard for use. It is + however, an excellent material for 
preserving impressions., by reeifliing the effects of time, light, and boat. 
This whs the only sealing-wiix used by the Itoumiis and throughout 
the Middle Ages,* and official seats in it hate come down to m uninjured 
from very remote times, even from the Carlovingian era. 

Alexander the Prophet, of Abooi tiding was accustomed! says hia 
lys tomri, Lucian, to Lake easts in a mixture of quicklime and glue of 
the seals securing the letters of consultation deposited by hla votaries 
on the altar in his temple. With these extemporised intagli he resealed 
them, after having seen what questions they contained* so as to enable 
him to return the proper responses, whilst he restored their letters to 
his dupes with the seals to all appearance unbroken. 

fiUHIKH OF CABTB. 

These invaluable means for the study of the design and execution 
of the true antique, compared with which the most elaborate drawings 
arc worthless, as regards familiarising the eye to the recognition of the 
true and the rejection of the spurious, have been at various times 
published, and formed into extensive senes. 

Of these lApperC* is the earliest. Hi* first appeared with r Latin 
catalogue drawn up by himself and Professor Christ of Hamburgh ; 
l be second, with one in German by Thierhach, The casts are t&k<yi 
in a peculiar composition of his own invention, said by Uaspe to be fine 
plaster, soaked in a solution of white Cits tile soup, and polished with. 
m soft brush when dry. They arc chosen from the most important gems 
in All the European cabinets of his times—the middle of the last 
century. 

Behn (Stoscb s factotum) in 1772 brought out another series in 
coloured sulphur. The catalogue was drawn up by F. M r Dolce. 
They amounted to iOOD; and form the collection so frequently quoted 
by the title "Sauffrea do Stosch/’ Having ultimately been acquired 

* Sir Ti*j say*of M| duj*; «I have him tapering botw™ my finger and 
Iliiiiub, injd Walt seal will I him aiiyji _ T1 Cicero i atoms us that teux was used for public. 
d'ty for fmvnh." f Fft> L A promo'), 
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by Tussle, they 6er?cd for the found i it ion of his celebrated set of glass 
past pa. 

in Home, keeps on hand 5000 carefully solccW casta in 
plaster, of winch 400 are taken from El rescan gems. They are H<dd 
in sets to illustrate the several styles. Cades, ucliit" wuler the 
sanction of the llomut Arehreotogieul Institute, has also published 
n series, under the name 1 Ini prank- Gemnisric/ of the most important 
uewly discovered and unpublished gems. beginning in the year 1#31. 
They are made np in smiurie, each hundred in a folio volume, strongly 
bound. The casta Lave been made with the utmost nicety, and care is 
taken not to admit anything that was not both interesting and authentic. 
Six centime have appeared, including 150 Etruscan and archaic Greek. 
They will be found carefully described in the ‘BnllctinO del Inst. 
Horn lino ’ for the years 1831 (p. 105), 1834 (p. 113), lfvSO (p. 37). Lhe 
first four centime are largely indebted to the cabinet of Pr. Xott 
(» physician established in Bonne), sold in Loudon in 1844/ and the 
two latter centime to that of Hr. Currie, of <\um>. bequeathed by him 
in 1803 to the Galleria of Florence, -_ 

* Freni which the Hm* Collection derived almtwt ewytliing sf value rtw* apisared 

mnidiil its iimUifancjiLii mWlib* 
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WORKS CTOM THE GLYPTIC ART AND CABINETS OF GEU& 

AoWTfJfi; “Gi-mtuc Antichft FSgunate-” £ 4to, Rome, l-ft&B. Yn|, i, i 

dedicated it* Alexander TIL* contains 115 goin% port onto, YoL li M to Cosimo ML, 
1F*0 figurt-H, anil groups. Leonardo Agostini 11 della Anficljitii di Rdmn 

t Lftito, 4 * IkHil jflabUiked in LG57 wait volume, eontniaiing 0J4 gcn^ and, in lfr6£ h a 
secoml with (ft more. The minion above named was brought out by \m oxccu lorn* 
Merinelli mad Barf oil, wish tbo Fame plate*, Iml. equally dlviilc^L Ap)M L»L in Id* 
iurfactp gj™ well-deserved prime lo il Florentine, who drew uml engraved 

]jU piiucft, though emmled very sketchily, in the tnnnniT of pamnd-lnk drawing*, 
and on too magnified a scale* they gi ve the true character of tlu? original* with fur 
greater success than any of tic other work* brought out in Italy during the Hucceeding 
coatary. From Agostini's* mode of expressing Inmsdf, it may lie inferred that, tunny 
of the gL-ttu wiitc his own, The iRpUiuitiomi nf the subjects* nffleientty Lirndful for 
thi) iihnst jsm, weru doQQ by the Inumpd Jesuit RortolL 

Rartqij e “ Museum Odcaclkalqniu," Fidio, 2 vnjj. B Roi»e t 175L Deleft tod to 
Tj- Odeseokki, duke of Briccuida Flutes of Qncen ChrislinnY cabinet* cEocutcd fur the 
gTuat-gnmulfather of the dedicatee by P. &. Bartoli, the br*t lUgnivor of the time. Each 
plate gtveaa single gem, much mAgniEteil, fur ihu mwt |mrt very well drawn, and etched 
in a somewhat sketchy manner. The dfxliculieo hiring no ajgjwdtaw leads to I he 
inference tlml llw di-scri ptforw caine from Yen, MoEtuMinl* the publisher. 

Raupkjxjt de DaJIVaL ; 44 Utility de* Voyages." lgn», JLTlfk Jlluntmlwl with 
many small copper-plntoa in the tost of remarkable gems observed by the anihor in Inn 
travels ftftd which are executed with, a fidelity to the origfrutap coupled with ft lechiucal 
esecllenie, harilly lo W met with in a publics ion of that period, 

Bfcarn: H Thesaurt* dn Thctiauro Fn]ntitio. ,p 3 vole. fob IfiftL A Hckmlmt from 
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tike plAttU** tirim* and genu nf the Elrchur l^liitineV wltoctko ni licit] bUktS CmiLu 
(titm ramovod to Bcrlifti To iw admired far ilao woodcribl Mwyof tho copfer- 
[iliiteH, which* nv fair as rt^inls the gtmi, Ihtb certainly HGVor Ihm-el surged, 

flin.iTiciH; “ t avtcL'i, Jowel^ Optcu, nid U^lalu, k Sva*. I#tiinli.m, Ifthi. Lopiously 
illUHtmtijd wish phoLogrsplufi of gems. The main Object ua tF lu imlcr it* t« preach Eho 
vary Hilutary doelrtiie to nil coiksctocu ttint- a man of tast-e should buy wort-* G* 3 " ditir 
beaut? atoms, without being tn all iufivrattOcd by the qneadun of their ftnth]isjty—tu 
onforfto LhEs moral, au it would &aan,'Ai^thifd of the volctmt if taken up w-Uh \i 
fui autobiography of KstnircL A very &thk*ui- ami inetnictivia pr.i-lncti- il h thtnijsh fwH 
flf juBwitin ni on points of ajiLiqua art altogether novel and unltmal-kv Ihat what £\ Um * 
tl.o work a 6|tfdal value lit tins rare ciimmstaticn of il* embodying the iikas of otio 
IduiRrlf an wiiatonf gem-engraver. 

Bsusfci: ^ Ooflcbichto der Grach Uckea KUnstler/ 1, 1 H.'aLi, Yul. i!. nmtalM a 

BOCtictn upon irudiM Rem** in which all the opposed M etrMst^ nigmtmt* * over 
published are critically ttumiitigil with much accuracy and inteliijSfiPK. 

GlffLui; -BottMll d*Aiitb|iMl>' > 4t* 7 17^2. Amongst the plate* of 

other antfcqidths, arc a largo number of pn»a* dam on a Large *cate and io a 
skolohy manner* but still wish pm esi^ivcrjc®, duplayinB lht baml of g»p who 
thoroughly understood what ho wot copying* 

CoASOtnLLrr: “Csrata *t Gmv&a do In BibHoth&iue Tin|driah. n I2 ij,o, 

l*iiHii, ifi.lS* A perfect model of a descriptive eotnlogue, full <,f valwiliJe in formal irm 
rwiwtins the history of tho mere inqwrumt Number*, mm^led with imtueiiN! reiMjawh 
wail Krtirttltnut iiiintilenest 

CiiAUBfos, La: “Gcmmo Antwhe F^unte." 2 vok tim Ito™, 2nd «l. M0ft 
I'Littn by Hanoi! in his usual stylo, of Eeros from the author’* collection. I hu 

first edition appeared in 4 to, 1700* 

Cumn i “ AnaaUai* CbiJderiei Fruwcninl Hugk" ■ft* Antwerp, l >**■ * 

minute wwart, with nrnny plates, of the jewels, ona=», ^vcml in th. .. 

t.'l*iideric ol Twnray, lUy 27,1033. lutein* long and diBwrtnl.ou* «F" 

tU c rinff. and amulets of the UKisnts; Ihe kiuor ill^tm^l <!•■ -«') "' th 

, wdlHHeeU^d pinto ur twenty Htn^n «™bd, tiie fir*, to my hntmt^m 

jmbliiLcd In the pint* at V- « is ^nler Childerie* ring, lliu juote^ e.gnot 

of Su Loiila cngrat-rtl in apishim. , , 

drozift- -Hut Gcmmenbmde: Anttke Q^hnittotte Stulnu w ,kr 

Hoiligen Eliatlaeth, Ao," Vol. iii.tf hitArahKOlogie.” E*pl*« ^ u ' 

tions, *nd wlnnblo eluddntkns ofnumy gem-type*: pktas of nil thc 

dnutn “IMk IWn Autlchc" Svo. Bum*, 2nd ud. lift l the 

pteiit* found in renwim, the emu, the until** unJ the gome i,but,fym S 

filh , mtth npAw present *epre»nt*Uv«. Tho latter poctwn of the tieutiK, 

ui nml iv.* Folio Pietre Fine, o l’hate*." lmlcb tlmt ,s ™“* ,u lhe 


Wit 

Farti qL and \Y, f 11 Dc3k 1 
dfictylkjUjgtftt 

EuirtiHAYEu: “ Gctomaynsa Tlir^aum^ 

nnnunu*pinion,doneehieily lotmtlinu 'i ^’ r ^ h ’ llk K ^ ' n , y |j. ,, t 
ceiiKmxi by Mnricthv who nltrihutcs tho origin,il*. one and nil, to h hh^U, >ol 
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many of the plain are not without merit,, and have now s special interest from 
exhibiting the elegant Renaiimwe setting! in which most of the larger piece* were 
Thou mounted. 

M EuLSBtrHH 3 Ji Review" for 1887 comaiiu two f*says ^rv^ritvtuStuUDa^^iukd “Antique 
Gema." Hm first is a complete view of the natural history of the subject. In it# ancient 
and modem phusses; the secern^ of the glyptic art a* practised amongst all the nations 
of antiquity. Botlj are admirable in tluLr way, exhibiting the mkto of modern science 
with comdilemlik- practical experience; but the classkcal *ch*l*r vUl bo occasionally 
jun'iscd by detecting many places where the writer's eagernw> to dispute or disparage 
the stattfmrtitis of his precursor in tha same fields has led hint into untenable 
assertions and ludicrous mistranslations of ancient texts. 

Fg&TCUK ; “ Ou some Finger-rim** of the Early Christ inn Period." u Arrkrra]agicil 
Journal," toL sxvL An ifutmcEivi! monograph* the only one known to inti upon the 
sqliject, with a large number of illustration* from in the writer's collection. 

tiiOLiANELM : * Hwia dcgli Intagltutori Modemi." 4to. Uvurao, 17&S. IV 
ngued ns a supplement to ihotreatises of Vawi and MurieLie* which it comprise*: 
full of ToJiuibk information, but badly arranged and difficult to follow. 

Goth ; M Museum Fforentinnin.” Polio. 173L The bat two volumes of this 
magnificent work conrisi of platos of IhI camei and 1010 iutngli, selected from thn 

cabinet nt Florence; of which the m ore important are elaborately shaded* the re** glTcn 

■ 

in onliut*. 

Gout: ** Djwtyliothoca ijmithuuia.*' 2 voLs. fol. 1767* Printed a t Yenke nt The 
UlpBtoaa of nltr George 11 i _ + who lurd JHirdlASMl thn cabinet (if C-uMul Smith, formed in 
the city.. VoL L eonmifts drawings of 100 gems, chiefly Cinque-cento camei* beaut i- 
fully engraved, each on a separate plate. VoL ii., Gorta * Dis w. i r i at io Glyplognplika^ 
valuable for its notice* of the modem artiste. 

Goal: “Oenmufi Astnferw.” dro. Many plates of astrological and Gnostic gcma, 
i he designs much tiiitsuified* and coarsely engraved, 

GoML.uufti ,J GerlLCi Ibn-EylLorluca,” Small 4 eo. Delft* IfiQl. \r the carlioat v&>rk 
upon This iqwdat fiilhject that him coin* to my knowledge. It gives CO|qer-plaU%, 
carefully hut itiffly drawn, of 120 rings and 14ft unset peins. The second edition, 
iSOfip con tain* the sama number of rings, but ihe gems ore JEmresised to 172. After 
Goriieus 1 death, iu the name year at Delft T his cahEnet was purehoaMj of Ms heirs by our 
James I. for the IVineo of Wnle^ hut was dbiperB&l^on the sale of the royal gal Eery 
under ihe Commomveaith, and many of the gems warn recognised hy me amongst the 
Arundel A third edition was brought out hy Gfonnviu*, Leyden* 16%, with the 
former plates r&^ngmvcd and fomlnsE icnlly arranged* and many new one* added, 
including all from M Maearii Apislopistus.^ hringing up the number of the rings Eo 
of the ^[eih to Gf^. 

Ghavktj-f. : * Rwmril do l’ieiTos nrnv<V Antiques ^ 2 vob. 4to r Pad*. 1733-7. 
Xo anthorn name on title-page: but the frontispiece is Minerva, scieM, holding a xhidd 
with the Rune title, and the initial* L.D.G, in a cypher* forLuveat|u« ur Gmv«lle. M 
Awriffl of copier-j lutt* of many gems drawn by the author from cast*. They aw 
much rr^grdfird* cute occupying mdh plate, and are done in outline in a louse, Inamimt* 
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style, without any details or muph intellisDncci of the meaning erf the Httbjocta. The 
letterpress is no more than a brief drarriprion and eKplinnlitm of the derignfc 

Kiecteva^st : 44 Be Annulis/ 1 TImo, Slavic), 1657, A work containing perhaps 
the greatest amount of learning and rtisaafch ever compressed into the situe small 
compass, presenting almost everything Chat can he discovered as to the u*c of rings and 
t-f-nh in and&ttt aud medieval linira. Upon its author, the Lulwck antiquary^ I p for 
nw t may with good can-ne invoke the anathema, “ rereant qm ante nm nostra <Si sore r 
for he has anticipated, and often as it were en ymuavt/, many of my own Janried and 
favourite discoveri** in this bef ore, as I vainly supposed, untrodden field. * 

Kofeler: ** Ahljatdlung lii>r f di-ti gi-schni t tiirtoti Stomp, mit den Nmusn dor 
KniuUvf* 11 Klntne Abhaudlurtgen senr Gctmnen-kimde.^ Vela. HI and |t + of hU 
u ftrauniudio E^hri ften, ,n! St, Petersburg, 1831. Treat;*:* amongst the most instruo 
rivo ever ontnpoeed upon the nuhjctrt of engraved gems. 

Krause: u PyrgnteW*.'" 8vo, Halle, 1S59L Or, as described on the ritfe-pftsc, 
** The Frcdc.ua Stouc-i of the Ancients, in their connaxion with NhEttn? and creative 
Art, with A conaiilorftritra of ornament*] end signet-rin^s, especially those of the Greeks 
and EomnnO A truly German performance, displaying an ensmuMW amount of 
daclyliologjat rending, tmtoalized by the nntimLl want of e*prtf, aud a loud deficiency 
of ail practical knowledge of the subject, It is wlf-evwienl that the author was never 
the rc^'&sur of a single gem, nnd if he had ever *rcn any it ™ merely through the 
gloss of n shnir-cwie* The book, however, has a certain faEue in the immensa numlwr 
of references it contains to the whole patent of the literature i if the glyptic art- the 
th re<? plates of illiiBt rations in ] ithogmpbic outline, an? wonderful ipccjmcn* of fi m ^xtrk 
in that manner, but their subjects have been mdocied wiih I{LtIe judgment, 

Les^ino ; u Briefe antiqiuiriiehen lnhalL tt £voK ISmo. Berim, IdGH. Comprising 
a aeries of ilipi^iiisitioaiiw upon different beads of the glyptic nti, in form *'f crUieisnifi 
upon a work* published by Dr, Kkrts, i rearing of ihe same subject From tlie»» e»ys 
mom itA] infomifliioQ may be gained than from any other fcuihur that ha* oome under 
myiKrtfoe, and it is conveyed in a very amusing and piquant style. 

I,Rvr: “Stafel itbii Gttnmm mit ammalflcben, phopIpcKUehmi, althebriusnhE-n, 
liimijaritisohen* nabatiiUehen, nnd altayriflchen InBchriften* erkiart von \ nrf. Pr ^ 
Levy/' Svn + Brtibu, I860. With three plates, giving drawing* of a large number 
of tnAcribed Syrian getm?* 

Luxrr.n, FortltsiW£ 44 Pe Apulia Antiquis, 4re_ 1 utarii, 1C4B. Gives, in 
the quaint style of the age, a aummarv of alun^t everything to be gathered from the 
Ancient* upon tlu* subject. 

Macaeju* : ^jBaewrii (Canon l* Heurena) Abraxas, ^cu Pmtetw Apiatopwtui, with 
Appendix hf Chjflct. Small 4te. Antwerp, IfUO. An <o»lleat «Mrut1on npf>„ the 
BWbdan gems s with many pJ«(«s intngU awumtdy drawn in s vrry spirited stylo 
by JottitiM Werde, a miiitafy engineer, an atMinpliJihcd dntugbtsman, with a taste far 
antiquities. 

mintn: "rifitwGmv^ 2 vols. Htc. Paris, 1150. An Intredtwtia® ta thn 
mbjwt ttpon the matariahi and proMt*** of tbs art, with a history "f its piMtittoocw, 
which KttppJi« much infwTnation, an.l it dmsm up with a l^Ldity sud orcitr truly 
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antique qeus anp itixos, 


French. Thu Urge numW of ensifftviiips by Bo&obmdoh, flflcT ln 1,10 r ” yal 

cabinet aw, borarcr, in tw horn and Awing a rtyla to gi™ any aocwnir idea or thnr 

drijpidk . , . 

« iCuuomnKB Gems i' 2 vol*. fob 17*3, Brought cm at the «v«w of the mike 
nf jrariborough, far prints dirtribulku only anwogh the crowned hc*ds and nubility 
c,r Europe, The gem* drawn by Cipriani and engraved by BorWlosiu* 1 Itepaikd 
aa worka or art they reach ptrfwliun, but being on too largo a aeale, and often impnmi 
m the drawing, they fail to giw a correct idea nT tW prototype A «™nd edition 
ftctm the mine plates «U printed a few your* baric, for the tmile, 

Masrei.YSE: "The Marlborough Gem*." Printed Tor pri¥«a distribution, JSTO, 
A description of each gem in tbs cabinet, numbering 73» pieces, nrnm«d with groat 
care according to their subjects, with occasional criticisms upon their style mid date. 
The Catnl"gt*e is prefaced by a minute history of thu origin mid growth of the 
collection, and by a brief dissertation upon the miwndogy and art of the subject, 
rqtlote with valuable infonnalion to tlm student* 

Matter; h Bbtofm CMtlqra do Gnesricisme-* S vul*. tfm 1828 y plates 
0 f (jmvbio taUunmns, eoUteted mostly from previous gnUHftiflMt and vury neatly 

litla^mphi^L . 

Mattfr ; u Yflyip GnoGtique pn Itabe,” Bvo* 1852. Twelve plates of 

tabletop and a few gums from tbe originals, in lithograph. 

HilliS : ^lulrudsieibn aTEtiiil& de* PierresGravrfea/" 8vo r Paris, 1707. Tbe 
mm ikelfli™ of b r.iMiLulJiLdideiiftly pIiuiuedp but very meagre m all its branches, 
bfaring evi'iy mark uf being composed with great. hoatc, and for a Limited «|mee (in on 
Encyclopedia), 

Jkx'fFiucoS: 4i A ntiquit£ Eipliqu^.” FuL Pa rift, 1710 . The utt Eon Lcji 
Abraxas " gtvw plates of Jill the Gnoalie gems previously pnblfcM by Chiftet. -CApdlo, 
with very large access!on* front rave* sourcs*. Ia YoL iil m lijcur-ed an IwoMmse 
variety of rings of every dracriplieiip 

■“ MnsKUSi C gg T OMOfl EE : H Folia. Itotnfe* 1750. An iUlistrated description ofi the 
autufUiik'ri prWETcd in the Etruscan Museum and in the collections nf different nalh - 
nuc of Cortona. Of the plains the larger portion ere devoted to the gems eueh being 
davri to a greelly enUrged sale* aod geeupying n whok pngs* hiving, however, its 
outline of tho real sue placed below. r J1jesu gems, containing menl irilm^Ung 
lypco^ am very mutually represented, Wng evid|i|fly done by jsevend bands. Some 
an? masterly specimen of oftppwpUle eogrflvinp, whilst an etpml number arc drawn 
without eltliar intelligence or technical skill The works themselves appear to bekng 
almost entirely to thu Itomuji imperial period, eontraiy to what wiw to be expected from 
l he If place of dlKevery. 

KaolkA : M Khustler Lexicon p givof useful, hut too brief, notices of many engravers. 
Natter: * Trail* du la Mtilhode Antique tk Graver en Fimos Fmo^ compart 


p Tbfl Ijiisti JticriplIciBP *r« ffnfn tbt d thr- IfAftid Jacob Bninl, the Dbhe’s UlrariaD. 
UvpJntc- Firitei copy id priwl Ift Catalc-iju r at jC'^U, hut «th*n b^tq kjIi! at much 

bljfhtr nln. 
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*v« La Wodefucv" 4 tm. London, 1755. Valuable a* giving tbs practical experience 
nf one of the- gitalc*t of the modern practitioner^ of the arU end illustrated w ith 37 
plans tolerably executed* of them, however, rib particularly mterating. a* i hoy 

ore given to illustrate the prugrrAriive stepa by which thii artist official his most 
important copied of celebrated, antiques, 

® 0 L 1 > Risfii f a nerb of j«^rn njton the mat crisis and remain* of ancient Gly^io, 
which appeared in " FraxcrV Higufru" for IflfiG, The name of the author L lave bean 
enable to discover; but he writes in a very pleasing style* and with a profound knowkdgo 
nf the subject derived from bln own experience an a tong-practiwd collector of gems. * 
OlLBAKft : “ Inscription dee principalcs PkuTW Grav£>* dn Cabinet de S.A.H. M. I* 
J>nc d'Or loins .' 1 2 vole. fob Faria* 1780-1 The plates, by St Anhui, equal the 
iElustmtioru of the Harlhomugh Cabinet, especially w rebuts the heads* in which 
department they, in my opinion, ttre the raiwt ealiriactiity attempt ritat hits yet 
1>een made to reproduce the tmo character of pM-Wnvha, But the artist has in?en lw 
aumvaftit with the figure*, thu drawing of which he \m omncwlMt FrcndtifaL The 
lengthy descriptions, by the Abb& Du la Chaux And U Blonde, nre overloaded with 
BapcrflnoUi learning, bat often betray complete ignorance of Ancient art, In their p«* 
poatAtroQ* mi&tfikc* ua to the meaning of the mo#t obviate types und ioFseriptioii*. 

Pasofka ; « Common mit TiweWiM* 4to. Many jdates of inscribed gains but 
dmwu to the act on! and therefore lor from giving an adequate idea of the original 
[Vkscin; “ Kovoi Thesiunifl Ganwmm Yeterwu ex langniodha* Jhratyhothdcis 
SdcctAnim, emu Expiiratfonihus. Boma, mi- Samptfta* TwatiE M«aaHmL" 
2 v ok folio, each containing 100 plat*, The gr-m* are dmwu to a gftatly tnkrged 
ficak, incorrectly and without Hnish. Etch gem occupies ram pUh.% being rncM 
within an elaborate framework of acsbcBqtmg (every decade its a different design), 
ad&pi L *d from Raphael * Vatican mtath kk! there in the Bath* of Tima 

** I'oSiATnwwiev Gm f 2 yoIs. 4io. London. I ho 9. Only seventy-five copies 
printed, at twenty guineas each. Many plates of phott-STapli* of the principal gem* m 
the isrioa The author of ibe letterpress writes in thu full conviction tlmt work* 
are all antiqna, and the rignatures npots Uiem equally authentic. 

Has pj? : M A Descriptive Catalonia of Engraved G ems, rt Lom\on r I vok 4tu. 1^1- 
By the liairsscil Rasie, written as an esplmifttory catalogue of the 1S0OO |*fltes mndo 
% from gand of all dw and perwit A mwt serviceable commctitarv, 

with abort di«rtmt^ ^ hiatocy of the diflkmt hHc*, raid the myth, 
or thu more Mtam^ng dmgn*, bt^peraed with enrioae «mirks upon artUis and 
coUwlont* making the work rtlU an invaluable ertn^nion and guide m tho aiudy. I he 
numerous pht&^W AIM, nf Edinburg am niched in * very sketchy slyla, hut arc 
done with murtkiaMe mate, and an accurate underalandlng of the subjects to lx* dnuvm 
From thdr slight depth, the** engraving are nfren in very poor edition, which has 
given rise to the imfhvourablo opinion gcncraliy ohlertainttl of llicir tneris. 

Fnset: w Gamma Anticbe Figuf*t^ n 4 vok fob ftomc h l^>^ With U\t by the 
noted antiquwy, Maflbl. The nnmetraia plates are alt in ibe bold, foarae »ryh„ of lira 
Tlosrmn coppef-pIfltcK of the previous centtliy, utterly niustiitahk for the cliaracur 
of gemS , and therefore may 1« condemtied u utterly witboui value to the riudent. 
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^Si-II^BULT Hem*:" Sro. 17S5.* AwlMtto® f>( frt*m Lliffimni cabinet*, 

I-rim ijnllr tin- GtovlII* and Slide, «ngiav«J in 21* r Ia!< * V SpStsbary, in [lie 
mariner of ttambrtmdt. Many of these ■» dm* with much l»tr, and will, inrffldihle 
rxpnditan of Labour ; but the peenliai ftyle is evidently lew idfipttd to the -abject 
thini that u»d by Si. AubLn or BsrtobHu Thu plate* having faOei. into the Land* 
of Mr. Lumhy, they have b«n retouched, and ft new edition Ffntfld, in which the 
i (npre*&kinn am necwsuily ihr inlbriur to the original publication, 

St. huiKsi: M Dissertor.iuqc Kijint b llctre I’roKiose dcgli Antiehi, r aopra 
oil Mm1o con quel fnrono levoraie" pobliehiri In 11 Saggi. Ihiwert- A«d. di Cortona, 
voIb. t., vi., 1751, A oopions-treatise upon the true nature of the gem* used by the 
awicni-H in their ptyptic work*, giving ft good view of the subject, but not advancing 
nnwli Ik'Vund De Moot and IX' Inet in tiiu identification of the severe! species, Ihrt II. 
ireiiis at length upon the ancient modes of working rtones, marble and gems, the 
com I union arrived at being that processes ami instruments alike were identical with 
those u^l4 in thu modem urUs 

Stitch; iA Q«milut! Antiqna 1 fifiktii' Ektlptortnu Xoimnihmi hwigmlu*.” 

A mute). 17_4< The (3T>« ptiblica.th.i-n of gym* Waring the aupp'Sed [signature of artUtJ, 
at HLichp nhd which gave the great impetus to the- forging of Rich signatures in the 
vwn that f.4bwoda lie plrnes of iwcaty-ftrao getna hy Pioart arc most tihborotoly 
fcxrcuti-fii* hut on m gigantic a «uki of .cnlugenint, a* t o give the eff-wri af WreUek 


rather tiion of gem-wurk* 

Tugqwh: w Eapoflisiaiio dell 1 Improute di Antiehe Gumma rmccdte |>or mm dS 
S, E_ il flig. D* AgOHtino Chlgi." In voL ii. ofYiseontFs “Operc Varied A detailed 

dracriptio.. S73 + 31 cub of the most Important gems known at tin 1 loginning 

ott\m iriMitury,. in all cabinet^ full of instruction, berth ms Id the nubjwbi and the Eiytes 
of art of the uriginiiSs. 

Tho wiiiLLr volump contain* a dotnilnL catalogue of the ori )$mat Pontutowiky cabinclj 
numbering dual no more than IM pitam, 

YlViszi: M Gomme Antiche per In ]iau j>arEe lncditc. H 4to. Romo, fHtfh 
A sc-riiw i'3 vt'ry kerned dLw]uiHltionJ« u\*.m ihu gecu*, whkh nro enf^nTpil with grmt 
spirit an t.vl-E] it* evident accuracy in mitliiWj much cfkWgn^ in 31 plule^ one t<;> caok. 

\h: Vodoej ** InraOJp^st I^gcadea SdmitSqucfi.^ * k E^vim voh ^vih 

K. p. 4s52; vi ith thiw platefi of gcnuL 

W^TKitTO^: Hr On J 1 !] ial Ttmgft,' p ^ Archqgilpgicai Jbtimn^ vdL sx. A mono¬ 
graph mplcto with niriou-H ][kfoiroaihm # derived from aij inimensi! variety of hcuircnM^ 
jtnJ lUitvUyted with many cuts of the most noteworthy speeirnen® til extant. 

\Yaterton : ” DeacnptkVQ Catalogue of the Watcrtqn ThictySiothefa," T1 i5h work 
(the MS. "T wlisch the author Lad kindly allowed me to pemre) wib actually set ujf in 
type + but t Lit- recurrence of unfortunate cinmmstaaces prev&atod the printing. This is 
greatly to S>t i lamented, the work being the very beat specimen of ltd kind known to me, 
both fur lis eempreheiisivene^ iu cousequenee of the Immam extent of the collection 
and theoouipteteneea of every one of its divisions; imd still more for the learning and 
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rt-iotfcli displayed h> 111c «nl preliminary dissertations, which mndenwd *»d 
suisplementad (ho Irani bea (jf Lkotai ami Kirchmann in the. me branch of arehsofogy, 
lbs composition vra the- matured result of infinite labour and of mcmy y»n f stndy 
in foreign litimricH and rahlneta, to which the author's [Litton had given hint unusual 
facilities of ttct'usn. An cKtcwlvv sm-tLi'h of woodcnls had. also loo® prepared ft> illuKtrata 
ilio publication, giving i-jiiefnlly-dtawn fiu:-sf>iiilrs of the most intjwtant piece* cl the 
rku.’iyliotliii.M- 

WiHCKi-iUASTf: “ lWrj|>tion do Picnw GravA* .In feu Hawn d« Sto«h." dta. 
FlcntJu.', lT'tJ?. Au inimitable djescriptfotl by tin- Kreiit antiquary of the t-sUiiSifu * 
cabinet formed by Lkruli Stoech, Li^lu.Jmg eopfoua di*«rtati(ma upon the subject* and 
thy styles "f the principal pieces. As the eallflrtlnu had \**n formed with u view to 
its rtmipteWM*# in point of subjects, for which putpow posies of all other celebrated 
gem* were admitted into it, this catalogue becomes die tm*l ttsefol of gtdd® 10 li, e 
oolluotur, hardly any type that can crane into hi* bund* not rinding it* HBBiterjwrt 
Litul elucidation in ibo k j xt t.*f Wiin. v kelnwiun. 

WmdZLWiStJ: " hlonimetitl IneditL 7 ’ 2 vela, Ifoiiu. Runs. Intersrx'medwuongsL 
the pirns, under their rapretive heading*, are many Important gem works, before 
unpublished. They are enwasively otilat^ed, and the stylo of engraving i-s much ton 
eaanc for their nature, yet the drawing gives an adequate W» of their design and 
jsjiirit, The ihott disserts! fork* Upon their designs convey, a* might Isj ospuafod, an 
immense amount of informs titrti, and display the «utem*s, m well a* leariiing, of the 

grvat ■crit Uv , ^ 

Wo&t,ttN*t: “Drawing* of Antique Gem* after the manner of Rembrandt. by 
T, Woriidge." An exlewiw series of 1*9 l lLlU " s . * VI> < l ~-^ 7 ' published at eighteen 
gninean, dime in the stylo ..f Rembrandt, arid reproducing tin 1 most noted gem* of all 
KugUidi . ahin.'M then MiMiug, more [artkuMy Of the Marlborough. f l l»w plate*, 
though dieting incredible Wwur.ara often inferior to ibo SpiUbnry » «Kl«»g U.« 

spirit of the originals, and the dweriptie . .breed btdow are for the grater f*rt a fct 

..I tV most kdlctou* misnomer*. Tlnr fr* edition came out ... an octavo ion,,; 
the wvond, in quarto (176$), with 182 plates, was *mk off whet. tbo unpnai»n 
began to be worn.* The change in form ws* made *tth the view of dflcttring 
fflrohawns, hy thus giving the edition the appearance of being the most important 

of ihe two. . . . _ „ 

WWu*: ** Mmwuni A Coikctioii of Antique 

Bu*ta, Statues; and Gent*." Londo?, 18-1. 2 voi*. folio. Vol. L contain* twenty- 
three pine* of single tartly cennd, drawn ...» partly ®»g®ifl«l «wate and very 

iv el I „«utad in lino c*pwta* i >l» fi« &># ^ »*“ « * Ttral 

same |.lirte, done in a lc*< liniid.ed, bnt yet Mtisfocimy'.. 

W hhjeit : “ Miscellan™ t iml>hiffli» n -Ita. London, IbAft. A derive catalog 
of the most Important eperimen* j^elftry «d nntai-wotk m the Unde.- 


* Soaa, of t hem (c.^Thr K*|«.deg Berraf«).how tr.C« .Mderahl. tatoachlog. LW 
fiad Be l«n» snfficimtlT -treaff for ths coniJcwnBlbrn ef -lyk -seeelien, 

«bkUl|if h of Elir^wf JpUltfi. 
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470 ANTIQUE OEMS ASD Jit SOS. • 

Ijr.mu-li CuJlfvtimi— lha mnst fuimphtoHB smd U^iltilu) book of iis cl^s ever published. 
M-f^y rocruirtiktile of all ptrLinU atv figured in the lest um phufs. Abl intrcidiirtl«i T 
mlioifjbLy ilrmwn up, gjvinji ei codeine history <i f [iu>iii.rv J , il wrt m the bfiutehct fiilJii]* 
within the scope of rhe work, contains much tttnt is valiinbta on the subject of 
Dtactylloiogy. 
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Aha^asthi a and rdirido, 2 *i 5 
AU*je tit? C^iqU^ ^etna llC, TA 
AhirtS:i> ^'hn, 2TS 
A<'l«jifl3k down in iri, 353 
Admi, tin- *iFiLrgod, 57 
A iLiJ(| i ’■ itf llw? tUirij Unvfcj., HI 
Ailvi rtl«niii III 1+’ Ui# n 403 

Atirdi^ wurdApr* 1 ^ 377 

I^Llhei^ of, 377 

Jim ilea *121 ft IS 
.Tiiliie M L;: ratio el+ ITS 
■IS* ftrur^ tid^Lii df, J7S 
A P^SkimistiiEi, p-nw ft hell S3 
Alnra pcrvomtiinlL 291 
11 A * fat c&MtiV -j- I 
Agmt«' of Mat. Pilrki t f K 137 
Agaten3fl|H, UrbL l:Lu]h1o}'lh^ 3u3 
Ajffrici <kk, 284 ^ 

A „-_!■■] Lil, why changed l" Urnra, lu»> 

-, language fit, 137 

An:^ p iiiimtY. -25 
AkVBndi7 P Bi ntgUcip 1ST 
--— bjcbiKi,-2yU* 

AIeuukElt (if AlxiniticllCHf, lift 

- at TmlJaiy ftTS 

Ali, Iv-ruu trrLltan 1 <y. £ H 
Alphabet, Etrimcufi, H72 
Al>ttriii 4 rim; of, A37 
AedbjiIed^ 4-ift 
Aml>C7 t ramt i in, 321 
- , riu^w tit k 374 


Amber Noiinibfi, I IS 
Amon^ili ZL P wnl of, S 7 . emF 

--_, LOi 

AiuLlU. atogft H>f, 05 

Aiuminn n diswriptfon of Portiitu anunrtir, I'+J 
A Li luli-l^l in uni mi it llguivj, 1E75I 
Aidtiuijiid on ullk'iaLiL, 2I.-10 
Aniigliptii, 231 

iadn'ULvlo da Fkirngta a:ul Ihr fomb-rchta-r^ 

S89 

tfc Am 4 In rk'ltji imntOr 11 3 tii 

Aoldsznip I .'Mlh And J>*nkcn ico* 423 
AlbLFLlfkl jltm-CtH. rjinllEilk^ n£ 270 

Ann,'i Gkiniumii + cnmud uf H !Hj 7 
AKNIBAA, ei^nBitnro* 4: JO 
A imtlliis Fi^nttnrk 3^7 

- SfA 

J Anil Onto; Cji jtLr'p, 332 
Antinumsiia LknjcliLU, 

- r tins PuLilry, iLfc! 

--. JMaj)U>piiJjgli ( IS, mi 

Anti-whiu Uiniij-dos, hi* plain, 

Antonio, archUrctasJ gfm» by B 
Apollo add Jl'-rfu!^, contcid of, 133 

-of Amvclrti, 227 

ApnIhELSibii Tyrukfi£f< H rin^i of, 252 
Aqin. ■KtU, 253„ rid, 

ArdjjttAogy, \Ui\m i f urdT^De gcais iv, id 

Archuin Groulc slylti, 1£3 
—— h ffflvtiuriW subject® in, ISft 
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ArrlkL-n 1 tthgl, 374 
Archiinodc^ npl itiny of + 246 
An?lliu* Fwo* t 801 
Attorn Orator, the. 170 
Aigive kin^, idgnot oft 276 
Ari^ atgri of Pfrak, 65 
Afimnspoml Gryplfcna, I!f3 n 
Ariiuuio. signet of, 35. tuL 
Afistcpl loiii.'^L nf duflmcil ring*, 31 H> 
in»nki* parent of tin. 1 EtnM€»n language 
* IflO 

Anuimluditi, signet of, 61 
AiMW of ftfimiuk +37 
Anuchl mgmvtoEh 71 
Anhi« in ptiidol, 317 
Art, EtiiMurj tartu of. 177 
Artuertt*, portrait of, S27 
A*ff:ni3mils, inti nuna? of, -i5-S 
Aubm^i signet <-*f P 131 
Asiatic oHroctor of Xfctran ort. It38 
Ai^hocf riFLp‘374 
Asahtir, bow flprod, 57 
Adrian deities* 53 

-- nty k, ebusdifkim of, 43 

AfUlte. adomtioii of, 53^ 

AsAntarge/i d™e?, 240 
Astrology at ilutue, 191 

- , Ltd wido influent. 23B 

- , Llkmtmooi; 23U 

Att ins Gifrfto. 330 

Augury, sole Ubmn religion, 176 

A ogudiici l> liodid tuliology, £30 

Augvtus, Hignet of, 16T 

- Liuprov-i* ttojiuin art* 160 

-rt-H Bunns Ercnloj, MH, Cttf, 

—- on pnrpb, 3S3 
Atari Ml in rijigs, 346 
AtthlWfl wife'ji ring. 3G4 
A urifra. i'lclorLtiteiii:^ of Ibn kirn, 403 
AvsnA Wigfttw, 417 

0A.iL <if CarLlmg'c, 21 1 
Haulucliab, mn bk of, E \ 7 

- r tx. vato to, 20l> 

Buby'louimi L[tqi,|Miryp how irv^kd, 42 

-- deities 53 

-— sjuibolfl of fbe gttls* 40 
UuooIijuaUa, rings of Uw, 370 
tactile portnot*, 218 

- portrait fttiitm„ 

- Festliwlt BE2, enJ, 

Iki&rtms iM(rttir- A by TyirlitiMS piniU:*, 151 

--, tbe youlhful, 2C1 

-nn pctia. -63 

Btvrttkn Pull, SI 


Iknk-lMtK of the ljiiciltlIb, 170 
UfiLLtn.-r of Porhi». 63, 3BD, ml, 

0jrl.H.4tPH BitiifaLui Collodion, US, 137 
t-ngioror, Jlfl 
BatiulEa, eolcssFOd of, 204 
Ik luilt biizi.l, 353 
Ekiifal^ i3gunt«* of, £72 
Booker* gvata^imWi 433 

--, «jin-f.irgi-r, ft', 

BlaUb, n PboHiiditn symbol, 171 

- , Oubk ni of Phro, 1+7 

-. tnigk< sas 

- h why urtopkd by the Elrtiattuisi, 116 

Belli, Yilmn* II VircaLhLu, 421 
Beluri* how tigum!, 53 

- , r Jeuiple of. 56 

Bcrataj, OHini a ring, 360 
lEign, Kinucun, 350, ewf 
4 ‘ | tiffin Luena aniinhis/' 315 
Itjr,igrt r rleuieiitc, 126 
Jtlnt-gi“i of the CErni^isiiff, 176 
1 \it tlnEiiy gifta, hhoiKp, 312 
Hiibnpa HuiTB, still pretomdt 3S3 

lSliLecks. CoiLfftnh tjiK-, the, 305 

—— cestui pb^neH, 420 

Boot of CofAt, 272 

lloFiLfmcti VUL, njugte ring of, 39B 

Ban ud E^iium, 165 

Ikdur, EirMi, 113 

Bonlerd to Ainl onin*, 221 

-not tued by tlio Giwkis &. 

Biiighigbn i i. Kpui-t 435 
Ik.irgogrinno, mhy emgro™! bj, 430 
Eoillipt cylmJer, th-e, 46 
Bo^ntringing, ma te of, 374 
BrubmEn^o bnlt, 64, S7 

BniiM fpifci'ipet rin^g, 5tU 

Bniy^nxikti, D*cbyliothorai r 3B3 
Britinb atiowum ringn 331, SIS 
Britiuia, ftatoro of tii^, 343 

- p rings of the, 333 

Jin -mw? 105 

- work. GtruHim, ISO 

- ring^s 363 

Brough, iml fonnil 

Brown, C.ond 447 

Braim, Pf,.on undent aigimtutt?, 46S 

Brutus •tbitm- of, 216 

Buddha in supphlre, 97 

Bulk Safeaisinti^ 01, enf. 

Buli^ ori^ti of, 301 

Burob, R k A,, 147 

BflrgumiihH ring of inTcwiiture, 375 
Byzantiuo euiuoi, 3U4 
- Luclinn trmk 360 
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Calu&J, Egypti-in, l J i!i 

-- uf Siii]iL"lljra j, i’ + 33® 

C^bocjiun cutting, 3J 
C*Jef easts* 4dO 
Qwlmns, dpliaboi of, 1 <j2 
-- nL Ibti ftHiiilAiQt H4j rut. 

Cal»bn^ 1>„ 428 
Caiabruin aeurabeE,, 110 
Gtinihntaimi 
Quuiiiil, 285 

Cambridge. Ting* bund fit, 380 
Camel, oiigtfWki setting* of, 2tl7 

- , undent amjfajiwirt of. 2&5* 

—“ r ftWMni imuuaer uf wearing, 821 

-of t tic 

—-fflioiabei, lit 
—- T rarity of antique, 231 
u CuiuOp* iu deriniimm 284 
Qu&»-W0rfr T smti.iufl manner of, 208 

-invention L>f, 2»8 

ClkSkLkltn LLE LaOtTfirdo 00 engraver*, J It 

-on Trines, 248 

tilCJJprtTLfl T:HXi1> 273 
I'ampuniim Alyle, 185 
C'unldk'a turbo, 373 
Cnnjno limi-ring, 120 p SSL 
Ctennaj, tha rings from, 355 
Cunopi, Etnucfick, 170 
L'apMflum. power of, 241 
C»pFLHiinsufl a 254, nri. 

Crplh-llUli. pnjnilnrity of, lOS 

CkrogUdv ibpwRT to SigumnmL L, 427 
Oreltii «euriLtd T 141 

Carln dl 1>UniK»0, *d of a 412 

Ckrina, DoUp kaI of, 427 
UtM[iglau aealu, ,104 

- rtnaon for adopting undent tms 

ft, 

(kn^ion rings, rirtno of r 37- 
Cum fnnlfkriicv til 
Cikitlmge mid Etruria* l?J 
Carthaginian geflia, tSflt 

- T earring* worn bj\ *6, 

- tradem in gonw F to. 

,l Oi«iW annul 11*,° 330 
Ou<4ope h JnfitteMu i'i f P 410 
Ctu ti l Uulopnew, fiifl. JolJ17 

--- a cLlElT Wci-iksk at 418 

CWdbm cdttcliuOj 3tt7 

-, syren of, 117 

Carts fmm gomes wUectimw of t 1G0 

■*-, uillity of H 4Sd 

Ot of tint undent*, 273 
Cato Centra «nlde, 203 

CelrftUal alphabet 252 


*• 


C E UitirarfngaIiiiled s SfJO 

-. BeirM'ky, by, ft. 

-, ikkbjgliu by,415 

turb^ 444 

CcT*li, AlMtndn? II firWr42S 
Cliabouitlet, 4 La Glyptkpfi nil Jfriyeu 
SOU 

Chariot, mystic, Lfruflitii, I EH P cut 
L'LRrti’Euagutv riikg of, 370 
Qtuiifii k* Sbge, ring of, 31 j7 p cnl 

- described, 328 . p 

-, ^luiv iif + 411, cuf 

--- JU signet of, 400 

-d’Ami noise, }KKrirail of, 415 

-Y. F jewel 0^ 287 

Clmmia in cameo, all 

-, %pliiiD, ItH 

Clf&ran* Etruscan god, 150 
Clwmiity, ring of, 371+ 

ClkHipa, 6«Lrabcfci of, b7 
Ctuldn-n^ rings, VA2 
Clkimerjn tfitiatniiri^L 
L'liiru'ic symbol* of tbn di-aiQEkUp 08 
CInuTotJ il, bi* hlyks 81 

- h lenkpk' <4^ 

ClmstlnEL signd*. wij> Si, 

-racud, m 

Ciwrp'r rulptu, 402 
Cin^ue-euuU) Sctu-ol, K\ 11)3 

-p favcmiib: snbjocbk nf, i'6, 

- detiREip it* clMLiaolcrSp "W 

CJaLi >1 v«ILl-jl, railing of, 380 
CLaudim fftEHitv. 182, 

CliLuitiuBp tMPurtbr h ring of, 330 

-GfiilliriiUp ring nf, 315 

Clans, chgmver, 41,1 

CkiMJtA AkiudriiLUa on aigfkfit*, S2y 

ClemenL VII-, cameo of, :t23 

-, black wraeubmc of, S28 

-- XLp emerald wa.1 uf r 432 

Cteopnlmp ibu Marti «-TMUgb, 102 

Qodiui M^ci-r 231 

CockFHicbt ^ Icing of lbi? P 274 

CtkdcK Koniikkkua, 210 

CoLod, iN TMslsctkiEk of P, SO 

roiimge, not uad by tin- Ktruacaiies 178 

O.iio-dle*p bow made, 403 

---p eibikLt eXlttlpW of, ri. 

* — meniIda of elaiv 454 

- pirliuitN tirst placed OEk, 281 

Coining, iLQriunt ukhIo of, 4M4 
{.'^IdoTt, Julkfl lJl* Fonlmayt 131 
Colic, lunukt HgoLkUtt. 378 
Galrani in Cirtw.-, 203 
-, cm t of + 204 
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Qumnwikii rotfanJ naf *trt P 307 
J i Fell*; £00 

C-fI I Jtdicdi pObiMWiBg ot h 335 
Cmihm,. earliest ilPit±i iif* M 
Gonial bwiK Ih*w 1 ,-LLrrlni, ft} 

-- fntthnlrt HnnitlifiM. 

Unui[Ablr P " T]i-AnllqUftt)'" i!*4 

Uoustamina uaiiwi of, 305 

CdDHolfelLoinsturn* 247 

C iiLdiilur eoinft dtwftljlthlE gum-type* 2$0 

<]gti t^niiiilt IiuhIjiK 

■ a Cui-Llamis and VulomQ^ £4*9 

i Saum J, Katptnni pnq^try. tOfl 

-ilEhI fcmSIjt luigii anna, 425 

CknEnnEi t Cifco. anil Carlo. 433 

-> diamuniU cnjfniTeJ by, ft. 

Credential rings* 302 
CfiK>nlMJa^ Mnbm nf, 114 
iimccni lUfeifi nMu, 242 
Crcia. frr mllrii* <51 

CrntllW « Ului study ol" antique gflln* M 

Cras* iubstltiitai fof Jmapn. 3U;4 

-j null of i T 377 

C'narilii ring* BE9 
Crystal plwflHtt, 106 

— --, haw mnuELtal, 197 

-tings carrot in, H73 

-- ftplkTC* their tLMr, ft + 

Cuie, ita ®rif m, eo 

— t*ltarnri£r t date »r ( 23 

■-IrgiGftd*, 62 

CliniR!, latllr' nf, MU 
-, ring* fband at, '333 

—, U'nx-|yirt-Kiil-!i found at, 2D3 

jJphatieL, artd Lit rarietifta, 47 

- Lffiunil till ft 1 , r;Jjll L O l 314 

Cupid in. gnu* 200 

-- and PSTfliiUp ravrflgfl lhT, 326, ruf 

L'artfft rollral t^D, lift, 441 
Ciidlm-luHK, tt cnwiEi p w*U of, 395 
Cylimtew, itapc am] ii» erf, 39 
- ckatfftedt 42 

-. bow uied Sn Moling, 41 

-Ln Egyptian setting* £b 

-, mode uf mirying, ik, 

-—, bjiMt ancient <4 rig&ate, 40 

--. §tiro&* iiftfid for* 43 

-wi ih G rev-tan subject* 48 

CynllifribwjtBSC 
Gyprtdui, mfirr o£ 264 
Otfl'Ho. gcfli-onf iiftven *4 377 
Cyrus, portrait of, 

U.HnALL't or I rum*. 3 3 Li, eel 
IhwlvLirituun -y, 383 


1 3 urtylii ilbr.fTV, list nt'. 34 L 

Dagmi mi iii'NItS 144 

-I'harejs of Uni Cirwik*, & 

■* Dm Syria " of lvJ**n, 51 

Dixtade ring* 371 

Dtiwlf of the Figii* £47 

« DhkU, Sntiimi R Ji>vb, ,r £e. p 24,7 

Delmfu Cast* 4iW 

Ln> llLlh in riitgft, forbdddciv 334) 

- --by Hytbngpmt 13a 

Dddeatina Elf portniita, 2Sfl 
Didplii, vifttiEW ftt« 203 
Dnmfttfinn SnttT, cainco, S09 

-- t'Hilinratmt 137 

-riisilrn ua, 910 

DoiuRft+tn* imil hie nrtifll^, StW 
[it■mon.-v ni|ig!i coatrolling, 377 
ring **t 80& 

" Ik’ Ltahiu ikllieift * on priinit ivu eurrmiita, 

170 

I ksi Hfi^icnt urmnj^mcnE of lln\ £23. 

-, dhanciers *4 intfqn*, SCI3 

-- - L'ini|i]G-oi uh\ iL 

] h-un-dEilii, bull «f I'opcp 394, 

Ik roiiiliinL ami'Lhy^t* thfr, 72 
Dcumenn? of Cbirav 112, iOH 
-, Eiuly ftt her toilettft, fciy, I2IS, cut 

-- T IkrflThLl iff, 41>0 h Cld 

-»stnrk of, 407 P rat 

Lk-3ttr»,/?i£s, ftytubol *j( huirf Uigv K 20^. 
DjiuUiuti-TiLu-ik 220 
PL Avurnindp buw 6gurwS, 275 
imi iDil HM rogTPTedi 420 
Dlanmnd-pEtiit, wni-k Ji>no hj ¥ 2 | 

—- -. hnJW tiftod* 3il 

Diunn dr lViLtiemip Iinufr’IiiLu of, 325 * 

Dtdiuu JnlianiiA, «L!U4.HMif, 229 

-, ciiinoo, II FHt ovram of tDa, 434 

Dic-^inkoni ane^atly gi>ui^ngmvriu p l(Ki 

-p unaica nf Om'k, 4ul 

Diruimitivc rui^t, !i 12 

-fltatuju of thii Homan* 343 

DiOclctifn and aimiminii, 123 
Uioacori* nulk^t tigupi* of, 227 
PiriruilinQ by 11 ring> H84, 

-by a tunpitniifl, 

** Doehti, H SfiLHjnisian title, 01 
Dolphin lalkniftEi, 274 
—- and Trident, 2^3 T 

l^jJncmidn dvl Camei, 413 

Lhijdii.!?. AtiL, 42B 

Doraihenfl on Trlin* 247 

I>i|w4l f«r Ebtirtwiyct, 4.1? 

IhmK' U fntrt.1 in-mt 417 

DuT* A^yriu i t-mbli'm., ;>( 
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Dfmpul fiLdtnf?*, 11>T> 

Drill-work, 23 

Dj-LLfilLN, pnrtmta of. 2UD 

Drydcn'd a Dull Schaftlsm, 1 3&i 
11 Duplex, urmHllift,"* Siti 
Pvjcwl^ -nfi h gvtn, £48 

IhiTCT* copi**d in i^rn.% 105 
Ihitonfl bbtnind SripFfti ring, 5KH 

Ejiin^^ vottTit pyxi rtf. 2E>d 
FATthen and Imthttti earr™-^ Iflfl 
EnforijttAlailflt notkv of jsein-iingnivor* Vji 

ioa 

t>ir|HL walpto*, 230 

-Iked rtf Tiberius, i&_ 

Edeatf, t'lindiffl nf, 273 
Eklimnl YL P eieuieo porfbaita nf n 
ElJlKi 1 1 <wiii£>n id, 231 
Etfyp! in Etruria, 171 
Egyptian vtumU 103 

-cylinders. 51 

-rthU in ringH h S*£P 

-klrtlfl iw€>d by the IblWIBI. 110 

-|pru'*t’s M-alt 101 

*-ivlieG” I SB 

Elephant 1 ?* hf'ad, amulet. 203 
-scalpel 

Ek-gntalmi, hi ri uj*o of engraved pwiia, 237 
JSUjftWtb. cniueo portrait* rtf. 3'J7. r 431 
EllLs Etmirai thooty of, I 53 
EAAHfJ P Bl^iupe of II Orton. 424 
Elysium, oon.TOyufi.cs H 181, 

Jywjfikl reliquary, 8" 

-„ Etrtitfim, HO 

-Medina, 313 

* -maw ol Bcpodfct XIV F . 434 

Hnrttnul, EgJptfftUt B7 
Eugtbdi wigTWTiirt, 445 

-.- F Etupo*i rtmurksi on, 431 

-. - p nlplmbiticnl 114 oh 432 

took uurii 'HL. 20 
Svi&vTtn SH3 B g 

EplH-kn*. hrnr tu-ph^n t- d. IS5 
Epic Cycle, jnibjecli &nra* 131 
Epiflonjml lidgii Tftrictiew oH 397 
EqntffIrian rLn£. 355 
Erig.jnc, inilufidW nf K 250 

- 1 haw ll^nrenl h 250 

EiythlWft'ni Sahyl, iflgu-tid i>f, 454 
Euc urfi.il alUir-L’rrmt, 420 

ring <4 820*fl«f. 

Erfitfric docirima, ChrirtinD, SB® 

KhTUity, cmldt-tfi ah £iti 

ELnra^n art, 145 


1 Etnmro bmiiEPSp ft, 

- deities, 1H 177 

- hiutwituM, lit 

- * History p «f Claudiod* US 

- lily's ring, 337 

-langmgG, dllratirtn nf t lit 

-lepndfl on gsnu, 144 

-marhte-KUljtaNl 143 

-humii ttf nrl, 177 

—^ trash* with Athens, SOU 
Etruscans oulilvite Gnrtdc literature, 14 jf 

- -* cause nf ilieir min, 143 

Eujxilb. 1 Murk*." 307 
Eusebius, cmnort inscribed, 313 
Evnudi-r in league with lira Etrn^Urih 15V 
Eitwirttw, ling of T 075 

of LiiQ palsstra, 185 
Eji^ or Pwvkl^iaw, 104 
EjNtryt an ring, 343. 

EseUcfi '■Ei^ing Tbing^^ 382, 

FaSTABTSC oar*, howt-ii, 27T 
Fbhii, iingzavrr, 4't* 

Fftmnk 1 , Cfl.nl. A|oa, F 413 
Fflf^'itLULri in grtEQflp io5, 

Fuicasp l^ng-hiilod, 140 

Fktmuft, rtrigin i>f. 201 

Fmutinn m «ipphin? + IVT2 

u Ffldft,” cftcufli, frtr wedding rin^fl, 430. 

FtinloiWWP^ Murk emui’i by LJ. L H. h 443 

IVnlinahd 11 n artinli uniltr, 430 

Fcroncfl, how igru^ 382 

Fii Id of iLihle^i ut- 2110 

FlfigtT-jLisnt^ rin-^f for thr, 342 

Firt.-pril-elv r?ii feP-W^t nf t 

Fis», fluiulot rwit, 370. 

Finuacnif on iwtn>Eajy. 25tO 
Li F i -hi rinrns'it Kiiig^ Ui^ 3tNj 
Fi-h, rfii*rtiS O.i Mortal!*, 50 
FihlfcWp irtltdcnco of. 257 
FitJdicKiLirt, Mix, liuz of^ 308 
F3ntttiH Dinli^ T%ng f«C, 330 
Flint lifli li in engra¥ing gum*! 38 
Fly , amul'- t, 271 
Flura, Fijrnrt Knighf^ 448 
!’■* i] Irvillt, flblh^t i<f, hid rin^, 
l - Fonttinny, Victory 440 
Fdp|)&t CuKulonSo, 417 
Forged BCanihe^ 122 

- nnUc^ue 421 

Frtitiin* Fomhc%atB 
FnrtmmSji^ JowaK' 358 
Friumro i, firiihtfl iu j*y rtf, 

Fran-'in. 417 , 
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Frmtn.-nti L, mbu * tf Mil 3 

-. jKHrta.bltj oratory I?t, 4!iu 

Frog* mtuning uf 27d 

Fn i rit fate, hi-toln icu 280 

Fjoatbpu^lfcKrtmit* in Homan boohV-l 5 

Furateft, Morchtw 4f “134 

Fill vini I .'reiitur, I Hit 

Fonda, benail, 353 

lUnamiUT, of, 49 

- * w.'tX inf, 135, e*i 

ItaffiiKir* “Ciuidsitex lik&ayW 274 
dWour gats*, 231 

G ■ tiie rngcnYPtl prtiaLL^ 318 

-littff, Sia, M3 

(iikltii.-ciEiri a nit ^alotrthi, 103 

-- T m*4 

41 < ■ urabl^ *£*lc H 2,Sfl 

4 iiunu'ihii hu r 28 I 

tbo Klcw'di^ 144, rtif 
—^, wkily «imeo p 237 
E-riinEmiTp riiir of Card liui I, 333 
Owniit 232 

"linio H in theMy«teFEw^20 

l’mnnui nr Ani^i-tiUp 453, ruf 
I pbkh, hmrn^iu fttm, 131 
Unzu'iu, b-m p-1 1 ■ at, 382 
G-cui-vuRiuTCn moEitUnuMl in history t 407 
GefflU, nbuttdmH of uijdainuL, 234 

-, mukul ]*txrma nf, 35 

-^unoient uae of* 235 

- , how to at inly. 457 

-—, relative pmpujtittn of thdr apaeft*,282 

--j tlai? Givouritu* of t he (Imak*. 188 

-, TO^ing Ihu wnrli Upoq Lbem. 458 

OttihltH. E!Hkt*ttin dvJty, 153 

Geor^o IVm ring of 3CS 

lirj1JKff T flEhl** ring of 374 

4Tliinglit t eHgfi¥Wp 434 

fiimon 1 rin^t 3117 

Gingnncllf 414 

Giovunui dd Ld Corniatik, 413 

(i[rniEii>tti r 114 

0 kil iftti.iru, iiiigin of p 153 

Glu* money, 101 

Olanrlu, ring* of M2 

Gnmdla to! U hums, 278 

Goda> typw of, 227 

Goethe W lhf> gtiuj of Hcnuterhuic, 1 

Gold in Gnu!, 34^ 

——, iia taSlu: a t Riimhp A, 

Goldin bulk, 305 
— 115 

Gddein i tb. Uacfonf 334, 10U 
flwfee, K^yfitmu. 293 


| GorgonV hvud r 2til 

--p » tnlfetnnlkp 

it OPDrlOJitilliOplOp 232 
Crirln n*, gjtiiUt of bought by June! I.. 32* 
Graeehui on ring*, 340 
GrtkUHi ringer 1*8 

-In AjUtlC tajUo + 123 r 

G nwa* Fs riLM'nsL TrpmiHstatioj i of t 137 
Grteo P U 4 423 

— « M. Ahgtlo'A nnunrk ub h 421 
GMOD-Btuiriiii nrf 91 
f lfiM-k orllrrt’. kittled i n Etrarfft I OH 

-onittn fi irgftl by tho CiiMpiL^iito 

421 

-bdy ni hsrtdtrtic\ 123 r ?id 

-sftimbi i p SnsiTilpwl, 1H 

-> nl|ibilh-t uii llifi'Hip ifr- 

G n.Tk -1 ikl the Pt-rstfln iyhj ri, 50 
" UriL’IiJi. The " of l bo Knflia r 83 
Grille uf Ajj&ll&p 275 
Ci rullpiEig. i! 232 

GrylUn tAli^unb, 203 
Giiflj, Jui-.|Up ^ 331, 440 
GmUKooliu bordVp 45 

- cohk’bomFT, M3 

Gygtf, ring of. 370 

H.miiltamV nkill ta attralo^n,^ 131 
llmlridLEk. fvlcnaiu of; 208 
J Iiily + 1 t-znikT of t 275 
ElfklanSyr-wpunpbl gtild-work f SSI 
Haii>1-€h HUb'FH, 373 » 

Noil 1 In in ^k'ln.i, 105 
HlhnlM t* biilxYwiK 1 , 257 
fbumlhsip jitfliOM of 211 

■- F porinulfl r,*f 1U2, 221 «f, 

IhkrrLd^ A^lllln r 451 
lljwdrultttl, [4Wtnilt df 231 
Ofinb p E-nrliftil r-ngn-Kiif 

- cWBd out nf ^'juh, Ml8 

Ik-ekw, gptia-t^gmvnr, 438 
HoliftiorLia^l^nijticrti of Fe-r^iAii nrrii-Hir. i m A} 
lidLoguliiilTaflp poi^n^rin^ of p 335 
I Id met, IVrnijLn, 08 
Hi-lwtk' P'iiinlLi 1 . 4 tj4 
1 li’iLiriUvlmia Cabinet, 2 

--nil l]jr- HiHiqUMf 12 

M^-nri II M prutroU nf. 424 
— ^ IV JH i a niby, 431 

— — - *n]:i|*tun' T 

- ■ lit Bloiiip of T M3 

Hi iirv VIILp t«D£i>pnitrnjtd r^f L428 
Ufrmtliinf* on tbo cyttiag nf rryp-Lil, 27 
Hrnmltaind CynntiH, L2M, 

- wl lb. 1 NehuMli Liotip 12!C 
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ffcnml?*. god <tf pntl luck* 2G0 
—— of Ailnmn, Hi?, mf 

- of Carthage, iOaj 

- nf Kvaudi-T fe 2flfl 

Iii mstM Poycliopompns, M4, cn* 

- , ring of t BS2 

H«W xuuiwa btrbfttiJfftd, 223 
Hcrok oon™ticrtiiJ types, 200 
IIi-ritkA, iplwi oF, 272 
Hfirta Cabinet, fli&mctfir of, 282 
-. t Th^4bl 

lliddn tdfM guin*. £H’J 
ilbroglyphie*!. how ^graved, 105 
HilM Biir M •«*.•■#. xij.'nft of, 85 
Htiiduft, ^nC^km of p 3^ 

Hiiuyaritic gutiwfc, 82 
HiDiJro lnpiilaiT4wltf, 25 
~^OLnn^^ r SO 

- H J0 

— SWIM, m 
U EpjMip i|*inud of rtfby, 104 
IHiitOrienl fU-bjectu, lOp li*5 
Hun, god of Hl*W t 55 
IJona, TlW of f dfo, fk 
H Il-nm r in A TPiilnfcit*ll H " St 
Hnrwx% port mil of, 217 
llomct’n liWi>MWpe+ 283 
HorrtL'-tboo cllOJm, 217? 

Hqqki of tiuD pUsets, 244 
Hungary, luTC rtf ling* in, 810 
E£i]ut> r anil slag, 31G, 

HvmmtliLuo tfdmjr, MRS 
Hfivintlnu mf tin? Cip^ks t 188 

I^woimiii^ 273 
*UrrJiiu, platii-iary rings rtf, 252 
Im-pld of llrt G mela, 180 
[mnj^ full uf, 18$, ™f 
Irai oclmt i:in|M=rtjMp 308 
I>EuL xiag^m 
igii, Bignfit of, *2 
Im-igim*, lELriium. 207 

H flungm es ftiins 11 in a 3*#* 

ItoFL-tmX limU, 1&2 

- — freqooTvoy of »oip, 

- — , iwnnl sliitu of, £81 

-purlraU ii*ilh*d, 220 

--ittisuaa nf Uielr 281 

--etalotHUPifp 2110 

[inpft azdu-liB of oyliiulir^p how tu-kem 50 
1 Itaprcfiit* G^mmarw 1 / 401 
Income oaatuige, 171 
[nJ>£cylhir king* 814, rut 
** Ink, * drtrittitUHl af + 388 
1 njenjTti-nitu in riunraii 810 


IntvniifELt. Kgyptian md Etruscan,. 1IG 
JnA'emtmix, antique, 2S3 
fatermdl* opua, 348 
InvestUiarflp ring of, 832 
lOOEfi frfpbltbft, il&te of. IH 
IppoUtodri Meduip 323 
Ireland, investilurei ring nf k 392 
lido* ring# rtf, 351, 377 

- , taHteorfr, 352 

1 hu, a# a portrait, 103 
—, LlLtfl ofp 303, cuf 
Halim cu i nti, Curly t StW 
14alioie data, thMr wallh. 175 
Lv-jn- Carving 230 
It dt k Nlbtft 58n 

■ —■ , E^ypl Ean, 381 
-, Pcfuiein, (b. 

J aocstii, Rpocioa of gafor:!, 1 8^ 

Jade, tortolao lti h 87 

JaimOmdft St L-nun-ol, 28 

Jinma tomw tram Tlse-wilji liS 

iMinri, 8bnL t or, 31. r i 

Ji lintt^biir, c^nenihl ling of, 575 

JiTtiaulciu ri ng^ 300 

Jcuffroy, 448 

JuwLhb wLTblltjg ring:, -+0 

JoiVrTp Cbitjcw, 318 

Juba, [ortniit of, 134 

Jolla bdimmp 241 

•F i lLIj [l. nf, VXi 

Jillinj Qnnr cfiltoct# ull^nB gema. J 43d 

Jmwnia, Caitbngfp 188 

Jupiter and Sc tula, 483, rwt 

“ Juatua" crpr-ased by a Trill l% 252 

Kamxjij, 271 
luitUEn, kanoditTa, 285 
10? 

Kertclip g. inH found alp 288 

- SliLsemn, 844 

iut^tiUilu for* 3li4 
KluKim Parviz, power of, S5 
King of kingis,"* titid cKpUined. 70 
King# rtf liomtTp iiAim-u of, 2i.m 
Kirk, cngTttor, 152 
Knight, Fiiyuesp and Flstruwi, 44 ft 
KoLi [er s clu^irkniErtLi of a- 1 *mWi p \3fi 

■ - B4 of gi'ni-EJti gitivcrv, 407 

Lacvpr, 8$4 

LaiiSp Ijon-tnni tjf + 434 
Lulrg |jorlriut-paLoLer p 219 
I Jin J i peinjciLfrtrt, 434 
Lunar* rtus^iOculion of ^'AtnV'i. 3 .-7 
IaIp Hinnioo aymljob 227 
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tat in Jil phutat, of. J85 

tajwi ■ of cJ' haulers, 41 

Lind. rititf* «fi ACT 
Li tukn Iralld, unli^ik 1 , Jt!>5 
Logonrta, hicpriply pliit-, 99 
UttOWW Invent* gluis-mgTPtfififc, ^ 
tana nfcnalrti, iittfqnft ttftfl nf + 

-, lin>L mim of, 31 

tao unci Scorpio, 253, rui 
Leonardo dn Vltiri. MpdtiM of, 920 
—=- lliliLfin, £iogrl¥gr t 412 

UW'r PaPr on gem*, *J&4 
Libraries portrait* pkuvd fn r 213 
lictnlki™ wbjtTUt 231 

-fthwj* of inftfcrn Or, 

Lien and etr«^, Phi r-nipljirt. 124, *nt. 

TJon'ji hffnl in /ouiilainn, 244 
l-ipoim, OoinliiH «'f, 140 
1 JpporPft Out*, 4SHt 
UtmiH. m i ring* 338 
l.i vij n tliu filftCM. 183 
liwd, gmid fipf tlw right, 277 
L. N. i%nftiurf, 430 
Ladovfrft 11 Mims portrait or, 414 
tao^flrier^i Fi-liWt iiLpIlilIkI, 83 
Lorenifl tk'i Mod Eel patronise! gem-su- 
gnucr*, 0 

T Mn’Eisft'ftL^ftii. va*s »t, 423 
1 jL nii < X V_. eainen of. I+L> 

- X JU portrait nf f 414 

— t ring of 81,, 3^> 

I* 8, nigwitum, 4758 
Idan'i but, 21 fl 
Lucian, itn- ByzaliUfl^ 282 
Litdatfi * Ueuuii/ 340 
LncnttUr portrait of. 215 
Lueiuneri T gmtfEln, 145 r cuE 
Lining decw, ioHwihw of, 241 
u Lnpa/ 1 Iwip*, IfnH, 37 
LurlL’V Fngn nn n qwn. I9& 

LjCO|ikroii , i not act of itus Elrur-cann, 134 
Ljei|iplu lir>l snaked portrait ntnEuL*, 3IT 
LynielruUte hiVt-uti cn^h from Ilia fy. l™l - , 

Macbthbiw, of the ringdlngor, 338 
MavTfSUH. hi* origin, 148 

- 1 pljmrt of. £78 

Magic tings, 37*1 

MngniiLrT* Imeim Ur 32 

Mnguilttta relative, rtf amtiqm gctnn, 10 

M-ugsni, Ffgui-l of a, 4 d J 

— ftffii'inliui*, rut 

Habongft huruiwpe, 2*8 

Majo-rian, pd let of, 343 

M*Mofl R riiiR found nt, 345 


Murunriixs,, Elimoun aouljitir, 1 In 
M. Angelo, Inis olmmiri-MJ nf antique gttni#7 

- 1 si "Tift of, 418 

Mnnlliu* 234 + 410 

MuH"Liiipi h 448 

- + tc L t ofetois hy r ift, 

M Martulilis ft cuslum," 2? 

Mar^nt of Attalrin, 413 
Marion, iron ring H.if h 352 
Mnrl Wugli Gtiiws mt, 428 
Marne, ngidco nf t\u\ 42^1 
ManiF^ld, eamw found nt* 208 
Mar^igli a M-auiboi, 122 
MuitinPis ptirtrart, 2]7 
Alnr)- r seal of Qiiwu, 427 
Mnrylnmiigii, l/ml p 443 
MinHalLu^, umnnEf of, G7 
l!i0, rut 

-1 jiil! iPiiginjil of, 131 

McusttZSii. Stir. TuIIitis Hfi 
M*fftlc t ji-'nrls IUImI with. Jl5U 
Mnuriiin*, ring of, SOI 

-, P->r:raitof, 134 

Httlftival cumF, S^r& 

-cmgravotA, 412 

Mi^Hna intiincfp 43£ 

Mi-Jur-ii of S,p|tin F 2faS, rut 

-of the CiiVlTK^TtU), 328 

M^mnDiiLm liL^id, 102 
NJfJut m Cruet wmt r 2t'l 
ilfroary. n CavnurLt^ pii-ikrkv, 2G5 
JkwirigUft ring*, 3LiO 
MolflM, i-lnn, 170 

AS* tnorit- 1 iifla* ri»g¥, 332 
MclT^nyaLiL^i, Pmu^cilii, J70 
MfUttl T\dt itii linpi, Qfk i 

^ugrnver^ I 

A1 ichelto, dipruviffj 41C 

Milan. of mrly ingra?lng, 42G 

Military rings, 818 

Alii Limits ptetuw of, 228 

-- 1 J-.crUti.il 4.^ 11W, nil 

Minkiun-ift* miLrka tif lln% 401 
Minin Pin - ftituii of tliEi (.'imjuiHiahb, ^2-3 
>lirrtir-grafl]tj F I4W 

- ring™, 3.57 

- p Ituuuin Jrfa If. t t 371 

>lHUIoni, tnAkefw of pn.vlous va* a f 128 
MUItridpte^ pSatf nf p 293 
SFllraWdliUi ibq i D^rawr, IW8 
MuIkJ, ^igipnt nf, 0J 

3lundt-ll-n. engiwtur, 1231 
Mr inognun-s-i gnu I un- nf Un 221 

Morfiii. 31, A. k vB£pkvtL 417 
Mortnorkiv 200 
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UmtxaOf itw^ 331 
Men® iw ciiarii toLf, £83. tut 

dedicate*! to Apftlto grwtlpltfitlfr, 275 
Jliurtauus. amidol of, 275 
Mures, 303* 

Tif tww i <jf Lb(J ilrcuruLp 310+ eu-f 
—— , their fittaribtrte#, 273 

Musipiaufr, fupp^ry nf* 3-1 1 
MyliUii. hnw llgwltwV 43 

MyriDgiiUC^ 254) 

NACHARACinrg, Hog of, 07 
Name* *f Etmtfan g*k 17* 

——- cut nn genw, 201 
Napoleon. Cftmttk oft 230 
Niyaart, Matteo deft 415 
Natalis, Fhmin.. 42S 
Nfll Ivity. how ctWrvod, 212 
Natter, I JHiretit, 433 
Kuhn atone noed 1st engraving. 25 
Note. how figured, 53 
Sehtiehjultie»&r, Id* Hatut^ K 
NeboHmdnemii vixi^n of ibfl Image, 47 
NMlibirt.% Ktruscah, 115 
N(gm-b»d# m ftM£ieo< 3^0 
Nellhru;lJiHsDsftiii.fi Hug of. OTP 
Ncnwak type of* 25G 

-- WfUl ti3rlw\ 373, rtff 

Keptimuftnd the Penrcu, 183, 

Sirred how figured, 53 
Sere plunder* Delpht. 203 
Neio'jj (iiuetiiUi 371 
NVHoiifta cylinder, 52 
— RL-mft, r*T\f Y 94 
Nkchini dft Fermra, engi*W,4l2 
Nk«% lynx of, 40* 390 
^ietilo, unknown to the Greek*, 22--* 
Ninibnu , hufl t ring* of, 341 
Si elk i Oi.v.-imiiH>TL, 3^2 
Ni^'T, FeaCtiljnbs 22tt 
Nutt Collwthm r the, -Id 
NutnnraH ftfl^red, 45 

u N u ijjiilL seuftei et fictlW'' 455 

Oakses* Noah, 35 * 

Obsidian need in engraving, 03 
Octagon, why «t™rtd, 37 
Octagon*] cone T 50 
(Mem, 444 

Odeacabhi cairteo, ihe p 280 
’Owj£[#i Latin fom of, 330 
Onys, hnw nst, 2!2 I 

-of the Greeks 225 

_-. skilful op ployuwflt of its iskde^ ^ 

o.r. s. s., 4it> 

Ophthalmia, aratilcU Fmv 27.'ip 277 


Opaukw, UyjpTitine, 331 

Oriental ral«H.liiipy rings, 371 
Orti UHb Borghift, 310 
0*Wia, eye oft 373 
Oslrarifl-'s pyrilHj-. 2lJ 
OTFAlOJft *ignBtme p 449 
Ouw**, Mgnel iif, 70 
O^id, Kt-ju |K)rtry it oft 214 

Fjoanta, "ito of, 08 
ragndu rings^ 370 

P.imling tmd iculpturftt aWl^tuN piw-r^ul 
id jtfems» T 3 

FalieHra, c-xeiHe^i of the, 195 
Pali. OHt'tl hy lie- T u rh*, 82 

FrillrullQBt aiil 

PaNari, lujoouift decreed to, 338 

Piiltnymne *5phabet irsed hy tin. 1 IVmuuw. 85 

Fanionnfl, tip*1 |3Lisslur of p^ttjiita 228 
parrot saered to BmcIijbi, £73 
Purthiun snta^li, 70 
iVailek 1 ^ hie pHui r L|4te nf art, 4 
] Wifi if*. FIAZAj^I A2. 438 
P^ftteft in Tinjfa, 333 

■- H iiifttn™ for t 453 

FriLnei, Phromdaiip 55 
lhufro & ■ Benne^ ^ 

Vonl IE . , piwOmtl ^if, I Shi 

-« —ring oft 3lH’k 

--III., TO Bapphiie, 424 

IMX-ATTS on ring^ 382 
nAZAAIA5, mature, 433 
Ik-unsu eoHectioo, 72, 21 
Ftddc^i ulpIkaWft wrigiii oft 78 

-their mcriidtfttiuiift, 7k 

Felfltfgi, their ort^inal w 152 

-- t uaiise derivwL 153 

Peki^gie wall of Atiuru, 154 
I VLutii tnrif fMico found at, 2wfl 
FbELiii, Ijut'tL* in Ili-nry VUl/a eorfiM^ 329 
IVr To rated caiiwd* 30i> 

Periftndor a offt-Hnif to Iilh wife’s mam's. 331 
PeraepoLkHm alpSsBtrtt, 78 
Pcrvi'ias, si.n of. a guldtiifiithp 4 fra 
Persian style, ol inreHer &F, 47 

-Imuliim, 372. eiil 

PerdX&r engmviir, 412 
PcSelft, r. M. dm 41G 
PhHbm ring oft 

Phruilh&n, Fall oft wysLn! iib^ne, 410 
I'hulene rottVerted Into ft frisKUilan ?«d t 320 
Philip It-, eJigratera in pny oft 42G 

—— - , pci.rltnitM yf. 327 

I k hEJiptufl^ his Hfttory, H7 
Fliflflotfloa. kge&dof; 183 
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J ' FllifcjwtrW’ ti^i tintrj itf Uit, 
Philosopher*, portrait* of. 213 
♦AABIOf, tigmaiqrp, 433 

Phtogdli’* ghost fthjjy, 35Q 

Phi^fflS gWID Of r 1^1 
Fiuwiun, u Orm\ 425 
J'hcunjtinn art, Non™ of, 1ST 
-»dailies 181 

— dtff'kafiBj 125 

--Importer*, 172 

— j-kjiim int'itLftil, 125 
luflus-jia - 1 on Etru^au *rt h 172 

Phrygillmi, Oatfd o* 201, ruf, 

Pbryiiis npofl CepriiWra, 2.V4 B rut 
+■ 2 ., sdffnfltare, 433 
PirMer, Antnq^ 4^1 

-■ Jnhnrm, 440 

* f Lrtpia, ft,, 

PiVRJi^b Joan, 4I2 S rwl 
r-SfitJECO, ^piTETp #52 

tllH i'Jtnnnii-EiiSi, llZi-E 
P**h ririj# af L., 333 
Pi'trD^-i, BcrodetfB, 448 
*—”* |«wffl! nf viijrtn 1 34 

Putnifcj’v work*, prices jiiiLil fur, 45fl 
Planetary hf/ruto.TupL-a, 240 
—— ring*!, 373 
I 'Cinurtct. liFM-k term* far, 25 J 
i b Ln -lna H undent niltitig cif, 35 

P^wtw bow mu d? t 15S 

I'tfltr. and Arwfutl? T quarrel between, 340 

riHitiirKua. I'iipM of, ] r nif 
PUrflinJk giant ringof T 373 
I'Jij]ji tad chen^-riGM, engrti^nga on, 427 
F™** J»rtf»iU of, 214 
I W-tfhriikgis 335 
VoVkAi uf inLi gtiu, Imvf giTPh p H2 
-—f antique, IjOw eounterteited, 2£> 3*33 
F"1o f l>nra. di, cugTikvcTp 423 
VnlycTmtett SlijpwloC 313 
ttiEapLiJnir, iLulyjun ile, 4-|fl 
I dakbftriqr tifniff;, nigrartw af iIid 441 
5[hju signet of, 3;tft 
r^lali, city uf Pttphnu, 176 
PrjrMkiti ting*, 375 
I'torptjij Kdlptur^ 106 
PurlraLl-mflfci>r* In c*rly 212 

——j Itumatk stjrjii Q f p lyo 

-(Srttfk, 202 

Purtfail* fir*t invented 228 
■—- mm, £32 

-- in i%n#U 28J 

Pfltwis QB Ujo TprLpni, ISO 
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